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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


PREVAILING  scarcity  having  extended 
![•  from  cojn  an(j  potatoes  to  jokes  and  subjects 
for  allusion,  we  determined  upon  accompany¬ 
ing  the  “  Columbus  of  the  skies”  (as  Mr,  Green  is  emphatically  called 
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in  the  powerful  language  of  Cremorne)  to  the  realms  of  air,  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  there  that  had  not  yet  been  used  up.  We 
were  also  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  real  Man  in  the  Moon,  and 
present  him  with  a  copy  of  our  work,  in  person  ;  we  wished  to 
experience  a  new  sensation  ;  and  we  thought  that  it  was  time  our 
efforts  should  take  a  higher  flight  than  we  had  hitherto  essayed. 
We  were  ready  also  for  a  lark,  and  we  thought  the  skies  the  best 
place  to  find  one.  A  friend  wished  us  to  accommodate  him  by 
taking  up  some  bills,  which  the  ascending  power  of  the  great 
Nassau  could  do  to  any  amount :  in  the  present  dearth  of  theatrical 
talent — especially  after  Macready’s  late  failure  at  the  Princess’s — 
we  wanted  to  see  what  stars  were  out  of  engagements ;  and  above 
all,  a  fair  friend  had  requested  as  to  procure  her  a  sky  terrier.  And 
so,  with  all  these  inducements,  we  did  not  dissent  to  the  ascent,  but 
made  our  will  with  the  aid  of  sixpenny  worth  of  “  plain  instruc- 
ons,”  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

N  MONDAY,  the  seventh  of  the  past  June,  we 
had  this  opportunity  of  taking  the  air  in  a 
manner  we  had.  never  before  experienced — of 
filling  the  office  of  overseer  of  every  parish  in 
London  at  once — of  adding  our  name  to  the 
list  of  daring  Balloonatics  who  had  preceded  us, 
and  descended  aga  in  safely  enough  to  be  our  Air- 
shire  legatees  bad  we  required  them  :  of  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Green  in  ins  own  element:  and  with 
our  companions,  full  of  spirits,  appropriately 
turning  into  car-boys. 

Cremorne,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  in  the  country,  is  a  ba¬ 
ronial  residence,  situated  two  minutes  to  the  west  of  Battersea- 
bridge,  with  a  fine  track  of  country  surrounding  it,  the  principal 
productions  of  which  are  polkas,  fireworks,  balloons,  comic  songs, 
and  sherry-cobblers  ;  forming  the  principal  articles  of  commerce. 
An  extensive  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  tea  and  shrimps,  both'  of 
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which  are  admitted  without  duty,  the  landing  place  being  a  free  port. 
The  port  of  the  Gardens,  however,  is  not  altogether  free — from  fo¬ 
reign  substances  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  champagne,  from  the 
adjacent  healthy  nurseries  of  Battersea,  may  be  drunk  with  im- 
punity,  being  unadulterated  with  any  foreign  substances.  Dinners 
of  fish  on  the  same  scale — or  rather  in  the  same  scales — as  those  at 
Black  wall  may  be  had  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  you 
pay  nearly  the  same  whether  you  have  cold  meat  and  salad,  or 
salmon  and  broiled  fowl  :  the  proprietor’s  notions  of  “  1  Dinner” 
being  limited  to  the  fact  of  ordering  anything  on  the  carte ,  within 
reason. 

Our  first  view  of  the  balloon  was  nearly  that  which  we  have  re¬ 
presented  at  the  head  of  this  narrative.  Erom  the  Gardens  it 
looked  something  like  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  out  on  a  spree,  and 
rather  overcome  with  drink  ;  for  it  rolled  about  vaguely,  restless  of 
confinement,  and  now  and  then  took  a  rise  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
stalwart  men  who  held  it,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  altogether  un¬ 
becoming,  when  the  important  trust  about  to  be  confided  to  it  was 
■considered. 
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The  balloon  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  visitors,  anxious 
to  see  us  turned  off.  We  partook  of  a  hearty  dinner,  and,  as  the 
djacent  clock  of  Chelsea  tolled  the  hour  of  seven,  the  procession 
commenced  in  the  following  order  ;  everybody  trying  hard  to  look 
as  though  they  did  not  care  about  it ;  but  in  that  state  denominated 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  a  $wk  : — 

M.  Laurent’s  Band,  playing  a  dead  march. 

Company.  Mr.  Green.  Company. 

Some  people  who  got  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Dawes, 

( formerly  much  better  known  as  44  Charles at  the  Albion , 
carrying  the  stores  for  the  journey — viz.,  Champagne.') 

Teas.  Eriends  of  the  Aeronauts  ;  Teas. 

( proud  to  know  them,  and  shake  hands  with  them  before 

lots  of  people .) 

Some  more  people  who  got  in  the  way. 

Admirers.  A  Gent,  Admirers. 

(wishing  it  to  be  thought  that  he  was  going  up.) 

the  Man  in  the  Moon, 

Accompanied  by  nine  gentlemen,  eminently  distinguished  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  who  honoured  him  with  their  company  to  the 
skies. 

Shillings.  Waiters.  Shillings. 

'Oi  TroWol. 

We  had  been  recommended  to  go  on  the  hoop — a  circle  of  cane, 
to  which  the  netting  of  the  balloon  and  the  ropes  of  the  car 
(which  is  a  grand  name  for  a  large  baker’s  basket)  are  attached  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we,  with  some  difficulty,  climbed  there.  This 
view,  taken  on  the  spot,  represents 
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OUR  CONTEJITTIBLE  EFFORTS  TO  GET  ON  TO  TIIE  HOOP. 

But,  when  once  there,  the  seat  is  very  comfortable  ;  and  one  which 
we  really  recommend  all  future  visitors  to  take,  for  reasons  to  be 
hereafter  explained.  At  the  same  time  a  ladder  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  ascent — such  as  in  olden  times  was  found  at  the 
coaching  inns  for  outside  ladies.  For  all  dignity  is  lost  in  the 
straggle. 

At  length,  when  Mr.  Green  had  hailed  the  last  traveller  with, 
“  Going  up,  Sir  ?”  we  were  all  ready  to  ascend.  We  bade  our 
friends  farewell,  and  tried  to  smile,  but  it  wa3  a  failure.  Nor  was 
the  nervousness  diminished  by  the  last  speech  made  by  one  of  our 
party,  that  “  he  hoped  all  who  heard  him  would  avoid  the  bad  com¬ 
pany  of  aeronauts,  as  that,  with  drinking  and  joke-writing,  had 
brought  him  to  this  sad  end.”  He  also  added,  “  that  he  went  up 
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in  peace  with  everybody,  and  had  left  his  keys  behind  the  looking- 
glass.”  And  when  this  touching  speech  had  been  given,  Mr.  Green 
pulled  the  liberating  trigger,  and  up  we  went,  taking  some  cracker 
bon-bons  from  our  pocket,  which  we  distributed  to  the  crowd  as 


OUR  PARTING  GIFT. 


The  above  sketch  is  drawn  with  singular  fidelity.  The  action, 
in  the  crowd,  is  well  preserved  ;  and  their  anxiety  to  catch  the 
muvenirs  vividly  depicted.  The  likeness  to  ourselves  is  also 
admirably  caught,  especially  about  the  wristband. 

For  the  first  minute  or  two  of  our  ascent  we  were  too  much 
excited  to  notice  anything.  Everything  seemed  falling  away  from 
ns ;  going  rapidly  down  whilst  we  were  stationaiy — as  objects 
appear  to  do  when  more  wine  has  been  drunk  than  is  proper.  We 
heard  the  visitors’  huzzahs,  and  saw  them  gradually  assuming  the 
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appearance  of  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Noah’s  Ark  ;  and  then 
we  noticed 


EUSTON-SQUARE,  AS  IT  APPEARED  FROM  THE  BALLOON, 

at  which  we  had  scarcely  done  gazing  when  our  eyes  were  de¬ 
lighted  with,  a  picture  which  must  excite  enthusiasm  in  every 
British  heart,  even  before  Winterhalter’s.  It  was  that  of 


TIIE  QUERN,  PRINCE  ALBERT,  AND  ROYAL  FAMILY,  WALKING  IN 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  AS  THEY  APPEARED  FROM  THE  BALLOON. 


We  gave  them  three  cheers,  which,  we  are  afraid,  they  did  not  hear, 
and  threw  down  our  last  bon-bons  to  the  Royal  children,  which  Mr. 
Green  was  much  pleased  at  ;  as,  if  we  had  popped  them,  he  assured 
us  the  balloon  would  have  gone  off  with  a  bang,  and  we  should 
have  come  down  to  earth  much  more  rapidly  than  we  expected. 
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THE  PENITENTIARY,  SEEN  FROM  THE  BALLOON, 

was  the  next  object  of  attraction  ;  but,  as  we  were  already 
familiar  with  the  view,  from  the  map  of  London,  it  had  not  any 
peculiar  charm  of  novelty.  Much  more  interesting  was  the  view 
of  London,  which  we  shall  describe  as  if  we  were  writing  for  some 
High  Art  publication.  Order  ! 

Yes — there  it  lay— that  mighty  Babylon  in  which  so  many  noble 
minds  were  struggling  and  breaking  down,  calmly  sleeping  in  the 
warm  glow  of  eventide,  as  its  thousand  vanes  and  pinnacles  re¬ 
flected  the  light  in  twinkling  brightness  !  And  far  off — out  and 
away  in  the  grey  distance — did  its  polypus  arms  extend.  And 
every  speck  that  dotted  its  swarming  expanse  was  the  home,  and 
hearth,  and  holy  sanctuary  of  domestic  loves,  and  trials,  and 
bloodless  battles  nobly  won  ;  and  every  mite  that  traversed  its 
tiny  streets  had  a  heart,  and  impulse,  and  affections,  with  ourselves. 
Oh  !  human  vanity  !  oh,  soaring,  empty  conceit  of  man  !  how 
dost  thou  fall  to  less  than  nothingness,  when  we  thus  behold  the 
forms  in  which  thou  workest — grains  of  life  on  the  vast  system  of  being ! 

That’s  the  way  to  do  it  ;  and  no  wonder  everybody  is  so  fond 
of  it,  when  it’s  so  easy.  Mais  revenons,  &c.  The  view  of  London 
is  very  wonderful  ;  such  a  city  as  you  would  build  upon  a  billiard 
table  with  lots  of  little  Dutch  toy  villages  ;  with  people  very 
like  the  distinguished  individuals  who  throng  the  streets  in  the 
Illustrated  News’  view  of  Dublin.  But  the  river  is  equally 
wonderful,  and  especially 
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THE  S1EAMERS,  AS  THEY  APPEAR  PROM  THE  BALLOON 

shooting  out  two  trains  behind  them,  like  water-rockets  But 
with  regard  to  the  river  itself,  we  never  knew,  until  we  took  the 
bird’s-eye  view  which  the  present  trip  allowed  us  to, 


WHY  IT  IS  SO  PAR  TO  MARGATE  BY  WATER. 


We  sailed  merrily  on,  but  were  somewhat  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  have  an  interview  with  our  proprietor,  for  the  Moon 
was  not  yet  up.  But  we  had  plenty  to  occupy  our  attention,  never 
having  seen  a  “Map  of  the  country  for  twenty  miles  round 
Loudon  on  such  an  extensive  scale  before.  We  passed  the  Isle 
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of  Dogs,  and  Black  wall,  Plaistow,  Woolwich,  and  Erith  ;  and  at 
last  prepared  to  descend  near  Rainham,  in  Essex. 

The  process  of  descending  is  as  follows  : — Mr.  Green  throws 
out  a  grapnel  of  iron,  about  four  feet  long,  which  leaps  along  the 
ground  in  a  very  wonderful  manner,  and  at  last  holds  fast. 

The  progress  of  the  balloon  is  thus  suddenly  checked,  and,  from 
the  shock,  the  passengers  perform  various  feats,  in  the  manner  of 
Professor  Risley  and  his  Sons,  as  follows  : — 


FIRST  CHECK  OF  THE  GRAPNEL. 


You  cannot  form  a  clear  notion  of  those  “  Bounding  Balls  of  the 
Balloon”  (as  an  Astley’s  bill  would  say),  unless  you  put  some  corks 
on  a  drum,  and  then  give  it  a  good  bang,  when  they  will  imitate 
tolerably  well  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  passengers  when  the 
grapnel  first  catches.  But  this  is  not  all  that  may  occur.  The 
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ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  GRAPNEL 


i  s  sometimes  shown  in  hooking  up  cattle  for  stores  ;  and  this  fate 
neaily  hefel  one  of  the  cows  of  Mr.  Blewitt,  the  gentleman  on 
whose  land  we  were  about  to  descend,  but  no  connexion  with  the 
\ eteran  of  the  same  name  from  whom  “the  favour  of  a  song  is 
requested  so  often  after  dinner  at  the  Freemasons’. 

The  cows  appeared,  however,  to  be  up  to  it,  and  hooked  it 
t  hemselves,  lest  they  should  be  hooked.  Indeed, 


TIIE  PANIC  OF  TJIE  CATTLE,  WHEN  THEY  FIRST  SAW  THE 
BALLOON  COMING  DOWN, 
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was  such,  that  it  'formed  the  most  remarkable  object  during  the 
voyage,  and  was  only  exceeded  in  intensity  by  the 


ALARM"  OF  THE  BOY  WHOM  WE  CALLED  TO  ; 


for  he,  being  uneducated,  and  of  a  feeble  mind,  the  minute  he  per¬ 
ceived  us,  started  off  across  the  marshes,  and  was  never  seen 
more. 

So  we  came  down  unaided,  and  the  first  bump  that  the  balloon 
gave  against  the  ground  was  productive  of  the  most 


extraordinary  confusion  on  descending. 
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Those  on  the  hoop  smashing  the  hats  of  those  in  the  car,  turning 
each  into  a  Gibus,  which  shut  up  very  readily,  but  would  not  open 
again  into  the  soup-plate  hat,  now  so  fashionable.  But.  after  being 
so  long  in  suspense,  it  was  comfortable  to  find  ourselves  on  solid 
earth. 


THE  ESSEX  MARSHES 

are  not  lively  pieces  of  ground.  They  are  amphibious  pastures — 
so  much  so,  that  it  is,  at  times,  difficult  to  tell  where  the  land  ends 
and  the  w’ater  begins.  At  last,  after  many  ups  and  downs,  like 
an  india-rubber  ball  thrown  out  of  a  nursery  window,  the  balloon 
was  sufficiently  steady  for  us  to  alight.  And  then — as  it  gave  up 
its  gas  through  the  “butterfly  valve  it  settled  over,  and,  like 
the  dead  elephant,  majestically  sank  to  the  ground.  We  can 
scarcely  picture 


THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE  PASSENGERS,  AT  ONCE  MORE  FINDING 
SOMETHING  TANGIBLE  TO  BE  UPON. 
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It  was  only  exceeded  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  commenced 


THE  PROCESS  OF  PACKING  UP  THE  BALLOON, 

and  putting  it  into  the  car,  into  which  one  of  the  travellers,  over¬ 
come  by  the  excitement  and  the  champagne — which  was  all  along 
very  much  up — had  previously  tumbled. 

The  greatest  bore  of  all  was  the  coming  home.  We  did  not 
descend  on  the  grounds  of  any  gentleman  who  “hospitably  re¬ 
ceived”  us,  but  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh,  whence  we  had  three 
miles  to  walk  to  the  nearest  village.  And  then  horses  had  -to  be 
got,  and  an  omnibus  hunted  up,  and  beer  distributed  in  unlimited 
quantities  to  the  “helpers,”  all  of  which  took  up  two  or  three 
hours.  However,  the  trip  was  well  worth  the  expense.  Risk  there 
is  none  ;  Mr.  Green  is  anything  but  what  his  name  would  imply  in 
managing  his  ship.  A  novel  exhilarating  sensation  is  something 
now-a-days  in  these  times  of  go-a-head  universal  blase- ness,  and 
this  you  will  be  certain  to  experience  ;  so,  w'hen  you  see  “  early 
applications  for  seats  in  the  car  are  necessary  ”  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  go  and  make  one,  at  once. 


Contradiction  in  Terms. — Accidents  are  peculiarities  which 
may,  but  do  not  necessarily,  exist  co-incident  with  any  given  fact  or 
object.  They  are,  therefore,  the  reverse  of  essentials.  This  does  not, 
however,  hold  good  as  to  railways — recent  events  having  proved 
that,  on  these  works,  accidents  are  clearly  essentials. 


THE  STATUE, 

AS  IT  APFEARED  ON  THE  EVENING  OP  THE  WATERLOO  BANQUET. 


“  Gen’lemen  !  genl’emen,  I  say,  (hie).  Field  Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  (hie),  no — that’s  not  it — 
what  the  devil  is  it  ?  (hie).  He’s  quite  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such 
a  position.  He  don’t’want  to  be  taken  up  though  (hie)  ;  but  if  any¬ 
body  would  take  him  down  he’d  be  obliged  to  them.  Gen’lemen  ! 
(hie)  glorious  annivers’ry  ;  up  guards  and  at  ’em  !  hurrah  J” 

vol.  n. — no.  7.  <; 
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SWEETS  AND  BITTERS. 

A  BUFEO  LYRIC. 

It  is  decreed  that  none  should  lead 
A  life  without  alloy, 

But  from  its  cup,  the  draught  should  sup, 
Of  sorrow,  mixed  with  joy. 

And  though  some  pleasures  may  o’erflow, 
Without  a  chance  of  pain. 

Too  oft,  alas  !  a  shade  of  woe 
Will  follow  in  their  train. 

And  should  you  question  what  we  sing, 
And  doubt  our  moral  trite, 

Pray  listen  to  the  truths  we  bring, 

And  own  we’re  in  the  right. 

’Tis  sweet  into  some  fair  one’s  ear, 

Your  tale  of  love  to  pour  ; 

But  rather  awkward,  when  papa 
Is  listening  at  the  door. 

’Tis  sweet  to  wander,  side  by  side. 

The  bright  moon  to  behold  ; 

But  not  so  pleasant,  when  you  find 
Next  day  you’ve  both  caught  cold. 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  her  lips  confess, 

That  marriage  is  her  plan  ; 

But  most  distressing,  when  you  find 
That  you  are  not  the  man  ! 

fTis  sweet  when  some  one  sends  a  check, 

For  debts  long  given  o’er  ; 

But  most  annoying,  when  the  bank 
Has  fail’d  the  day  before. 
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’Tis  sweet  to  get  an  Opera  box 
For  nothing  in  the  spring  ; 

But  not  so  pleasant,  when  you  find 
No  great  artiste  will  sing. 

’Tis  sweet  when  to  America, 

From  bailiffs  you  take  flight ; 

But  not  so  pleasant,  when  you  find 
The  packet  sailed  last  night. 

Mis  sweet  to  see  the  morning  sun, 

In  all  his  radiance  bright  ; 

But  not  so  pleasant,  when  it  proves 
You  have  sat  up  all  night. 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog  hark, 

At  least  so  Byron  said)  ; 

Sweet  to  be  waken’d  by  the  lark, 

And  call’d  up  from  your  bed  ; 

But  not  so  pleasant,  when  the  dog 
Barks  day'  and  night  as  well  ; 

Or  when  the  lark’s  at  your  expense — 

As  pulling  off  the  bell. 

’Tis  very  sweet  to  some  gay  ball, 

Receiving  an  invite  ; 

But  rather  awkward,  when  you  go 
And  find  it’s  the  wrong  night. 

’Tis  sweet  to  be  pick’d  out  to  take 
Some  beauties  to  the  play  ; 

But  very  awkward,  when  you  find 
That  you  have  got  to  pay. 

’Tis  sweet  to  buy  some  comic  sheet, 

For  lots  of  fun  to  look  ; 

But  very  awkward  when  you  find 
’Tis  not  our  little  book. 

G  2 
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THE  WHITING  MOUSE  TO  THE  LADIES. 


IT?  OMEN  OF  ENGLAND 
—  I  am  the  Writing 
Mouse.  I  am  first  cousin 
to  the  Singing  Mouse.  You 
will  observe,  therefore, 
that  ours  is  quite  a  talented 
family.  We  are  no  ordi¬ 
nary  mice  I  assure  you. 
The  wainscot  is  proud  of 
us — our  hole  is  reckoned 
classic  ground  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  my 
greatest  ambition  is  to  keep  up  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  house.  My  musical  relative  is 
ill  at  ease  at  present.  She  is  jealous  of  the 
Swedish  Nightingale,  The  Whistling  Oys¬ 
ter  she  despised,  and  with  reason — a  musical 
celebrity  is  so  seldom  a  native.  J enny  Lind’s  triumph  she  feels 
more  deeply*  But  popular  affection  is  fickle — the  bird,  like  the 
beast,  will  have  its  day.  The  Swedish  Nightingale  will  pall,  as  did 
the  English  Mouse.  Punch  puffed  my  cousin  as  he  now  puffs  her 
rival.  Inconstant  Punch  !  All  ho  loved  he  has  forsaken.  He  loved 
the  Singing  Mouse — he  is  faithless.  He  loved  fun — he  has  abjured  it. 

But  I  forget  my  object  in  writing.  I  address  the  Ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land — I  vindicate  the  mice  of  England. 

Ladies,  listen.  We  are  little  greyish  brown  animals,  who  love 
cheese,  and  dwell  in  unregarded  chinks  in  your  dwellings.  We 
harbour  no  thoughts  of  harm  to  womankind.  We  bait  no  traps  for 
you.  We  set  no  cats  at  you.  To  a  little  nibbling  we  plead  guilty 
The  offence  is  tiny — tiny  as  the  stolen  morsel.  Why  then  do  you. 
hold  us  in  such  abhorrence — such  dread  ?  It  was  only  yesterday  I 
ventured  forth  for  a  little  run  upon  the  carpet.  Half  a  dozen  ladies 
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graced  the  room.  From  a  corner,  I  listened  to  the  silver  tinkling  of 
their  tongues.  They  were  talking  about  “  he’s”  and  “  it’s.”  The 
“  he’s”  meant  lovers— the  “  it’s,”  dresses.  Of  course  I  was  much 
edified  so  much  so,  that  in  my  eagerness  not  to  let  a  word  pass 
unheard,  I  ventured  upon  the  open  carpet.  The  bright  eyes  of 
Miss  Dickybird — they  would  look  with  perfect  equanimity  into  those 
of  the  most  desperate  lady-kJler — fell  on  me.  Heavens  !  my  ears 
still  ring  with  the  recollection  of  the  scream — the  simultaneous 
scream — with  which  the  half  dozen  ladies  leaped  on  half  a  dozen 
chairs  I 

Of  course,  ere  the  echo  died  away,  I  was  safe  in  the  wainscot : 
from  thence  I  now  write. 

Ladies — do  us  justice — are  we  such  formidable  creatures?  Do 
we  bite  ?  Do  we  scratch  ?  Do  we  sting  ?  No  :  and  yet  you  scream 
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when,  you  see  us.  How  is  it  ?  Dogs  bite,  Cats  scratch,  Bees  sting — 
But  you  scream  neither  at  a  dog,  nor  a  cat,  nor  a  bee.  Be  con¬ 
sistent,  dear  Ladies — shriek  when  Carlo  comes  wagging  his  tail- 
shriek  when  puss  comes  purring — shriek  when  you  watch  a  sweet¬ 
lipped  bee  drop  into  the  cup  of  a  honey-giving  flower.  But  view  in 
calmness  and  in  silence — or  even  with  some^sweet  words  of  curious 
kindness — the  harmless  gambols  of  our  brown-coated  brotherhood. 
We  are  innocent  of  all  but  petty  pilferings. 

What,  then,  is  our  crime  in  your  lustrous  eyes  ? 

“  Oh,  mice  are  nasty,  odious,  filthy,  abominable  little  animals.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Because  they  are.” 

Ladies,  we  are  very  weak,  and  have  no  appeal.  We  are  a  tribe 
of  little,  sleek-coated,  bright-eyed  beings.  We  live  upon  the  crumbs 
of  your  table.  We  gambol  in  the  quiet  night.  We  have  country 
tbrethren,  who  live  in  the  green  fields.  We  love  the  household  and 
he  hearth.  W e  are  little  creatures  who  smack  of  firesides  and  homes. 
We  are  domestic  like  the  cricket  which  chirps  upon  the  hearth. 
But  we  are  not  poetic  like  it— so  much  the  worse  for  the  poets. 
Why  should  we  not  be?  We  have  just  as  much  right.  Mice — as 
crickets — I  am  a  Writing  Mouse,  and  if  I  lower  myself  to  write  a 
book  for  next  Christmas,  I  shall  start  the  “  Mouse  in  the  Cupboard,” 
as  a  sequel  to  the  “  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.”  One  must  stand  up 
for  one’s  order — be  it  of  mice  or  men. 

But  ’tis  to  you,  Ladies,  that  my  appeal  is  now  made.  I  am  the 
“  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  crosses  floor.” 

I  do  you  no  harm — I  wish  you  no  haim.  Let  me  live  my  little 
season — I  belong  to  the  class  you  have  termed  “vermin.”  Ought 
nicknames  to  sanctifv  slauryiter?  Prove  that  I  hurt  you  and  I  die 
contented.  One  jerx  ot  the  wires  of  the  trap — one  crunch  of  the 
jaws  of  puss — and  all  is  over.  But,  until  good  cause  be  shown  for 
my  death,  leave  me  my  life.  Send  me  not  to  the  gallows  before  the 
witnesses  have  testified  and  the  jury  have  decided  against  me. 

Until  then  let  me  remain  the  nibbling,  in  order  that  I  may  be 

The  W kiting  Mouse. 
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OF  THE  CANDIDATE 

SUING  GENERAL  ELECTION. 
Air. — “  I’m  Afloat.” 

OW  your  vote  !  Give  your  vote  !  I  your 
member  must  be  ! 

And  so  that  I  have  it,  what  matter  to  me, 

If  a  free  one,  or  purchased  by  hundred  pound 
note — 

All !  All !  that  I  want,  and  must  have,  is 
your  vote. 

I  heed  not  the  Bribery  Act,  or  the  law, 

Of  my  golden-fill’d  purse  I  the  strings  will  undraw. 

I  ne’er  as  a  coward  will  truckle  or  kneel 
To  Russell  or  Bentinck — still  less  to  Bob  Peel. 

Quick  !  Quick  !  to  the  poll,  with  your  pockets  well  lined, 

We’ll  soon  leave  that  gull,  my  opponent,  behind. 

Up  !  Up  !  with  the  flags,  let  the  band  play  with  glee  ! 

Give  your  votes  !  Give  your  votes  !  I  your  member  shall  be  ! 

Hark  the  clock’s  striking  four  !  Close  the  poll !  Close  the  poll ! 

I  have  won — I’m  your  member — I’ll  feast  every  soul ! 

What  to  me  are  petitions  ?  my  seat  I’ll  retain — 

I’ve  brav’d  them  before,  and  will  brave  them  again. 

They  may  talk  of  qui  tarns  ;  threaten  Westminster  Hall ; 

They  may  kick,  they  may  struggle,  but  never  appal. 

I  smile  at  the  threats  of  my  unlucky  foe, 

To  the  far-famed  St.  Stephen’s,  right  onward  I  go. 

Hurrah  !  voters  brave,  ye  may  drink,  ye  may  sleep, 

And  thank  your  bright  stars,  you’ve  a  Member  so  deep. 

Sweet  visions  of  places  and  pensions  I  see — 

Who  knows  but  I  soon  may  the  Premier  be. 


SONG 

FOR  THE  EN 
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RACING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  glory  of  Ascot  has  quite  departed.  Since  the  railways  opened, 
trains  of  Gents— and  Gents  of  the  worst  class — have  ruined  the  pro¬ 
menade  .upon  the  course,  puffing  their  rank  cigars  into  everybody’s 
face,  and  what  they  call  “  doing  the  sweil,”  with  Snobs  and 
Gentesses,  upon  the  once  patrician  sward.  All  thebestpeople  keep 
in  their  carriages,  or  congregate  in  the  Grand  Stand.  And  so  there 
is  this  terrible  difference  at  present  between  what  Mr.  Wright,  of 
the  Adelphi,  would  call,  in  his  peculiar  grammatical  idion,  “  Ascot 
as  it  used  to  was,”  and  “  Ascot  as  it  didn’t  to  ought.” 


WHAT  ASCOT  WAS.  1837, 


THE  OLD  ASCOT  THURSDAY, 

I’ll  sing  you  a  good  old  song  about  the  high  patrician  name 
Which  Ascot  had  acquired  ere  the  screaming  railways  came, 
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When  on  its  course  to  promenade  turn’d  out  a  goodly  band 
Of  all  that  we  thought  highest,  ay,  and  fairest  in  our  land, 

In  the  good  old  Ascot  Gold  Cup  days,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

But  soon  its  honour’d  glories  fled  ;  and  railways  brought  down  mobs 
Of  cheap-  cloth’d  Gents,  with  rank  cheroots,  and  blouse -admiring 
Snobs, 

Who  puff’d  and  strutted  on  the  course  throughout  the  livelong  day, 
Disgusting  all  good  company,  and  driving  them  away. 

And  thus  the  Gold  Cup  day  was  not  as  in  the  olden  time. 


WHAT  ASCOT  IS.  IS  17. 


And  though  the  peas  and  thimbles  by  bold  Graham  were  put  down, 
A  coarser  set  of  rufflans  by  the  rails  were  brought  from  town  : 

So  let  us  grieve  that  Ascot  is  not  what  it  was  of  yore  ; 

And,  what  with  Slough  and  Woking  trains,  it  ne’er  will  be  so  more , 
On  the  good  old  Gold  Cup  holiday,  all  of  the  olden  time. 
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CHAT. 

FACTS,  FUN,  FICTION,  AND  ON  DITS,  FOR  RAIL 

BOAT,  BUS,  AND  CAB. 

Jenny  Lind  lives  entirely  on  omelettes,  made  from  the  eggs  of 
nightingales.  Five  hundred  persons  are  employed  about  England 
in  robbing  the  nests,  and  there  is  some  fear  that  the  species  will 
become  extinct. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  and  Lola  Montez  are  engaged  by  Mr. 
Webster,  to  supersede  the  Hungarian  dancers  at  the  Hay  market. 

Prince  Albert  is  very  fond  of  playing  at  leap-frog.  In  the 
entr’actes  at  the  Opera  he  makes  Leiningen  “  give  backs”  in  the 
ante-room. 

The  Art  Union  has  purchased  Mr.  Henning’s  picture  of  “  The 
Trial  by  Judge  and  Jury,”  exhibited  in  a  window  in  the  Strand,  for 
twelve  thousand  guineas. 

Cremorne  Gardens  are  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  will  take  the  management,  and  conduct  the  dancing 
next  season. 

M.  Dumas,  the  great  author,  is  an  admirable  performer  on  the 
Bones,  which  he  derives  from  his  Nigger  extraction.  He  is  very  great 
in  “  Allezrvous  en,  vieuxDan  Tucker ,”  t;  Lilies  de  Buffalo,  nepouvez- 
vous  pas  sortir  ce  soir,”  “  La  vielle  tante  Sally.”  and  “  II  y  en  a 
quelqu ’  un  chez  Dinah,'’  which  he  has  translated,  uniform  with  his 
Shakspere. 

M.  Jullien  has  purchased  the  National  Gallery,  and  will  open  it 
next  season  as  a  Casino  and  Restaurant.  The  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  will  be  removed  to  Crockford’s. 

The  Cafe  de  l’Europe,  in  the  Haymarket,  is  the  house  in 
which  Napoleon  slept  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
straw  through  which  he  sucked  up  his  last  sherry-cobbler  is  pre- 
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served  by  Mr.  Hemming,  who  shows  it  to  all  diners  above  two 
shillings. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  about  to  publish  a  new  romance  called  “Sloman, 
or  the  Cormorant  of  Caucasus.” 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  lately  made  a  joke.  On  being 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  property,  he  answered, 
“  Oh — Stowe  it  away  to  be  sure.”  Not  so  bad. 

Tiie  Death  of  O’Connell  has  been  pronounced  a  fiasco.  His 
friends  are  much- disappointed  at  the  little  sensation  it  created.  His 
heart  has  been  sent  to  Rome  ;  and  he  wished  his  spleen  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  England. 

The  Hops  about  Earnham  are  reported  to  be  free  from  flies  ; 
but  the  flies  attending  the  hops  in  the  country  towns  are  numerous. 

The  Tunnel  to  Australia  has  been  abandoned,  it  having 
been  found  that  people  going  down  from  England  in  a  proper 
position,  would  come  out  heels  upwards  in  the  antipodes. 

Mackerel  have  been  caught  in  great  numbers  in  Chelsea 
Reach  since  the  season  commenced  ;  and  a  sportsman  shot  a 
curious  lobster  on  Hampstead  Heath  last  week.  Its  ciaws  are 
feathered  .and  its  colour  a  bright  green,  which  turned  to  blue  when 
boiled.  Its  nest  was  discovered  in  an  adjacent  bush,  with  some 
young  shrimps,  evidently  the  cuckoos  of  the  concern. 

Railways  were  known  to  the  ancients.  A  line  has  just  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  with  the  engines  and  trains  ready  to  start, 
and  it  appears  they  had  day  tickets  to  Naples.  Hence  Arricus 
Diomedes — 

“  Non  nobis  domine  ;  quis  ?  A  te  o  cara  ! 

Monstrum  horrendum,  informe  ingens  di  tanti  palpiti, 

Ah  !  non  giunge,  fra  poco,  arma  virumque  cano. 

Tityre  tu,  patuko  parlez  vous  son  vergine  vezzoza.” 

Call  a  Spade  a  Spade. — We  sometimes  hear  of  the  penetralia 
of  a  temple.  We  shonld  suggest,  however,  that,  in  speaking  of  St. 
Paul’s,  the  word  tivopennytralia  should  be  coined  a:id  applied. 
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A  LEADER  FOR  DOUGLAS  JERROLD'S 

NEWSPAPER. 

To  the  “  Man  in  the  Moon.” 

IR, — I  am  a  poor  devil  author.  Hold¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jerrold  in  great  respect — as 
all  must  do  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
— I  tried  to  gain  his  attention,  by 
writing  in  a  similar  strain  to  his  own 
in  small  periodicals.  But  he  never 
noticed  me  ;  so  I  beg  you  will  reprint 
my  work,  that  in  so  leading  a  publi¬ 
cation  as  your  own,  it  may  catch  his 
eye,  and  cause  him  to  enquire  after  me 
to  relieve  him  when  busy.  For  I  am 
sure  the  difference  would  not  be  per¬ 
ceived. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Ali  Baba. 

THE  KNOUT  AND  THE  CHERUB. 

In  the  papers  of  the  past  week  we  read  the  following  report  : — 

“  John  Smith,  a  boy  nine  years  old,  was  charged  by  Mr.  Mace, 
grocer,  with  stealing  some  raisins,  value  one  penny.  Complainant 
stated  that  he  was  frequently  robbed  of  raisins,  which  were  exposed 
near  the  door,  by  boys,  who,  when  he  went  out,  ran  away  and  took 
sights  at  him  ;  he  wished  to  make  an  example  of  this  one.  The 
magistrate  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  ‘  taking  his  youth  into  con¬ 
sideration  !’  ” 

There  is  clemency  in  the  police-court !  Merciful  magistrate — 
humane  legislator  I  Camphorated  amulet  of  protection  against 
infant  pauper  delinquency  !  Bountiful  are  the  dispensations  of  the 
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bench  “  taking  his  youth  into  consideration sweet  the  allowance 
made  for  criminal  babes  ! 

Mr.  Mace  is  a  London  tradesman.  Ale  and  beeves  are  his,  and 
pippins  and  ruby  port.  His  word  is  good  at  the  fair  of  Mammon, 
and  Mammon  turns  the  scales  held  by  the  Solon  of  the  police-court. 
Yea,  not  the  breadth  of  a  hair  will  the  beam  incline,  except  it  be 
influenced  by  the  bit  of  gold— the  Jerry  of  fraudulent  justice.  Mr. 
Mace  can  beget  geld  coin  with  his  ink-bottle — a  grand  and  glo¬ 
rious  thing  :  his  goosequill  is  a  mine  of  wealth  !  He  hath  silver 
forks  that  know  the  savour  of  toothsome  venison,  and  a  Bonze  to 
show  him  to  salvation.  Mace  is  blessed  ! 

And  who  is  John  Smith  ?  A  shoeless,  blue-eyed  thing  of  nine 
years  old.  His  youth  is  “  taken  into  consideration  he  is  to  be 
whipped  !  His  white  and  tender  back  is  to  be  scarred  with  crim¬ 
son  brands  :  the  lash  is  to  enter  into  his  soul  for  one  pennyworth 
of  raisins.  The  blood  of  the  pauper  child  is  less  precious  than  the 
blood  of  the  blushing  grape  he  pilfered.  And  this  because  he  is  one 
of  the  lower  orders — God  help  them  they  are  low  enough  already. 
He  is  covered  with  the  fly-spots  of  rancid  poverty.  He  is  the 
infant  of  a  poor  man — a  serf,  a  thing  of  clay,  a  pipkin,  a  Pariah,  a 
mere  animal,  who  eats  with  his  fingers  iu  place  of  four  silver 
prongs  !  Oh  !  worthy  dispenser  of  justice  ! 

John  Smith  shall  not  be  overlooked.  Poor  wrrithing  little 
martvr  !  God  help  him  ! 

[PS. — I  can  write  this  by  the  column  or  yard,  as  you  may  de¬ 
termine  on  ;  but  the  worst  of  the  style  is  that  it  never  appears  to 
effect  any  change  any  where.  Still  there  is  a  great  charm  in 
abusing  respectability,  when  you’re  not  respectable  yourself ;  and 
I’m  told,  although  the  Londoners  have  found  it  out,  that  all  this 
goes  like  fireworks — and  with  the  same  properties — in  what  they 
call  the  manufacturing  districts.  My  terms  for  writing  as  above  are 
a  shilling  a  column.] 
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AN  ACT 

FOR  INCORPORATING  A  SOCIETY  TO  BE  CALLED 

*  THE  JOKE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  certain  individuals  frequently 
encountered  in  society  (who  are  desirous  of  being  called  “  drol  > 
dogs,”  “smart  fellows,”  “capital  chaps,”  “very  good  company,’ 
“  funny  creatures,”  “  agreeable  rattles,”  “  wags,”  and  similar  appel¬ 
lations)  to  maintain  their  reputations  by  pilfering  the  jokes  of  other 
people,  and  thus  irade  on  false  capital 

And  whereas  this  appropriation  having  arrived  at  such  a  pitcn 
that  no  legitimate  wit  dares  make  a  joke  for  fear  of  its  being 
directly  taken  up,  the  following  rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
protection  of  the  true  jokes  and  the  discomfort  of  the  false  ones  o — 

May  it  therefore  please  everybody  that  it  be  enacted,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  henceforth  every  joke  be  considered  the  property  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  only  to  be  used  according  to  the  following 
tariff : — 

A.  That  a  joke  be  priced  according  to  its  excellence,  such  excel¬ 
lence  being  determined  by  delivering  it  to  Mr.  Barry  the  clown  at 
Astley’s,  to  say  in  the  ring  j  and  that  the  langhter  and  applause 
attending  its  production  be  considered  as  the  test  of  its  value. 

B.  That  the  use  of  a  joke  for  the  evening  be  fixed  at  half-a- 
crown,  if  the  utterer  takes  the  credit  of  it  to  himself.  But  if  he  says 
“  I  heard  a  capital  thing  at  the  club  the  other  day,”  or  “  Ginger 
made  me  laugh  by  saying,”  &c.,  then  he  may  have  the  joke  at  one 
shilling  per  night. 

C.  That  the  writers  of  pantomimes  and  burlesques  may  have 
them  on  the  same  terms  ;  and,  as  an  encouragement,  any  author 
hiring  twelve  jokes,  will  be  presented  with  three  in,  as  a  bonus,  upon 
“  bricks,”  “  cutting,”  “  green,”  “  done  brown,”  “  awful  sacrifice,” 
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“  rather,”  or  other  similar  words,  to  the  value  of  which  all  the  bur¬ 
lesque  authors  will  readily  testify. 

D.  That  a  joke,  if  damaged  by  too  frequent  use,  or  impaired  in 
the  telling,  be  paid  for  to  the  fall,  at  the  value  previously  determined 
upon;  and  no  joke  be  kept  beyond  the  evening. 

E.  That  an  utterer  of  a  forged  joke,  or  an  old  one  in  a  new  shape, 
be  directly  prohibited  from  telling  another  for  some  time,  to  be 
determined  on  according  to  the  joke’s  value;  but  if  the  culprit  be 
summarily  convicted,  that  he  be  sentenced  to  sit  with  lovers  of  high 
art  for  a  week. 

F.  That  the  ^copyright  does  not  extend  to  jokes  made  at  slow 
dinner  parties  upon  “brains,”  “tongue,”  “ rum ;”  calling  snuffing 
the  candles  “  throwing  a  little  light  on  the  subject;”  terming  the 
guest  who  comes  in  last  “  the  late  Mr.  Thompson,”  and  chaffing 
the  host  upDn  the  state  of  his  liquor-stand  by  telling  him  that  he  is 
“  out  of  spirits.”  At  the  same  time,  the  perpetrators  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  utterance  of  these  waggisms  has  become  a  greater 
joke  than  the  jokes  themselves  ever  were. 

Gr.  That  the  greatest  caution  be  henceforth  observed  by  the 
w  riters  of  newspaper  paragraphs  in  attributing  jokes  to  acknowledged 
wits  (when  the  smart  things  have  evidently  never  been  said  by 
those  gentlemen),  because  the  real  manufacturer  will  then  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  just  remuneration  due  to  him. 

Saving  Always  that  the  time  arrives  when  no  new  jokes  are 
made— a  period  evidently  fast  approaching;  in  which  case,  the 
copyright  being  expired,  everybody  may  use  the  old  ones  as  he 
pleases. 


A  Bcll  in  tiie  Cochin-China  Shop. — The  Pope  is  so  pleased 
with  the  affectionate  pastoral  disposition  manifested  by  M.  de 
Fourcade,  in  standing  upon  the  deck  of  La  Gloire,  and  encouraging 
the  fire  upon  his  diocese,  until  upward  of  a  thousand  of  his  flock 
were  killed,  that  on  reaching  Rome,  he  will  be  saluted  (a  la  Aider- 
man  Waithman)  as  “  feu  Bishop  of  Samos.” 


so 
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INTERESTING  GAME. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Straggles,  sends  us  the  following  Game  of  Chess.— 
White  not  to  win  at  all  anyhow. 

WHITE. 


BLACK. 


Perhaps  some  of  our  Chess  friends  will  favour  us  with  a  solution. 

By  the  way,  an  ingenious  manufacturer,  Mr.  Besemere,  has  sent 
us  some  “  Chess  Shirts  ”  for  review,  which  we  should  presume 
came  under  the  head  of  check  patterns.  We  would  suggest  that 
similar  problems  to  the  above  be  printed  on  the  next  batch,  whereby 
gentlemen  travelling  on  the  rail,  will  only  have  to  take  off  their 
coats  to  provide  rational  recreation  for  their  companions.  We  pro¬ 
pose  that  this  should  be  called  the  “  Staunton  Shirt.” 
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NAVAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  THAMES  STEAM  SQUADRON. 

EGARDING  the  river 
season  to  have  com¬ 
menced,  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  make  a  grand  tour 
of  inspection  along  the 
Thames,  visiting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  naval  stations  be- 
t.v*een  Battersea  and 
London-bridge,  with  a 
view  to  a  preservation  of 
the  efficiency,  in  all 
branches  of  service,  of 
the  Thames  halfpenny, 
penny,  twopenny,  and 
sixpenny  steam-fleet. 

For  this  patriotic  purpose,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  proceeded  to 
Chelsea  upon  the  top  of  a  bus,  maintaining  a  strict  incognito,  and 
attended  by  a  suite  limited  to  nobody.  Arrived  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  “  Don  Saltero,”  the  Man  in  the  Moon  at  once  made 
for  the  jetty  and  works  nearest  Battersea-bridge.  He  was  received 
by  the  money-taker,  who,  on  receipt  of  twopence,  presented  him 
with  a  pass,  placing  at  his  disposal  any  of  the  company’s  boats  as 
far  as  London-bridge.  He  accordingly  entered  Citizen  A,  and 
hoisted  his  flag  at  the  fore,  a  feat  which  he  accomplished  by  waving 
his  pocket-handkerchief  in  that  part  of  the  vessel.  Upon  this  sig¬ 
nal,  the  start  at  once  took  place,  and  Citizen  A  proceeded  down 
the  river  at  a  rattling  pace. 
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The  Man  in  the  Moon  observed  with  pleasure  the  construction 
of  several  new  harbours  of  refuge,  as  well  as  tidal  piers,  at  Chelsea 
— works  which,  from  their  well-chosen  position,  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  any  foreign  hostile  force.  The  fleet  at 
these  stations  appeared  to  be  numerous,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
trans-Battersea-bridge  packets  of  the  old  construction,  a  new  squad¬ 
ron  of  Kew  and  Brentford  liners  sail  regularly. 

At  Battersea  the  British  flag  flew  over  a  new  victualling  and  gin 
and  watering  station  of  some  consequence.  The  Red  House  main¬ 
tains  its  importance  and  efficacy  as  the  key  to  Battersea- reach. 
Pimlico  also  boasts  a  new  pier,  but  the  Man  in  the  Moon  regrets 
to  say  that  it  is  not  fortified  or  defended  by  one  hundred  sixty-fom 
pounders  and  four  regiments  of  gunners.  Pimlico  is,  therefore 
open  to  attack;  but  the  money  taker  appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits, 
and  no  doubt  would  do  his  duty  in  the  case  of  an  invasion. 

Nine  Elms  harbour  appeared  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The 
port  admiral’s  flag  flew  ou  a  dummy  of  great  capabilities  as  a  man- 
of-war.  Lambeth  and  Westminster,  both  naval  stations  of  import¬ 
ance,  leave  little  to  be  desired  except  the  erection  of  heavy  water 
batteries  and  barracks  for  the  accommodatio  n  of  a  rocket  force. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  the  na¬ 
tional  finances,  there  is  likely  to  be  soon  anything  done  in  the 
matter. 

Hungerford,  the  Plymouth  of  the  Thames,  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  since  last  year.  The  floating  barges  have  been  strengthened 
and  made  quite  capable  of  resisting  any  attack  likely  to  be  made 
on  them.  The  authorities  of  the  bridge  and  the  piers  have  also 
made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  from  which  the  best  re¬ 
sults  may  be  anticipated.  The  distribution  of  the  fleet  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Hungerford  stations  was  as  follows.  Bridge  pier — Naid , 
Sylph ,  Sybil ,  Moonlight ,  London  Pride ,  Bachelor,  and  Daisy.  At 
the  Waterman’s  Pier — Waterman  3  and  5  and  Citizen  B.  At  the 
Adelphi — Bee  and  Cricket .  This  is  a  formidable  disposable 
force 
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Proceeding  down  the  river,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  inspected  the 
victualling  department  of  Citizen  A.  The  stout  contract  appears 
to  have  been  well  taken  up,  hut  the  cigars  were  mere  cabbage, 
and  ought  not  to  be  served  out  to  any  of  the  passengers  in  the 
steam  navy. 

Waterloo-bridge  station  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  la*e  gales.  Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  been  productive  of 
much  injury  in  the  Bay  of  the  Temple,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  break-waters  at  both  positions. 

Blackfriars-bridge  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  tre* 
mendous  naval  combats  reported  in  history  ;  but  the  City  and  river 
authorities  now  appear  to  be  on  the  best  footing — and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  a  Waterman  boat  being  saluted  with  a  storm 
of  shot  and  shells. 

Leaving  Blackfriars,  Southwark  was  speedily  attained,  and  Citi- 
zen  A  rounded  one  of  the  piers  of  London-bridge  in  gallant  style, 
taking  up  her  moorings  amid  the  splendid  fleet  lying  here,  under  a 
s  flute  of  blown  off  steam  from  all  the  vessels. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  immediately  proceeded  on  shore  without 
expressing  to  Captain  Muggins,  Ii.N.  (Biver  Navy),  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  he  felt  at  the  efficiency  of  the  defences  on  shore,  and  the  admi* 
rable  state  of  discipline  of  the  fleet  in  general. 


A  Great  Pact. — Money  is  called  hard  cash  because  it  is  so  hard 
to  get  hold  of. 

This  Figure’s  L’Ettt. — People  who  go  to  the  Exhibition  raise 
their  heads  in  astonishment  at  Mr.  Etty’s  vulgar  “  Joan  of  Arc.” 
Very  good  ;  and  now,  why  are  their  hands  like  ladies’  dresses  in 
the  Oxford-street  shop  windows  ?— Because  they  are  put  up  at  a 
very  low  figare. 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  NORMAS. 

BY  T - S  B - N  M - -Y. 

OW  glory  to  La  Diva  who  still  reigns  the 
Queen  of  song, 

And  glory,  too,  to  Costa,  may  he  wield  the 
baton  long. 

Now  let  the  distant  sound  of  song,  and  echo  of 
the  band, 

Be  heard  through  Covent-garden,  and  Long 
Acre,  and  the  Strand. 

And  thou,  too,  Morning  Chronicle ,  bold  partisan 
of  Beale, 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  cur  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  weal. 

For  ill  advised  was  Jenny,  when  she  thought  to  reach  the  throne 
Of  that  unrivalled  songstress  who  had  made  the  part  her  own. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  first  night  proved  she  had  essayed  too  much ; 
Hurrah!  hurrah  for  Grisi,  and  the  Norma  none  can  touch!  ' 

Oh!  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when  a  week  before  the  day, 

We  saw  proud  Lumley  posting  up  his  bills  in  long  array; 

And  read,  ’twas  by  the  Queen’s  command — that  she  and  all  her  peers 
Would  to  the  grand  ovation  join  her  bouquet  and  their  cheers. 
There  stood  the  name  of  grand  Lablache — of  mighty  voice  and  limb ; 
And  there  too  was  Fraschini,  but  we  did  not  care  for  him. 

We  saw  the  salle  we  thought  of  handsome  Edmund’s  cravat  white; 
And  good  Sir  Henry’s  blond  moustache,  all  curling  with  delight. 
And  we  cried  unto  our  Norma,  that  she  might  be  underlined, 

To  combat  for  her  own  great  name,  and  leave  the  Lind  behind. 

The  Queen  is  come  to  welcome  Lind;  and  early  did  she  dine. 

And  all  along  the  Haymarket  are  Life  Guards  in  a  line  ; 
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She  looks  upon  her  people,  pack’d  within  the  Opera  walls. 

And  they  look  at  Grisi  overhead,  and  Mario  in  the  stalls. 

Now  rouse  thee,  Lind ;  portray  the  priestess  Norma’s  rage  and 
shame ; 

Work  up  the  end  of  the  first  act !  Be  not  so  very  tame  ! 

A  thousand  here  have  Grisi  heard  ;  strong  minds  who  won’t  be 
done, 

By  what  they  call  “  new  readings,”  when  there  can  be  only  one. 
Goon — goon!  more  power  yet!  Alack — the  curtain  falls, 

And  “  very  nice,  but  not  the  thing,”  is  murmured  in  the  stalls. 

Ho!  partisans  of  Lumley,  don  habiliments  of  woe  ! 

Weep,  rend  your  hair,  to  hear  the  truth  :  your  Norma  was  “  no  go.5> 
Ho!  Verdi,  bring  for  charity  thy  opera  to  their  aid, 

That  Jenny  Lind  may  sing  and  no  comparison  be  made. 

Ho  !  bold  Bond-street  librarians  find  the  public  still  is  true 
Unto  their  long-tried  favourite,  to  whom  all  praise  be  due. 

For  Grisi  still  hath  proved  herself  the  best  of  all  the  bunch, 

Hath  mocked  the  critic  of  the  Post,  and  box-bought  praise  of  Punch . 
Then  glory  to  La  Diva  who  yet  reigns  the  Queen  of  song, 

And  glory,  too,  to  Costa — may  he  wield  the  baton  long! 


CRUEL  BUT  TRUE. 

Why  is  a  volume  of  Punch  like  a  pot  of  bad  tea  ? 
Because  its  full  of  slow  leaves. 


Temple  Eatixg  House. — The  Benchers  of  the  Temple  beg  to 
state  that  their  Ordinary  is  held  every  day  during  Term  time  at  half¬ 
past  five  o’clock.  Customers  at  this  cook-shop  have  the  privilege, 
in  three  years,  of  becoming  barristers,  and  of  sneering  at  attomies, 
who,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  taking  their  meals  at  other 
slap-bang  establishments.  N,B. — Hot  joints  daily.  Chops  and 
steaks. 
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MONODY, 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELEPHANT  AT  THE 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 


E  IS  dead — but  not  in  the 
Eastern  land, 


By  the  banks  of  the  sacred 
river, 


Where  the  English  catch  coups 
de  soldi  in  the  head, 


And  chronic  complaints  in 
-  I  -  '  cs#  the  liver. 

He  is  dead — but  not  ’neath  that  scorching  sun 
Where  Griffins,  sometimes,  by  a  bungle, 

Going  out  to  hunt  tigers,  get  hunted  themselves 
By  the  yellow- striped  lords  of  the  jungle. 

Yet  he  sought,  with  his  dim  and  his  glazing  eye, 

The  form  of  the  Hyinelali  mountains  ; 

He  listened  and  watched  for  the  gurgling  flow 
Of  the  holy  Ganges’  fountains. 

And  the  sound  of  water  did  smite  his  car — 

Ha  !  a  mountain  beyond  the  rill  ! 

The  river,  alas  !  was  the  Regent’s  Canal ; 

And  the  mountain — was  Primrose  Hill  ! 

Calmly  he  laid  himself  down  to  die, 

Upon  what  could  be  no  small  bier ! 

Not  an  angry  idea  came  into  his  head, 

Though  he  wetted  his  tusks  with  a  tear. 

Without  struggle  or  pain  life  went  ebbing  away, 

H .  felt  himself  slipping  off  slick. 
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But,  he  did  not  know  how,  with  his  paralysed  limbs, 
He  should  ever  be  able  to  kick  ! 

All  is  over,  and  nought  but  the  carca's  is  left — 

He  departed  this  life  without  funk, 

The  journey  was  long,  but  he  made  up  his  mind, 
And  afterwards  packed  up  his  trunk. 

But  still  the  deceased,  in  a  skeleton  form, 

Is  to  call  forth  astonishment’s  tones — 

If  he  cannot  re-visit  the  grounds  in  the  flesh, 

At  least  he’ll  be  back  in  the  bones. 


THE  RAILWAY  PARLIAMENT. 

IS  but  too  true,  as  prophesied  by  Colonel  Sibthorp,  that 
the  Railway  interest  intends  to  be  sent  amply  represented 
in  the  next  Parliament.  No  branch  of  the  system  will  be 
neglected.  The  noisy  Repealers,  whose  speeches  give 
harmless  vent  to  the  discontents  of  Ireland,  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  safety-valves,  and  the  majority  of  their 
audience  will  faithfully  represent  the  sleepers.  The  steam- 
whistle  will  find  a  mouthpiece  for  its  trouble  and  treble  in 
Mr.  Sheil.  The  guards  (of  all  colours)  will  be  fitly  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  as  he  is  invariably  on  the  rail.  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  is  always  shocked  when  made  to  produce  letters,  will, 
therefore,  advocate  the  electric  telegraph.  The  first  and  second 
classes  will  supply  the  great  body  of  members  ;  but  members  for  the 
third  class  will  be  ousted  on  petition,  inasmuch  as  that  class  has  no 
seats.  The  democratic  members  will  attend  to  the  levelling  depart¬ 
ment.  The  tunnels  will  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Williams,  as  they  are  the  greatest  bores  in  the  house,  and  the  Young 
Englanders  will  appear  as  representatives  of  the  useless  and  ill- 
matched  buffers. 
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CLASSIC  TALES. — No.  III. 

THE  TAKING  OF  TROY. 

OR  ten  years  had  the  Grecians  be¬ 
sieged,  in  vain,  the  redoubtable  City  of 
Troy.  Although,  sometimes  achieving 
a  partial  success,  the  breaches  they 
made  were  continually  being  repaired 
by  the  Trojans,  who,  on  their  part, 
frequently  made  such  successful  sallies, 
that  many  of  the  Grecian  allies  began  to  fear 
that  their  attempts  at  rearing  their  standards 
on  the  walls  of  Troy  would  prove  (as  efforts  at 
rearing  standards  on  walls  generally  do) — 
fruitless. 

At  length,  during  a  truce,  or  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  breathing¬ 
time,  the  Grecians  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  their  enemies  a  magnificent  present,  being  an 
enormous  wooden  horse,  artfully  constructed,  with  a  hollow  body, 
into  which  the  picked  flower  of  the  army  were  carefully  stowed — a 
small  regiment  of  foot  thus  being  turned  into  a  large  body  of  horse. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the  idea  originated  with  the 
Trojans  themselves,  who,  when  ridiculing  their  enemies  on  horse¬ 
back,  had  often  enquired,  “  Hadn’t  you  better  get  inside  ?” 

Some  of  the  old  Trojans,  however,  declared  that  the  absence  of 
the  Greeks  would  be  far  more  desirable  than  all  their  presents,  and 
when  the  gift  was  brought  into  the  city,  regarded  it  with  the 
utmost  suspicion,  being  only  prevented  from  a  close  inspection 
by  the  udvice  of  its  guardians,  who  persuaded  them  not  to  look 
the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
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Still,  one  of  them,  unable  to  control  his  doubts,  cast  his  spear  at 
the  mass,  hoping  that  by  thus  making  a  hole  he  might  be  enabled  to 
sec  farther  into  the  matter.  To  the  surprise  of  the  multitude,  a  sudden 
“  Come,  I  say  !”  rang  out  from  the  interior  of  the  horse,  while 
a  ruddy  stream  issuing  from  its  side  proclaimed  that  the  venturous 
striker  had  “  drawn  the  claret  from  the  wood.” 


Even  this  was  insufficient  to  expose  the  trick  to  the  thick-  headed 
Trojans  ;  the  very  Seers,  whose  business  it  most  peculiarly  was  to 
keep  their  eyes  open,  saw  nothing  in  the  incident  but  a  prodigy, 
indicating  as  most  prodigies  did,  something  that  nobody  could 
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understand.  The  crowd  concurred  in  regard:ng  the  moncter 
statue  as  a  masterpiece  of  Grecian  art,  as,  indeed,  it  afterwards 
proved  to  be,  and  a  notice  was  pasted  up,  stating  that  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mammoth  Horse  would  be  continued  until  further 
notice.  Possibly  the  immense  height  of  the  horse  prevented  the 
body  of  the  people  from  being  up  to  it. 

When  darkness  had  concealed  the  light  of  day,  with  her  night¬ 
shade,  and  the  last  few  idlers  had  gone  home  to  bed,  a  secret  door 
in  the  side  of  the  horse  opened,  and  a  Grecian  warrior,  issuing  from 
the  interior  of  the  timber  animal,  came  cautiously  out  and  slid 
down  one  of  the  legs  on  to  the  ground.  After  looking  hurriedly 
around  he  gave  a  low  whistle,  which  was  answered  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  one  after  the  other,  the  whole  of  his  comrades  (with  the 
exception  of  the  one,  who  having  been  mortally  wounded  by  the 
spear  of  the  sceptic,  had  nearly  betrayed  all,  by  holloaing  before 
he  was  out  of  the  wood)  descended  in  a  similar  manner. 

Some  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  they  unbolted  to 
afford  admission  to  their  friends,  while  the  rest,  armed  for  the 
purpose  with  linderboxes  and  balls  of  Greek  fire  (a  combustible 
material,  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  pitch  with  which  the  ancients 
pitched  their  tents),  amused  themselves  by  making  bonfires  of  the 
principal  buildings,  thus  extinguishing  for  ever  the  glory  of  ancient 
Trov. 

Thus  was  Troy  taken  and  des-troyed,  and  perhaps  never  was 
any  city  more  completely  taken — by  surprise.  It  may  be  said  of 
its  inhabitants,  that,  living  in  an  age  when  the  classics  were  most 
extensively  taught,  they  fell  victims  to  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  character. 


If  the  park  keepers  persevere  in  their  exclusiveness,  we  may 
soon  have  them  shutting  out  domestic  slaveys,  because  the  place 
isn’t  a  Parc  auz  Serfs. 
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THE  REPORTERS  WRONG  AGAIN. 


AVING  no  small  influence  just 
at  present,  we  are  requested  by 
Viscount  Morpeth  to  correct 
an  error  in  the  reports,  furnished 
by  the  daily  papers,  of  his  speech 
on  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  is  made  to  say 
that  “  want  of  time  alone  pre¬ 
vented  his  attending  to  so  im¬ 
portant  a  measure,  and,  therefore, 
that  London  must  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  more  accurate  report  of  his  speech  : — 

Lord  Morpeth  said  that  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  London 
could  not  be  attended  to  at  present.  He  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
it.  Every  honourable  member  must  see  that.  How  was  he  to  at¬ 
tend  to  such  matters?  Had  he  not  to  mind  fifty  other  things? 
Had  he  not  that  very  week  to  take  the  chair  at  at  least  a  dozen 
pleasant  meetings,  and  to  prepare  a  dozen  speeches  for  that  purpose? 
He  would  not  fatigue  the  House  with  enumerating  all,  but  there 
w'as  the  Caxton  Testimonial  Meeting.  Had  he  not  to  attend  that? 
Then  there  was  the  Hullah  Testimonial  Meeting.  Had  he  not  to 
attend  that?  Then  there  was  a  very  agreeable  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  a  meeting  in  the  country  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Fish¬ 
mongers’  Benevolent  Asylum.  How  could  he  do  everything?  (Hear ! 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel.)  Ah  !  he  understood  that  cheer.  The  hon. 
Baronet  meant  to  hint  that  he  (Lord  Morpeth)  was  a  Minister  of 
State,  and  that  he  received  a  salary  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  instead  of  amusing  himself  elsewhere.  But  he  must  say  that 
he  thought  that  was  taking  a  very  restricted  and  illiberal  view  of 
the  matter. 
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REWARDS  OEEERED. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  hereby  offers  a  copy  of  his  current  Num¬ 
ber  for  any  of  the  following  articles  : — 

A  novel  in  which  nobody  pulls  anybody  out  of  the  water. 

An  Irish  newspaper,  without  a  report  of  a  revolting  murder ;  and 
a  more  revolting  speech  at  the  Repeal  Association. 

A  criticism  on  Mademoiselle  Lind,  in  which  the  critic  once  de¬ 
scends  from  superlatives. 

A  number  of  the  Herald  or  Standard,  without  one  puff  of  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Cobden,  in  pure  English. 

A  play  at  the  Hay  market,  without  Mr.  Gough  and  his  amiable 
lispth. 

A  laugh  produced  by  one  of  Punch's  late  jokes. 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  A  CASINO  D’ETE. 

FTEN  have  we  been  requested  to  excite  the 
popular  indignation  with  respect  to  the  Cre- 
morne  dancing  platform.  What  with  the  sun, 
and  the  rain,  and  the  green  w'ood — in  this  case 
anything  but  the  “  merry  green  wood”  of  the 
poets — a  Polka,  or  Deux  Temps  ( Doo  tong  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  Gents)  is  perfectly  im¬ 
practicable.  The  boards  have  so  gaped,  and  shrunk,  and 
started,  that  the  proprietors  might  just  as  well  have  laid 
down  a  set  of  five-barred  gates,  park  palings,  and  ribbed 
Astley’s  platforms  to  skim  about  upon.  The  flooring,  when 
taken  up,  will  anwer  remarkably  well  for  the  shifting  stages 
of  a  steamboat  pier.  At  present,  we  have  pictured  its  effects  wThen- 
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ever  any  rapid  evolution  is  attempted.  M.  Laurent’s  admirable 
band  “of  fifty  performers”  as  the  advertisements  say— (by the  way 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  must  have  been  slightly  elevated  at  the 


time,  and  saw  double) — deserves  a  better  area.  It  this  be  not 
amended  the  IMan  in  the  Moon  must  administer  a  little  lunar 
caustic  to  keep  down  the  granulations  permanently. 
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GOING  OUT  TOR  A  WALK. 

A  READING  FROM  A  TRAGEDY  OE  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

Scene. — Mr.  Pettylove!  s  Parlour. — Mr.  Pettylove  with  his 
Hat ,  Gloves,  and  Stick. 

Mr.  Pettylove  (calling).  Are  you  ready,  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Pettylove  (from  bedroom).  Quite  ready,  love. 

Mr.  Pet.  I’m  waiting. 

Mrs.  Pet.  I’m  coming. 

[Mr.  Pettylove  sits  down—  gets  up — walks  three  times  round 
the  room — looks  into  the  cupboard — reads  the  maker’s 
name  in  his  hat — brushes  it— flourishes  his  stick,  as 
though  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  nobody — whistles 
three  Polkas ;  and  part  of  a  scene  from  “  Norma” — pokes 
the  fire — looks  out  at  each  window — stares  in  the  glass — 
chirrups  to  the  canary— runs  his  forefinger  up  and  down 
the  piano — and  pokes  up  the  goldfish  with  his  stick. 

Mr.  Pet.  The  time  that  woman  takes  to  dress.  ( Calling.) 

Mary,  dear,  what  is  keeping  you  ? 

Mrs.  Pet  (from  bedroom ).  What  a  man  you  are  !  So  tiresome. 

Don’t  I  tell  you — I’m  ready  ? 

Mr.  Pet  (impatiently).  Well,  come  along. 

Mrs.  Pet  (from  bedroom).  Have  you  got  your  hat  ? 

Mr.  Pet.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Pet.  And  your  gloves  ? 

Mr.  Pet.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Pet.  And  your  cane  ? 

Mr.  Pet.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Pet.  And  brushed  your  coat  ? 

Mr.  Pet.  God  bless  my  soul,  yes,  half-an-hour  ago. 

Mrs.  Pet.  Well,  just  stop  a  minute,  till  I  pin  my  collar. 

Mr.  Pei  ( flinging  himself  on  sofa).  It’s  not  the  time  she  takes 
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to  get  ready,  but  the  time  she  is  after  being  ready.  Let  me  see 
how  many  I  can  count  before  she  comes.  One,  two,  three — 

[ Counts  deliberately  up  to  387. 

Enter  Mrs.  Pet. 

Mrs.  Pet.  Why,  I  thought  you  were  ready  ?  What  on  earth  are 
you  doing,  lying  there  ? 

Mr.  Pet  (starting  up).  Here  I  am  :  let’s  be  off,  for  God’s  sake  ! 

Mrs.  Pet.  Wait,  wait.  What  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  about  ? 
Where  are  the  keys  ? 

Mr.  Pet.  There,  on  the  table,  before  your  nose. 

Mrs.  Pet.  Well,  I’m  sure.  (  Takes  beys.)  Such  a  man  !  Did 
any  one  ever.  But  it’s  always  the  way.  Come  along,  you  cross 
thing  ?  [  Going. 

Mr.  Pet.  At  last  :  thank  heaven  ! 

Mrs.  Pet.  Stop — stop — my  boot  lace  has  come  untied. 

Mr.  Pet.  Oh — oh — o’  o’  o’  o’  o’  h — 

Mrs.  Pet.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning — oh  oh 
o’  o’  o’  hing — indeed — that’s  all  the  regard  you  have  for  your  poor 
wife.  Well — well — I  suppose  I  must  bear  it.  It’s  what  we  women 
have  to  put  up  with. 

Mr.  Pet.  Let’s  be  off — do  dear — let’s  be  off. 

Mrs.  Pet.  And  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  hindering  you  from 
being  off — lock  the  cupboard  and  come. 

Mr.  Pet.  There — now  do  come. 

Mrs.  Pet.  Well — I’m  coming — oh,  I  forgot — just  let  me  have  a 
look  in  the  glass. 

Mr.  Pet.  Confound  the  glass  ! 

Mrs.  Pet.  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  Mr.  Petty  love,  that 
you  make  use  of  these  expie&aums.  von  la!  all  my  collar  sticking 
up  like  goodness  gracious.  Do  fetch  a  pin  from  the  bed- room 
there’s  a  dear — do  Petty  love. 

\_Pettylove  groans  and  exits. 

Mrs.  Pet.  Worrit  these  men — there  such  impatient  things. 

[Re-enter  Pettylove  with  pin. 
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Now  then  dear,  fasten  my  collar  just  down  to  the  mantilla — you 
know — behind. 

Mr.  Pet.  Well  then — will  you  be  ready  when  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Pet.  Of  course  I  shall.  God  bless  the  man — have  not  I 
been  ready  this  half-hour? 

[  Pettylove  tries  to  pin  collar  and  pricks  his  fingers. 

Pettylove.  Damn  the  thing! 

Mrs.  Pet.  Mr.  P.!  Mr.  P.!  such  an  infidel!  where  do  you  expect 
to  go  to. 

Mr.  Pet  (in  a  towering  passion).  Are  you  going  or  are  you  not? 

Mrs.  Pet.  Here’s  a  to  do — here’s  a  fuss — come  along  then — you 
nasty,  disagreeable,  cross,  ill-tempered,  abominable  thing. 

[  They  go  down  stairs  in  silence  to  the  hall  door. 

Mr.  Pet.  ( opening  it.)  Thanks  to  the  Gods — at  last ! 

Mrs.  Pet.  Oh  my — did  you  ever — I’ve  forgotten  my  parasol — do 
fetch  it  Petty. 

Mr.  Pet.  (in  a  tone  of  deep  despair.)  Oh — woman — woman — 

Humbug  your  name  is,  woman. 

[Rushes  up  stairs  and  returns  with  parasol. 

Mrs.  Pet.  There’s  a  duck— -come  now — oh — I  forgot — what  a 
head  I  have — oh  my  blessed  canary.  Are  you  sure  Pettylove  you 
shut  the  drawing-r  jom  door — do  go  up  and  see — do  just  this  once 
— do — or  as  sure  as  I’m  a  living  woman  the  cat  will  have  that 
darling  bird"  -I  feel  it. 

Mr.  Pet.  (imitating  O.  Smith.)  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[Rushes  up  stairs  and  returns. 

Mr.  Pet.  The  door  was  shut.  [  They  go  out. 

Mrs.  Pet.  (lookir  a  wnO  Goodness  gracious — if  the  window  is  not 
wide  open.  How  could  you  be  so  careless — Petty  ?  You  must 
shut  it — the  canary  will  catch  his  death  of  cold. 

Mr.  Pet.  (between  his  clenched  teeth.)  Good  bye — good  bye  for 
ever. 

[Rushes  up  stairs — leaps  out  of  second  floor  window  on  Mrs 
Pet's  head.  Mrs.  Pet  scream  and  Curtain  Falls. 
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NAPOLEON  OUT  AT  ELBA. 

(  The  ivorst  Pictorial  Joke  ever  attempted.) 


GASTRONOMIC  CHEMISTRY. 


THIS  hyberbolic  ally  intel¬ 
lectual  age,  although  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  various  other 
classes  of  society,  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the 
science  of  chemistry,  we 
think  the  upper,  or  rather 
we  ought  to  say,  the  idle 
classes,  have  been  most  shamefully  neglected.  Let  us  see  what 
might  be  done  for  their  improvement  and  edification. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  7.  -p 
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Of  course  we  cannot  apply  chemistry  to  what  has  no  existence  ; 
therefore,  as  the  idle  classes — or,  to  speak  scientifically,  the  drones 
of  the  human  hive — have  no  trade  nor  profession  to  improve  by  its 
application— we  must  apply  it  to  what  is  pretty  generally  practised 
by  all  classes  of  society,  both  high  and  low,  viz.,  the  habit  of  eating. 
By  such  application  every  one  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  and  extraordinary  actions,  and  chemical  combinations, 
which  take  place  when  different-  articles  of  food  are  mixed  together 
in  the  stomach;  also  the  wonderful  effects  of  these  combinations,  and 
the  new  compounds  that  are  formed  by  such  mixture. 

We  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  what  we  mean  in  the  shape  of 
chemical  diagrams.  The  first  is  the  action  that  takes  place  after  a 
supper  at  the  Cyder  Cellars,  Edinburgh  Castle,  or  such  places. 


No.  I. 


Mutton  Chop  l  _ 
Stewed  Kidneys  ) 

Oysters - 

Welsh  \  Bread,  &c., 
Babbit  \  Cheese - 


f  Whisky - 

Toddy  <  Sugar - 

t  Water - 

XX  f  Spirit - 

or  -<  Tobacco  Juice,  &c.  — 
Heavy  C  Water  - 


* 


Nightmare. 

Indigestion,  and 
Disinclination 
for  breakfast, 
next  morning. 

Bow  —  station- 
house,  and  5  s. 
next  day. 


Dropsical  effusion. 


In  this  diagram,  the  chop  is  seen  to  combine  with  the  kidneys, 
oysters  and  bread  of  the  Welsh  rabbit  to  form  nightmare — which 
passes  off  in  the  shape  of  vapour  or  sleep.  The  cheese  uniting  with 
the  sugar  of  the  toddy  and  tobacco  juice  of  the  XX  or  “  heavy 
'■wet,”  forms  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite,  which  passes  off  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  whisky  of  the  toddy  combining  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  porter,  forms  a  row — a  night  in  the  station  house — which 
passes  very  slowly — and  5s. — which  passes  off  very  quickly,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  reluctantly.  The  water  being  disengaged  goes 
off  in  the  shape  of  dropsy. 


Turtle  Soup 


Venison - 

Salmon - 

John  Dory- 
Turbot  — 
Champagne 

Hock - 

Claret - 

Brandy - 


No.  II. — Lord  Mayor’s  Feast. 


Bed  face  and  crop 
of  pimples. 

Corporation 
Gout  and  apoplexy. 


J 


Red  nose  —  more 
Gout  and  swelled 
ankles. 

Insensibility  and 
sleep  under  the 
table. 


In  this  diagram,  the  turtle  soup  uniting  with  the  john  dory  and 
the  turbot,  forms  a  red  face,  garnished  with  a  crop  of  tubercles. 
The  venison  and  salmon  uniting,  form  an  anterior  protuberance,  or 
corporation,  which,  passing  into  an  attack  of  gout,  finally  evaporates 
into  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The  champagne,  hock,  and  claret,  now 
unite — and  by  this  combination  a  red  nose  is  formed — in  this  action 
also  more  gout  is  generated,  the  result  of  which  is  swelled  ankles. 
The  brandy  does  not  unite  with  any  of  the  ingredients,  but  passes 
off  rapidly  in  the  shape  of  total  insensibility,  sleep  under  the  table 
and  transportation  to  bed  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

We  hope  Liebig,  or  some  other  equally  distinguished  chemist, 
may  take  this  .important  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and 
follow  up  this  hint  that  we  have  thrown  out. 
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A  SCENE  AT  Y  AUX  HALL. 

B 


THE  GENT  AND  MANY  EMENDS. 


Gent.  “  Come,  I  say — none  of  that  you  know  Annie.  I  brought 
you  here  to  be  happy,  and  talk  to  me — not  to  be  looking  at  every¬ 
body  else.  What  right’s  he  to  ask  you  to  dance  I  should  like  to 

YiV>W„” 

[_The  Gent  and  Annie  exeunt  to  another  walk.  Mutual  recri¬ 
mination.  The  Gent  does' not  think  Vauxhall  such  great 
fun  after  all.  Music. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  MORNING  AFTER. 

No.  Y. 


VAUXHALL. 


HAT  knocking  at  my  door  again  ! 

what  is  it  they  desire  ? 

Do  they  really  think  that  three  hours’ 
rest  are  all  that  I  require, 

And  that  a  man  who’s  polked  all  night, 
can  rise  like  one  who’s  slept, 

And  no  allowance  made  at  all  for 
vigils  he  has  kept  ? 

They’re  right — however  tired,  that  I 
must  now  get  up  is  clear, 

But  my  hand  is  rather  shaky,  and  my 
head  is  very  queer  ; 

For  the  bitter  ale  was  pleasant,  and 
the  sherry  was  not  bad, 

And  arrack  punch  is  nice,  although 
its  tendency  is  sad. 

And  I  really  got  quite  drunk  upon  the  little  that  I  took, 

And  chaff’d  with  all  the  waiters,  and  my  sides  with  laughter  shook, 
And  was  as  jolly  as  could  be  until  grey  morning’s  light, 

But  a  stinging  head-ache  pays  me  now  for  the  frolics  of  last  night. 

I  watch’d'cold  daybreak  creeping  o’er  the  trees,  and  pales,  and  walls 
I  mark’d  some  waiters  sleeping  in  the  empty  banquet  halls  ; 
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I  saw  the  many  coloured  lamps  extinguished  one  by  one, 

And  next  upon  the  Campanile  I  hail’d  the  rising  sun. 

’Tis  strange  how  close  beneath  the  rose  lurks  the  envenomed  thorn  j 
Thus  night’s  delight  is  followed  by  repentance  in  the  morn. 

So  let  it  be — ’tis  better  to  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Than  mope  away  the  dreary  days  of  a  life  that’s  always  slow. 

So  I’ll  try  if  soda-water  will  not  cool  my  throat’s  fierce  flame, 
And  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning  give  some  vigour  to  my  frame, 
And  I’ll  hope,  despite  of  head-aches  and  all  penitei'/c  dejection, 
That  many  more  such  evening’s  joys  may  lead  to  mom’s  reflection. 


TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  MARRY. 

Young  couples  that  are  to  be  should  impress  upon  their  friends 
not  to  send  them  so  many  butter  glasses  as  presents.  A  fair 


acquaintance,  just  married,  was  favoured  with  sixteen  glass  tubs, 
with  plated  covers  and  silver  cows  on  the  top.  Cake  baskets 
should  also  be  avoided,  and  anything  worked  in  floss  silk  and 
wool,  studiously  eschewed  ;  but  the  butter  tubs  are  becoming 
serious  evils. 
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MOKE  TESTIMONIALS. 


OBSERVES  that  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  to  present  Jenny  Lind 
with  a  testimonial,  not  only  as 
“  a  national  mark”  of  her  merit 
as  a  singer,  but  in  consideration 
of  her  “  purity  as  a  woman.” 
To  this  project  we  beg  to  move 
not  a  negative,  but  an  addition. 
The  very  day  on  which  Mdlle. 
Lind  arrived  from  Germany,  a 
country  cousin  of  ours,  Miss 
Jane  Chickabiddy,  came  up  to 
town  from  Somersetshire.  We 
are  happy  to  state,  that  her 
conduct  has  uniformly  been  ex¬ 
cellent — that  she  has  worked, 
since  her  arrival,  two  pair  o 
slippers,  three  purses,  and  a 
watch-guard — that  she  has 
never  once  been  in  the  sulks, 
neither  has  she,  on  any  occa¬ 
sion,  carried  a  flirtation  beyond 
it3  legitimate  length. 

We,  therefore,  beg  to  propose  a  “National  Chickabiddy  Testimo¬ 
nial.”  All  subscribers  to  the  Lind  mark  of  approbation  will  no  doubt 
table  down  equivalent  amounts  for  the  Chickabiddy  Memorial. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  bankers. 

N.B.  If  the  “  Chickabbiddy  Testimonial”  prospers,  we  intend 
getting  up  one  for  ourselves,  as  an  expression  of  the  national  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  conduct  in  never  having  committed  either  larceny, 
felony,  arson,  or  murder. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  TPIE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 


AFTER  SEEING  IT  AT  ASTLEY’s. 
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OPERA  EXCITEMENT. 

The  papers  state  that  “  at  the  conclusion  of  “  La  Sonriambula,”  the 
pit  rose,  and  Mademoiselle  Lind  was  literally  covered  with  the 


bouquets.”  Our  artist,  who  was  on  the  spot,  has  depicted  the  rising 
of  the  pit,  and  the  storm  of  flowers,  with  singular  accuracy. 
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THE  POET-TEACHER  OE  THE  PEOPLE. 

“  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.” 

Phillip  van  Artevelde. 

“  Give  me  the  making  of  a  People’s  Ballads,”  said  somebody,  in 
a  pithy  sentence,  which  had  never  before  been  quoted,  “  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws.” 

But  not  to  every  one  is  given  the  utterance  of  the  poet — would 
that  were  more  general  !  Then  might  we  hope  to  see  Disraeli, 
and  Manners,  and  Hume,  and  Sibthorp,  ay  and  Sir  Robert,  instil 
legislative  doggrel  into  the  hearts  of  the  Commons,  in  the  market¬ 
place,  the  ale-house,  and  the  smithy.  But  not  only  is  the  gift  of 
poetry  a  rare  one  ;  but  every  poet  is  not  a  Poet  of  the  People. 
There  are  many  that  ape  this  title,  and  would  have  us  believe  they 
fulfil  his  office — it  is  but  mock  thunder.  “  Voices  from  the  Crowd  ” 
are  to  them  mere  hum  ;  and  the  “  Cry  of  the  Human  ”  has  no¬ 
thing  human  about  it.  No,  thine  is  a  high  mystery  in  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  letters,  Poet  of  the  People. 

The  tenor  of  these  remarks  will  doubtless  have  led  the  intelligent 
reader  to  conclude,  with  ourselves,  that  the  popular  ballad  is  a  study 
very  proper  for  the  advocates  of  progress — especially  that  great 
section  of  them  which  has  taken  the  Man  in  the  Moon  for  its 
organ  and  guide.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  offer  a  few  comments 
upon  one  of  the  latest  and  most  important.* 

*  Premising  that  we  purchased  the  entire  poem — hear  this,  Moxon, 
oh  chief  of  poem-publishers ! — for  one  halfpenny,  of  a  wandering  minstrel, 
one  wet  evening  in  Leicester-square,  who  was  accomplishing  his  mission 
with  the  oneness  of  purpose  of  the  True  Worker,  and  the  melodious 
utterance  of  a  piaaydpdinK  veap  yplvdep. 
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The  title,  “  Starve  us  All ;  or,  the  Queen’s  Good  Example,”  is 
very  suggestive  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things  which  called  it 
forth,  and  plunges  the  indignant  poet  at  once  in  medias  res ;  sic: — 

“  Oh  is  it  not  a  gallows  shame  ! 

Last  night  old  John  Bull  said  ; 

The  devil  take  the  millers  now, 

The  bakers  rise  the  bread.” 

The  epithet  gallows  (patibulary,  worthy  of  the  hangman)  is  particu¬ 
larly  felicitous  ;  but  here,  as  at  other  times  of  excitement,  Mr.  Bull 
is  a  bad  logician,  and  is  guilty  of  some  injustice  towards  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  miller.  Looking  for  a  final  cause,  he  lets  slip  the  baker,  as 
a  mere  instrument,  but  clings  to  his  aqtecedent,  and  solicits  the 
Evil  One  to  bolt  him,  as  the  miller  would  his  own  bran.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds — 

“  Whatever  can  the  fellows  mean  ? 

What  must  the  people  do  ?” 

This  last  is  a  “  Social  Problem,”  which  has  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  the  people’s  friends. 

But  the  Poet  of  the  People  goes  direct  to  the  necessity — “  What 
must  the  people  do  ?” 

Why,  he  adds, 

“  Eat  broomsticks  and  pumphandles. 

Made  into  an  Irish  stew.”* 

The  Balladist  does  not  stop  here,  but,  perhaps  mistrusting  that 
the  supply  even  of  these  unusual  dishes  might  be  inadequate  to  the 
demand,  he  appeals  to  the  latent  patriotism  of  the  elderly  dames  of 
the  community.  After  asserting  that — 

“There  never  was  such  times  before, 

To  cause  the  nation  grief,” 

He  exclaims — 

“  Sew  up  your  mouths  old  women  all. 

And  knock  out  all  your  teeth” 


*  0  dura  messorum  ilia. 
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Superficial  readers  will,  perhaps,  think  the  first  portion  of  this 
advice  superfluous  :  hut  not  so  the  poet.  Aware  of  the  tremendous 
abusive  power  of  a  body  of  famine  stricken  old  women,  he  judi¬ 
ciously  provides  for  our  peace  and  quiet,  by  closing  the  aperture  of 
the  voice. 

Proceeding  to  illustrate  the  dire  extent  of  the  scarcity,  he  draws 
upon  his  own  experience  for  an  interesting  but  most  appalling  fact — 

“  I  know  a  man  whose  daughter  Ann, 

Took  a  notion  in  her  head 

To  eat  her  mother’s  warming-pan, 

’Cause  she  could  buy  no  bread.” 

Illfated  Ann  !  thine  was  in  truth  a  bitter  meal — a  combination  of 
the  broomstick  and  pumphandle  unmitigated  by  solution,  un¬ 
softened  by  the  Irish  stew. 

But  this  hard  lot  is  jnot  confined  to  Ann  !  the  necessity  is  the 
same,  though  the  conditions  be  varied — 

“  Tailors  must  eat  cabbage  leaves, 

The  poulterers  live  on  feathers, 

And  the  cobbler’s  wife  must  make  her  bread, 

With  lapstones,  hemp,  and  leathers.” 

The  prevailing  scarcity  seems  also  to  have  affected  various  other 
articles  of  domestic  consumption,  by  reducing  the  purchaser’s 
means  of  procuring  them — 

“  Talk  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes  ! 

A  poor  old  lady  said, 

It  takes  all  my  old  man  can  earn, 

For  nothing  else  but  bread. 

Tea  and  sugar  is  up  the  spout, 

And  butter  is  going  to  pot  !” 

Th  efelicitas  curios  a  of  the  metaphors  in  the  last  couplet  is  very 
notable.  Tea  and  sugar,  which  usually  go  together,  are  appro- 
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priately  coupled  in  their  mission,  but  the  poetical  student  will 
Observe  the  startling  direction — up  the  spout.  Down,  were  in  the 
latural  course  of  things,  and  suggestive  of  toast  and  muffins  ;  but, 
ip  the  spout — ’tis  gone  to  your  uncle’s. 

Equally  felicitous  is  the  accompanying  metaphor,  gone  to  pot, 
which  raises  an  illusion,  upon  a  first  reading,  of  butter  gone  to  be 
potted — a  vision  of  abundance  and  superfluity,  too  soon,  alas  !  to 
yield  to  the  stern  reality  that  trips  the  heels  of  the  phantasm. 

“  Gone  to  pot  ”  was  the  very  abstraction  of  entity. 

Here  the  poet  seems  to  have  looked  round  upon  the  terrific 
pictures  he  had  drawn.  Appalled  at  the  scene,  he  turns  away, 
and  fastens  his  gladdened  gaze  upon  the  spectacle  of  Majesty, 
sympathizing  with  the  woes  he  has  depicted,  and  setting  the  example 
of  self-denial  to  all  classes  of  her  subjects. 

“  Our  loving  Queen,  it  may  be  seen, 

Has  ordered,  I  confess, 

Her  house  no  other  bread  shall  eat 
But  what  is  second  best. 

She  sent  Prince  Albert  t’other  day 
Unto  a  baker’s  shop, 

Eor  a  stale  three-farthing  penny  roll, 

To  make  the  children  sop.” 

The  insight  here  afforded  into  the  palatial  economy  of  our  time, 
and  the  domestic  relations  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  and  her  amiable 
consort,  by  one,  too,  evidently  quite  at  home  in  the  scenes  he  so 
graphically  depicts,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  future  historian. 
Posterity  will  see,  even  as  we  ourselves  do,  his  Royal  Highness 
identified  by  the  historic  hat,  darting  into  the  baker’s  shop  for  a 
“  three-farthing  penny  roll,”  stale — for  ’tis  cheaper  and  goes  further; 
hurrying  homeward  with  it  clapped  under  his  arm;  and  then  Eancy 
will  step  in  and  picture  the  amiable  fellow  feeding  the  Royal  pro¬ 
geny  with  the  sop. 

For  the  edification  of  some  future  Percy  we  have  immortalized 
his  ballad. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

TO  LITERARY  MEN. 

Wanted  immediately,  some  object  of  compassion,  for  whose  benefit 
a  play  will  be  performed  at  Covent  Garden.  The  grant  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  from  Government  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  having  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  the  distinguished  amateurs  who  intended  to  show  off  under 
cover  of  his  name,  no  reasonable  offer  of  becoming  the  “  object  of 
interest”  will  be  refused.  He  must  have  been,  however,  in  the  clique 
of  the  performers — have  a  slow-and-genteel-conyersazwne  reputation 
rather  than  a  popular  one — be  an  uncompromising  radical — and 
one  whose  line  never  interfered  with  that  of  any  of  the  actors. 

Richardson’s  travelling  theatre  is  engaged,  as  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  go  about  to  the  principal  fairs,  and  repeat  their 
performances  as  long  as  they  can  find  people  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  and  highly  diverting  play  of  “  Every¬ 
body  out  of  Humour,”  the  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  an¬ 
nouncing  a  variety  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  juggling,  and 
comic  singing. 

The  afterpieces  will  be  those  played  for  the  benefit  of  the  Insana¬ 
torium,  by  the  same  company,  some  time  ago. 

Every  resorter  to  the  stalls  and  boxes  will  be  expected  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  either  of  Dombey ,  Punch ,  or  Jerr old’s  Weekly  News¬ 
paper;  as,  next  to  benevolence,  it  is  in  aid  of  those  works  that  the 
chief  actors  appear. 

N.B.  Strong  coffee  will  be  provided  to  keep  the  audience  awake 
throughout  the  performance. 

Yivant  Bradbury  and  Evans! 


Avis. — The  Count  de  Montemolin  respectfully  informs  Mrs. 
Gore,  that  he  can  state,  from  personal  feeling,  that  the  possession 
of  “  Castles  in  the  Air,”  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Chateaux  en  Espagne— he  wishes  it  was. 
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ME.  CBINDLE  ARRIVES  AT  VAUXHALL  OYER  THE 
PALINGS,  TO  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  EVE  AT 
THE  FOUNTAIN, 


AND  THE  FRIGHT  OF 
THE  FISHES, 


AND  ASTONISHMENT  OF  NEPTUNE  IN  THE  BASIN, 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  CAMPANILE  HE  EN¬ 
COUNTERS  A  FEARFUL  PERSONAGE, 


WHO  LIVES  AT  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  BACK  OF  THE 
CAMPANILE, 


WHITHER  MR.  CRINDLEj 
SEEING  THAT  HE  IS  MORTAL, 
ACCOMPANIES  HIM,  TO  AN 
AERIAL  STATION  SURROUND¬ 
ED  BY  FIREWORKS. 


( 


I 
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ADMITTED  TO  HIS  CONFIDENCE,  THE  IN¬ 
TREPID  DIAVOLO,  FOR  SUCH  HE  IS, 
SHOWS  MR.  CBINDLE  CROWDS  OF 
PEOPLE  AWAITING  HIS  DESCENT  IN 
THE  FIREWORK  GALLERY. 


FIRED  BY  ENTHUSIASM,  MR.  CBINDLE 
MAKES  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  GO 
DOWN  IN  HIS  PLACE,  FOB  A  SMALL 
GRATUITY  ; 


AND  ACCORDINGLY  MAKES  THE  DESCENT  IN  SAFETY,  UNTIL, 
THE  WIRE  UNLUCKINGLY  BREAKING, 


HE  HANGS  WITH  HIS  FIREWORKS 
OVER  THE  HEADS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 


AND  ESPECIALLY  THAT  OF  THE  STOUT  PRO¬ 
PRIETOR  OF  THE  LOLLIPOP  SHOP  ; 


WHO  INSTITUTES  A  NEW  PUR¬ 
SUIT,  UNTIL  MR.  CBINDLE 
MAKES  ANOTHER  ESCAPE 
INTO  A  TREE  ; 


WHERE  HE  PREPARES  TO  STAY  UNTIL  DAY¬ 
BREAK,  WHICH  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON  THE 
FIRST  OF  NEXT  MONTH. 
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THE  “MAN  IN  THE  MOON”  TO  MONSIEUR 

JULLIEN. 


O  P  U  L  A  R  report 
affirms  that  you  have 
taken  Drury  Lane  both 
for  musical  and  drama¬ 
tic  purposes.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it.  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  and  the  public, 
and  myself.  I  believe 
in  you,  Jullien.  People 
say  you  are  a  quack 
and  a  chartalan  —  you 
can  afford  to  laugh  at 
them.  The  public  is 
with  you  :  never  mind 
the  cliques.  You  un¬ 
derstand  the  taste  of  the 
town — you  can  cater  for 
it  ;  you  can  attract  au¬ 
diences — and  you  can 
amuse  them  when  they 
come.  Leave  the  high 
art  men,  then,  to  their 
own  devices.  When  the 
public  go  to  see  one  of  their  tragedies,  or  care  to  buy  one  of  their 
pictures,  they  may  prate  ;  and  not  till  then. 

As  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  you  will  be  well  abused — the  Sunday 
papers  will  be  sure  to  come  out  with  what  we  cannot  but  think  very 
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erroneous  views  about  the  desecration  of  the  national  drama. 
Punch  will  follow  with  an  outpouring  of  virtuous  indignation, 
touching  the  Swan  of  Avon,  and  the  Queen  not  caring  to  go  to  see 
“  Hamlet winding  up  with  a  flourish  about  speaking  the  lan¬ 
guage  Shakspeare  spoke,  and  holding  the  faith  that  Milton  held. 

Be  bold  and  resolute,  notwithstanding.  If  I  mistake  not,  your 
head  is  screwed  on  in  the  right  way.  You  have  flourished  till  now. 
Here  is  your  grand  coup — go  in  and  win. 

And,  now,  a  few  words  about  your  management. 

Don’t  try  stars.  Don’t  have  Macready  in  Macbeth  and  Snooks 
in  Macduff — Maddox  tried  it  the  other  day,  but  the  people  were 
not  to  be  caught.  Stars  may  do  in  the  country,  but  that  sort  of  thing 
will  not  go  down  here.  Indeed,  I  would  advise  you  to  eschew 
Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethan  drama  altogether — it  is  very  sub¬ 
lime  and  meritorious  ;  but  it  don’t  draw.  The  fact  is,  people  know 
it.  Beef  is  good — but  beef  will  give  a  surfeit.  “  Hamlet”  is  grand 
— but  I  have  it  by  heart  ;  and  so  has  every  play-goer.  We  admire 
it,  but  we  are  tired  of  it.  It  is  magnificent,  and  a  bore.  No  sane 
man,  woman,  or  child  will  pay  a  shilling  to  see  Macready  in  black 
velvet  and  bugles — though  all  will  admit  his  excellence  in  the 
part.  It  is  the  old  story — toujours  perdrix. 

In  his  own  Drury  Lane  management,  Macready  tried  to  cram 
Shakspeare  down  the  public  throat  by  seasoning  the  dish  with  spec¬ 
tacle.  Did  it  pay?  It  did  not  then,  and  it  will  not  now. 

In  flinging  over  the  old  English  drama,  of  course  you  will  pitch 
into  the  street  with  it  the  modern  imitators — Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  the  other  uncouth  mediocrities — of  the  old  five-act  dramas  of 
three  centuries  ago.  We  are  sick  of  “Master  Walters,”  and  “An 
it  please  ye’s,”  and  “  Gad  so’s,”  and  “  By’re  lady’s,  ’’and  “He  hath 
a  pretty  wit’s,”  and  “  Now  by  my  troth’s,”  and  the  whole  of  the 
mediaeval  slang — which  is  getting  as  offensive  as  the  slang  in  Jack 
Sheppard.  We  have  an  age  of  our  own,  and  a  language  of  our 
o  wn  :  let  us  study  the  one,  and  talk  the  other. 

W'hat  we  want  is  novelty.  Give  us  fresh  blood  The  old  type 
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of  the  drama  is  worn  out.  Fools  only  talk  of  its  decline— the 
spirit,  the  art-spirit  is  immortal.  It  is  the  ancient  trappings  which 
are  worn  out.  In  these,  and  these  only,  is  the  decline.  It  is  of  a 
form,  not  of  the  substance,  we  are  tired.  Poetry  lives,  though  epics 
would  be  laughed  at. 

Beware,  therefore,  of  your  blank  verse  tragedy  men.  They  are 
rotten  reeds.  They  won’t  condescend  to  wriie  good,  telling,  stirring, 
effective  dramas.  They  are  always  soaring  into  empty  sublimity. 
They  think  they  can  fly — so  can  a  goose. 

Place  no  faith  in  iragedy,  then.  It  was  good  in  its  day,  but  that 
day  is  gone.  People  only  believe  in  it,  just  as  they  have  a  lurking 
faith  in  ghosts.  Both  feelings  are  going,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
gone  the  better. 

But  cherish  melodrama.  It  has  a  bad  name,  but  it  is  a  good 
dog.  Do  you  ask  for  a  sample.  Take  the  “  Lady  of  Lyons,”  or 
he  “  Rent  Day.”  Melodrama  can  be  played  without  Mr.  Hicks 
and  blue  fire.  Call  it  mixed  drama  if  you  like — the  drama  of  light 
and  shade — the  drama  of  our  hearths  and  our  homes. 

And,  in  particular,  shun  actors  who  refuse  to  play  what  they 
choose  to  call,  with  a  sneer,  melodrama.  Macready  won’t  act  in 
“  Rob  Roy,”  but  he  will  in  the  “  Patrician’s  Daughter  ”■ — only 
think  of  a  creature  who  undertakes  Marston,  and  turns  up  his  nose 
at  Scott. 

In  selecting  the  female  part  of  your  company,  don’t  run  away 
with  the  notion  that  actresses,  who  have  been  used  to  speak 
poetry,  or  at  all  events  rhythm,  are  better  than  those  who  have  been 
all  their  lives  talking  prose.  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  probably,  thinks 
herself  several  cuts  above  Miss  Woolgar.  I,  who  have  seen  Lemuel 
and  Mrs.  Haywisp — the  name  is  none  the  worse  for  its  homeliness 
— beg  to  entertain  a  different  opinion.  Go,  Jullien,  to  some  of  our 
minors,  and  watch  whether  there  be  not  there  good  store  of  rough 
diamonds,  which  will  take  a  rapid  and  a  kindly  polish. 

Only  one  word  more  about  your  style  of  drama.  You  know  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  It  plays  high-art  tragedy  and  comedy.  What 
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keeps  its  doors  open  ?  A  Government  subsidy  and  an  actress. 
You  will  have  neither  a  vote  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  nor  a 
Rachel.  But  you  know  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  the  Gymnase. 
Keep  them  in  your  eye— try  the  high  style  of  melodrama— so  full 
of  interest — so  exquisitely  put  together — so  terse — so  telling  and  so 
neat — which  brings  crowds  every  evening  to  the  houses  of  the 
Boulevard. 

Try,  in  one  word,  to  find  out  an  author  who  can  write  a  drama 
like  “  Ruy  Bias and  an  actor,  who  can  play  it  like  Frederick 
Lemaitre. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


SOLEMN  WARNING. 

How  would  you  address  a  languishing  pig,  at  the  same  time 
naming  another  animal  ? 

Pork-you-pine  !  (Porcupine.) 

The  wretch  in  human  form  who  perpetrated  the  above,  was  im¬ 
mediately  committed  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon  to  Cold-bath- 
fields  for  three  months.  He  may  now  be  seen  upon  the  mill  any 
day  upon  application  to  the  Governor,  and  the  production  of  a  copy 
of  this  publication  warranted  to  have  been  paid  for. 


THE  ETON  AND  WESTMINSTER  MATCH. 

We  were  anxious  to  have  given  our  subscribers  an  account  of  the 
above  aquatic  contest  :  but  it  came  so  late  in  the  month,  and  our 
artist  got  so  jolly  before  he  went,  that  the  following  are  all  the 
sketches  he  was  able  to  take,  or  rather  to  bring  home  : — 

In  the  first  place  the  steamers,  from  the  Bee  to  the  Bridegroom, 
were  so  crowded  that  this  cut  represents 
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THE  ONLY  POSITION  OUR  ARTIST  COULD  FIND, 


and  the  smoke,  with  his  cheap  steamboat  cigar,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  pale  ale,  so  obfuscated  him  that  he  entirely  forgot  our  in¬ 
terests  and  his  own.  He,  however,  contrived  to  take  this  view  of 


THE  FIELD  OF  FORTY  ROUNDABOUTS,  BATTERSEA, 

of  which  several  boating  men  and  steam  passengers  to  Cremorne 
have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  frequenters  of  Battersea-fields  spend  nearly  all 
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their  lives  in  swings  and  merry-go-rounds,  and  that,  in  fact,  “  taking 
their  full  swing”  of  pleasure  can  always  be  accomplished  for  a 
penny,  which  is  an  agreeable  feature  in  their  pursuits. 

His  next  sketch  was  taken  at  Chelsea,  and  represented  an  es¬ 
teemed  friend  of  ours,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  going  tojthe  match  ; 
in  fact,  it  portrayed 


MR.  STRAGGLES  AS  HE  APPEARED  IN  HIS  WAGER-BOAT, 


singiog  Then  farewell  my  trim-built  wherry,”  as  he  fancied  him¬ 
self  the  original  jolly  young  waterman,  feathering  his  oars  with 
such  skill  and  dexterity.  The  song  was  almost  prophetic,  for  we 
next  find  a  view  of 


MR.  STRAGGLES  AS  HE  DISAPPEARED  WITH  HIS  WAGER-BOAT, 
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the  cause  of  his  upset  being,  as  our  reporter  was  informed,  the 
catching  of  a  crab,  or  more  probably  a  cray-fish,  as  the  former 
Crustacea  are  not  met  with  in  fresh  water. 

The  last  illustration  shows 


MB.  STRAGGLES  AS  HE  RE-APPEARED  WITHOUT  HIS  WAGER-BOAT 

by  the  timely  aid  of  the  drags  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
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And  here  our  artist  ceased  to  work,  for  being  called  in  to  aid  in  the 
resuscitation  of  Mr.  Straggles,  he  took  so  much  of  the  brandy 
medicinally  provided  by  that  excellent  institution  that  he  forgot 
everything;  and  was  brought  back  to  Hungerford  in  a  wherry,  and 
subsequently  sent  home  in  a  Hansom  cab,  the  report  of  his  house¬ 
keeper  being,  that  he  ultimately  was  got  to  bed,  after  many  en¬ 
deavours  to  put  on  one  of  his  boots  for  a  nightcap. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  NEXT  EXHIBITION  AT 
WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

“  Boadicea  Haranguing  the  Chartists  from  her  Cab,  at  Highbury 
Barn.” 

“  The  Sacking  of  Cremorne  House  in  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.” 

“  Coronation  of  Edward  the  Eighteenth  in  Herne  Bay  Cathedral.” 

“  Alfred  the  Great  Defeating  the  Combined  Fleets  of  Napoleon, 
Confucius,  and  William  Tell,  in  the  Gulf  of  Camberwell.” 

“  Caractacus  led  a  Prisoner  through  the  Streets  of  New  York.” 

“  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold  after  the  Burning  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.” 

“  Baron  Nathan  Compelling  King  John  to  Sign  Magna  Charta.” 

“  Marriage  of  Oliyer  Cromwell  and  Susan  Hopley.” 

“  Prince  Henry  Striking  Mr.  Hardwicke  on  the  Bench.” 

“  Sir  George  Carroll  killing  Wat  Tyler  in  Walworth.” 

A  Spark  out  of  a  Flint. — The  other  evening  a  certain 
theatrical  manager,  of  the  Caucasian  Arab  race,  was  standing  upon 
the  stage  of  a  provincial  theatre  which  he  is  conducting  upon  the 
most  penurious  principles,  when  his  Jew’s  eye  fell  upon  a  musket 
intended  to  be  fired  in  one  of  the  pieces.  “  Ha!  ”  he  exclaimed  in 
a  rage,  “  a  flint  gun  again,  though  I  expressly  ordered  a  percussion. 
What  the  deuce  do  they  bring  flints  here  for?”  “  To  be  skinned \ 
perhaps,”  suggested  a  dramatic  author,  who  was  within  hearing. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


F  all  the  various  candidates,  foremost 
amongst  the  favourite  ones  for  the  elec* 
tion  stands  the  Man  in  the  Moon — 
between  whom  and  Punch  a  tough  can¬ 
vass  has  been  carried  on  for  the  Borough 
of  Popularity. 

The  candidates  met  the  electors,  for 
nomination,  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the 
Cafe  de  l’Europe,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  politely  granted  by  Mr.  Henning 
for  the  occasion. 

After  both  parties  had  been  proposed 
and  seconded,  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
stood  forward,  and  was  received  with 
long  and  loud  cheering.  He  said  it 
gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet 
his  friends  upon  this  occasion  (“  We’re 
as  glad  to  see  you”) ;  because  he  felt  it 
as  a  recognition  of  the  popularity  of  his 
principles.  He  had  always  endeavoured 
to  steer  clear  of  the  now  sickening  cant 
of  his  once  clever  opponent.  He  never 
abused  the  Queen  for  not  going  to  see 
long-winded  five-act  plays,  when  she, 
and  every-body  else,  could  get  such  su¬ 
perior  entertainment  at  the  St.  ,T ames’s 
and  the  Operas.  (“  Quite  right”)  He 
never  found  fault  with  her  for  not  ask¬ 
ing  literary  men  to  the  palace.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  the  court  circle 
would  be  dreadfully  bored  by  them  : 
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and  the  literary  men  would  feel  equally  uncomfortable,  and  long 
for  their  cigars  and  grog  after  dinner.  He  didn’t  believe  in  The 
People.  {Tremendous  cheering.).  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
despised  his  fellow-creatures  who  were  not  so  well  off  as  himself— 
God  forbid  :  but  he  hated  the  humbug  of  “  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor  man  ”  class  of  writing,  when  any  sneaking,  idle,  rascal  in  the 
country  was  found  poaching,  and  punished  for  it.  (“  What's  your 
opinion  of  the  Early  Closing  movement  ?”)  He  would  support  it. 
Not  from  the  trash  urged  about  “  mutual  improvement  ”  and  “  mu¬ 
tual  culture,”  but  because  the  young  shopmen  ought  to  have  some 
relaxation.  He  would  sooner  see  them  laughing,  half-price,  at  the 
play,  or  stretching  and  exercising  their  cramped  muscles  at  the 
Casino,  than  stewing  in  a  close  room,  under  a  hot  gas-light, 
poring  over  Howitt’s  journal.  (“  How  about  hanging  ?  ”)  He 
thought  the  Gallows  was  a  good  institution,  and  would  hang 
every  murderer.  (“  Serve  him  right.”)  In  conclusion,  he  thought 
all  “  high  art,”  as  it  was  called,  dreary,  in  all  its  branches  :  he  liked 
tjo  see  the  proper  barriers  preserved  between  various  degrees  of 
society,  assured  that  it  was  happier  for  all  :  and  he  saw  no  use  in 
constantly  abusing  the  army,  and  all  those  military  institutions 
which  had  assisted  in  making  us  the  powerful  nation  we  are. 
( Loud  cheering.) 

Mr.  Punch  got  up  amidst  great  confusion,  and  said  a  few  words, 
which  were  totally  inaudible  in  the  riot.  A  show  of  hands  was 
then  called  for,  and  the  choice  was  pronounced  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Man  in  the  Moon.  A  poll  was  then  demanded  for  Mr. 
Punch.  The  election  will  take  place  this  day. 


Our  artist  has  happily  caught  the  spirit  of  the  night  which  Mr. 
Punch  passed  on  the  eve  of  the  contest.  We  are  happy  in  being 
enabled  to  reproduce 
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Punch’s  show  opens,  and  discovers  him  restless  and  asleep.  The 
Ghost  of  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe  rises. 

Ghost  Let  me  read  heavy  on  thy  page  for  ever. 
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Think,  how  thou  burked’st  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
Erom  breaking  down  thyself.  Ever  say  die  ! 

The  Ghost  of  Mbs.  Bib’s  Baby  rises. 
Ghost.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  Punched  full  of  dull  ideas, 

And  hazy  nonsense  none  could  understand. 

Think  at  what  early  stage  you  strangled  me 
And  those  that  you  made  yawn — despair  and  cry. 

The  Ghost  of  General  Tom  Thumb  rises. 
Ghost.  Think  of  the  lot  of  space  you  occupied 
With  writing  what  no  reader  ever  read, 

The  only  leaf  that  e’er  remained  uncut 
In  tavern,  railway,  coffee-house,  or  club. 

When  you  next  write  with  “  purpose,”  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  pointless  pen — despair  and  sigh. 

Ghosts  vanish.  Punch  Starts  out  of  his  Dream. 
Punch.  Give  me  another  joke — Find  out  my  fun  ! 
Have  mercy,  Moon. 

Tableau. 


OUR  FINE  A.RT  CRITICISM. 

THE  LOWTHER  ARCADE, 

The  Adelaide  Gallery  Exhibition  prospers  beyond  its  contrivers’ 
wildest  hopes — and  some  of  them  were  very  wild  indeed.  The  in¬ 
flux  of  pictures  has  been  enormous.  Indeed,  so  many  have  been  sent 
that  the  Committee  have  been  compelled  to  hang  two,  the  finest  in 
the  collection,  outside  the  door  of  the  gallery,  in  the  Lowther  Arcade, 
where  they  may  be  seen  at  any  hour  between  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  gates  by  the  respected  beadle  and  curator.  We  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  inspecting  these  additions  to  the  Adelaide  series  of  works 
of  art,  and  we  consider  that,  though  not  faultless,  they  are  far 
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superior  to  anything  the  Committee  had  previously  admitted  into 
the  rooms.  We  believe  the  artist’s  name  is  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  these 
compositions  will  do  much  towards  making  that  name  known  to  the 
public.  The  paintings  represent  Cremorne  Gardens,  seen  from  two 
points  of  view.  The  selection  of  this  felicitous  subject  was,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  a  happy  suggestion  of  an  eminent  legal  authority,  who  is 
at  once  the  Minos  of  Bow-street,  the  Maecenas  of  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  and  the  Amphitryon  of  Cremorne.  One  of  the  pictures  is 
a  banquet  scene,  in  which  the  expression  of  manly  hilarity  and 
feminine  endearment  is  felicitously  rendered.  The  grouping  and 
general  arrangement  remind  us  of  Raphael’s  second  manner,  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  study  of  the  figure  under  Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  may 
be  objected  that  there  is  a  want  of  firmness  in  the  handling  of  the 
third  gentleman’s  nose,  but  that  defect  seems  likely  to  be  supplied 
by  his  next  neighbour,  over  whom  he  is  about  to  spill  an  excitable 
glass  of  gooseberry  wine.  The  colouring  of  this  painting  is  almost 
painfully  brilliant.  The  other  picture  represents  a  dance  round  the 
circular  orchestra  at  Cremorne,  and  is  full  of  spirit  and  vigour.  The 
abandon  of  the  female  dancers  is  delicately,  yet  truthfully  por¬ 
trayed,  and  the  perspective,  in  which,  with  a  boldness  and  originality 
common  to  several  of  the  Adelaide  Gallery  artists,  the  vanishing 
point  is  cleverly  brought  into  the  foreground,  (an  artifice  of  which 
neither  Claude  nor  even  J.  Ward,  R.A.,  have  known  how  to  avail 
themselves)  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  new  paintings  have 
perhaps  a  nobler  mission  than  that  of  mere  art,  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  direct  the  progress  of  the  masses  towards  good  citizenship, 
or  rather  towards  good  Citizen  steamboats,  (fare  twopence),  but 
they  also  indicate  with  much  precision  the  advance  of  painting 
under  the  auspices  of  *the  Adelaide  Gallery.  That  distinguished 
connoisseur,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  visited  the  Lowther  Arcade,  the 
day  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  (in  order  to  purchase  an 
Aaron’s  bells  for  the  Hon.  Julia  Sarah  Alice  Yilliers),  was  observed 
to  look  earnestly  at  the  pictures,  but  did  not  at  that  time  state 
whether  he  destined  them  for  Drayton,  or  for  Whitehall  Gardens. 
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METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  recent  traveller  through  the  passes  of  Holborn-hill  sends  us  a 
sketch  he  made  of 


THE  FEARFUL  STATE  OF  SHOE- LANE. 


He  describes  the  passage  to  have  been  one  of  extreme  peril;  and  is 
certain  that  th@j[abysses  and  precipices  have  proved  the  traps  of  all 
the  people  lately  advertised  for  in  the  newspapers  as  lost,  or  “  left 
their  homes.” 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


ME.  FITZBALL,  THE  CELEBRATED  DE ASIATIC  AUTHOR. 
VOL.  II. — NO.  8.  G. 
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THE  “  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  ”  TO  HIS 


NEPHEW. 


My  Boy,—* 


IJITE  assured,  by  your  last  letter 
— which  duly  arrived  per  Charles’ 
wain — that  you  have,  to  your  great 
delight,  been  appointed  an  accredited 
reporter  to  one  of  the  newspapers, 
and  that  you  will  begin  to  furnish 
paragraphs  on  the  1st  of  August,  I 
congratulate  you,  and  will  add  to 
my  congratulation  a  few  words  of 
advice,  which  will  reach  you  about 
that  time. 


When  you  report  an  accident,  if  it  be  a  fire,  do  not  talk  about 
the  “  devouring  element,”  but  say  simply — a  fire.  If  a  murder,  do 
not  sa.y  that  “  the  whole  of  Little  South  Peter-street,  West  Chelsea, 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement,”  because  no  such  ex¬ 
citement  ever  occurs.  If  a  dinner  be  given  at  Richmond,  do  not 
describe  the  landlord  as  “mine  host  of  the  Garter” — there’s  no  wit 
in  that.  If  a  country  theatre  closes,  do  not  allude  to  Sempronius, 
and  say  that  “the  worthy  and  enterprising  manager,  Dotheauthors, 
could  not  command  success,  but  he  did  more,  he  deserved  it.”  If  a 
clergyman  has  a  dispute  with  his  bishop,  do  not  say  “  the  quarrel  is 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands.”  If  the  Licensed  Victuallers,  or 
the  Provident  Pawnbrokers,  have  a  ball  at  Islington,  do  not  say  that 
“  the  company  kept  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  till  a  late 
hour.”  If  Mr.  John  Cooper  play  Cassio  (but  I  hope  you  will  not 
have  to  record  this  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Corks)  do  not  say 
“  the  veteran  Cooper  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  the  virtuous 
Michael.”  If  Mr.  Appledaddy  fights  Mr.  Tipton  Slasher,  do  not 
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say  “here  the  daddy  burst  off  with  a  nobbier  to  make  things  on  the 
square,  which  took  the  bark  off'  Tippy’s  frontispiece,  napping  a 
slogger  in  return  and  showing  a  mouse  under  the  dexter  ogle,”  but 
instead  of  the  above  vulgar  jargon  (copied  from  the  Era )  say,  “we 
were  happy  to  learn  that  both  ruffians  were  nearly  beaten  to  pieces, 
but  we  regret  that  the  £<>od  work  was  not  completed.”  If  a  judge 
sentences  a  murderess  to  transportation,  do  not  say,  “  the  worthy 
judge  seemed  affected  while  passing  sentence,”  but  say  “  ivas” 
affected,  and  that  it  was  all  affectation.  If  a  fashionable  demirep 
be  slandered,  do  not  indignantly  wish  for  a  whip  “to  lash  the  rascal 
naked  through  the  world,”  because  such  a  process  would  be  un¬ 
seemly.  If  an  actor  whom  you  like  take  a  benefit,  do  not  say  he 
has  “  provided  a  good  bill  of  fare,”  or  that  you  hope  he  will  have 
“  a  bumper,”  and  if  it  be  Mr.  Buckstone,  by  no  means  call  him 
little  Bucky  ;  you  have  no  right  to  take  that  liberty  with  a  gentle¬ 
man,  merely  because  he  makes  you  laugh.  If  you  have  to  record 
a  good  dinner,  do  not  allude  to  “  an  alderman”  as  a  type  of  glut¬ 
tony — most  of  the  aldermen  are  gentlemen,  and  moreover  you  may 
find  in  every  club  in  Pall  Mall,  a  far  greater  pig  than  even  the  con¬ 
ventional  alderman  of  caricature.  If  alinendraper  run  away  with 
a  fishmonger’s  wife  do  not  talk  about  the  “  gallant  gay  Lothario.” 
If  an  event  occur  in  Curzon-strcet,  or  at  St.  Alban’s,  say  so — and 
not  that  it  took  place  “  not  a  hundred  miles  from”  either  place.  Do 
rot  describe  a  barrister  as  “a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,”  when 
probably  he  is  no  gentleman,  and  his  robe  is  as  short  as  his  pedigrep . 
Never  call  Shakspeare  “the  sweet  Swan  of  Avon  ;”  he  had  no¬ 
thing  of  the  swan  about  him  except  a  signet,  which  is  now  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  If  you  are  in  love  with  an 
actress,  I  suppose  you  will  drag  her  name  into  all  your  dramatic 
notices,  and  if  she  be  playing,  you  will  congratulate  the  manage¬ 
ment  ;  if  not,  you  will  condole  with  it,  besides  insulting  every  house 
at  which  she  is  not  engaged,  and  depreciating  every  other  artist  in 
the  same  line  ;  an  actress  expects  it  of  a  literary  admirer — but  I 
think  you  had  better  be  moderate,  and  not  allude  to  her  above  three 
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times  in  the  same  paper.  Finally,  my  boy,  never  use  French  or 
Latin,  when  English  will  express  your  meaning  (which  it  always 
will) — never  quote  anything  hut  stocks,  (or  may  you  be  set  in  them) 
never  make  puns,  (this  last  was  to  show  you  their  deformity),  and, 
above  all  things,  mind  what  you’re  about,  I’m  a  looking  at  you. 

Your  Affectionate  Uncle, 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Dies  Lunse,  July  19. 


PARLIAMENTARY  CONVEYANCE. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  have  been  talking  about  changing  the 
way  in  which  bills  are  brought  from  one  house  to  the  other. 

At  present  the  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in  the  Lords, 
says,  “My  Lords,  a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  mumbles,  “  My  Lords,  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  the  messengers  be  called  in  ?  Call  in  the  messengers.”  And, 
thereupon,  the  highest  legal  functionary  of  the  realm,  takes  up  the 
Great  Seal,  which  looks  very  like  an  embroidered  carpet  bag,  and 
trots  down  to  the  bar,  where  he  receives  the  bill,  makes  three  bows 
to  the  messengers,  and  trots  back  again  to  the  woolsack.  And  this 
process  is  repeated  with  every  bill. 

In  future,  however,  the  business  will  be  managed  thus  : — 

Deputy  Usher.  My  Lords,  a  parcels’  delivery  cart  with  a  lot  of 
bills  from  the  Commons.” 

Lord  Chancellor.  “  Are  they  all  carriage  paid  ?” 

Deputy  Usher.  “  They  are,  my  Lord.” 

Lord  Chancellor.  “  Very  well.  Take  ’em  in,  and  give  the 
driver  something  to  drink.” 


SCIENTIFIC  QUERY. 

What  new  discovery  does  a  London  sparrow  resemble? 
The  Gutter  Perclier. 
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ANECDOTES  DRAMATISED. 

No.  m. 

THE  PROMPTER  WHO  WASN’T  PROMPT. 

Scene. —  The  stage  at  the  Gravesend  Theatre. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 

Mr.  Stiggins  as  the  “Blood  Stained  Bandit/’ 

Prompter. 

Wan  in  the  Gallery. 


Blood-stained  Bandit  {Aloud).  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  The  haughty 
Baron!  But  the  Inquisition  ’as  marked  ’im  for  its  victim — ha — ha 
— ha — yet — yet —  [  To  Prompter 

Give  me  the  word — confound  you. 

[. Prompter  drinks  beer  from  pot  at  icing. 
Blood-stained  Bandit.  Ila  !  I  say — the — the  Inquisition — the — 
ha!  ha!  [To  Prompter. 

The  word — the  word — curse  you ! 

[Prompter  drinks  beer  vacantly. 
Man  in  Gallery.  Oh  kry !  turn  him  hout ! 

Blood-stained  Bandit  {edging  to  the  wing).  The — as  I  said — per¬ 
dition  catch — that  is — may  Heaven’s  blessings — 

[  To  Prompter. 

The  devil  take  you,  don’t  you  see  how  I’m  stuck. 

Man  in  Gallery.  Shame — shame — his — s — s — s — s. 

Blood-stained  Bandit.  Yes — ha — that  is — My  father’s  castle — » 
the  dagger  and —  [To  Prompter. 

The  word!  the  word  for  Godsake. 

Prompter  {rousing  up).  Ilillo!  are  you  out  ?  Here.  {Offering 
pot  with  one  hand  and  turning  over  leaves  of  the  book  with  other.) 
Here — hold  the  pewter  while  I  find  out  the  place ! 
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LE  LECTURE  MALGRE  LUI. 

(A  LAY  TOR  CANTABS.) 

iaradri  fiopas 

TpaireQ’  avev  rovd’  a.vbpos.  Soph.,  O.  T.,  1463. 

IS  a  Trinity  Lecturer, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  eight ; 
By  thy  lantern  jaws  and  spindle 
shanks, 

Why  dost  thou  make  me  wait  ? 

The  breakfast’s  set,  the  men  are 
met, 

And  I  am  peckish — very. 

It’s  late  already — hark  !  that  roar  ! 
Mav’st  hear  them  getting  merry. 

He  pointeth  to  the  lecture-room, 

“  ’Tis  nine  o’clock,”  quoth  he. 

“  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  come, 
Eor  Jones  expecteth  me.” 

He  pointeth  to  the  Master’s  lodge, 

The  unbreakfasted  turned  blue  ; 

He  had  been  hauled  up  twice  before, 

So  he  saw  it  was  a  do. 

He  followed  to  the  lecture-room, 

And  often  sighed  “  Oh  dear  !” 

While  thus  spake  on  that  lantern-jaw’d, 

And  long-legged  lecturer. 
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He  talked  of  siphons,  pumps,  and  valves, 
And  engines  piping  hot,  ; 

But  what  he  said  I  cannot  tell, 

For  I  understand  it  not. 

Now  when  the  clock  struck  half-past  nine. 
There  was  a  shouting  noise  ; 

The  unbreakfasted  here  beat  his  breast. 

For  he  knew  ’twas  Jones’s  voice. 

The  cyder-cup  he  knows  hath  come, 

And  he  too  well  can  feel, 

That  the  gyp  is  walking  off  with  all 
The  remnants  of  the  meal. 

The  unbreakfasted  he  scratched  his  head — 
How  wretched  ’twas  to  hear  . 

And  still  spake  on  that  lantern-jaw’d, 

And  long-legged  lecturer. 

*  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  lecturer  whose  legs  are  long. 

Whose  cheeks  are  very  lean. 

Is  gone  ;  and  now  the  unbreakfasted 
At  Jones’s  door  is  seen. 

But  he  turned  away  like  one  who’s  starved. 
For  it  was  “  on  the  sport 

A  sadder  and  a  hungrier  man, 

He  rushed  across  the  court. 
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JENNY  LIND’S  SWEDISH  SONGS. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  spurious  versions  in  circulation 
of  these  celebrated  lyrics,  we  are  induced  to  give  a  couple  of 
stanzas,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  on.  We  do  not  our¬ 
selves  understand  Swedish,  but  we  trust  that  Mrs.  Howitt  will  trans¬ 
late  the  morceau  in  question.  It  is  just  as  much  w’orth  the  trouble 
as  Frederika  Bremer’s  novels  or,  Hans  Anderssen’s  poems.  The 
name  of  the  ditty — “  Kqknlth  pb  Lhnsqx” — signifies  literally,  “  The 
Bepuffed  One.” 

“  Itlafefea— blrrU,  &tl  bqp? 

Oiprnb  ah  oo  ftlt'u  qrs 
iinstxpp  agtl  bftf)  tnnq 
dMjofea  ijooijio  strs— 

jfttucijp  qua??!?  brats  faiqg 
Xpstrft  ba  arbratr  apr 
ftijt  pr  tip  Ifer 
Staaprt  ta  ktjglmrfatl.'’ 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  musical  critic  of  the  Post  for  say  ¬ 
ing  that  the  sentiment  of  the  above  is  full  of  wild  poetic  beauty, 
and,  that  the  diction  is  remarkably  simple  and  flowing. 


OPERA  CONUNDRUM. 

What  ballet  would  lawyers  and  physicians  most  object  to  ? 
“  Le  Lack  des  Fees.” 


Inducement  to  Dine  at  Cremorne. — Punch  is  not  taken  in. 
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A  COMPLIMENTARY  VISIT. 


The  Statue  ( loquitur ) — I’ve  heard  all  about  it,  so  I  just  stepped 
across  to  wish  you  joy.  Don’t  forget  to  send  me  cake  and  gloves. 
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THEATRICAL  HANJD-BOOK, 

AND  GLOSSARY  EOR  YOUNG  DRAMATISTS. 

A  Good  Part. — When  all  the  interest  of  the  piece  is  centred  in 
the  performer  speaking  to  you. 

A  Bad  Part. — When  any  other  performer  shares  the  interest  of 
the  piece. 

Making,  it  Closer. — Shortening,  at  random,  whatever  dia  logue  is 
not  allotted  to  the  principal  performer. 

Anti- Climax. — In  action,  whatever  the  performer  speaking  to  yon 
has  not  to  do.  In  a  dialogue,  from  the  point  at  which  he  expects  to 
be  out  of  breath. 

A  Situation. — Nine  people  entering  at  once  by  nine  different 
doors,  all  recognizing  one  another,  and  all  nine  exclaiming  “  Good 
Heaven  I” 

A  Good  Exit. — Where  the  actor  goes  off  with  aloud  sentiment 
and  a  clenched  fist. 

A  Bad  Exit. — Where  the  actor  goes  off  as  a  Christian  usually 
leaves  a  room.  N.B.  A  stage  impossibility. 

How  Dull  they  are  in  Front.. — I  have  not  been  applauded. 

How  Well  the  Piece  is  Going  To-night. — I  have  had  all  my  points 
taken  by  the  house. 

This  is  Bringing  Money. — I  like  my  part. 

It  Don’t  Draw  a  Shilling. — I’m  tired  of  my  part. 

Rather  a  Well  Written  Piece. — You  took  honours  at  Cambridge, 
and  I  ran  from  a  tailor’s  shop-board  to  the  stage,  so  that  you  see 
my  praising  you  is  a  compliment. 

All  Your  Dresses  are  Incorrect,  especially  Mine, — Somebody 
else  looks  better  than  I  do. 

A  Charming  Dress — what  pains  you  must  have  taken  to 
search  up  authorities. — The  papers  said  I  looked  like  a  Vandyke 
stepping  from  its  frame. 
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Your  Piece  Won't  Hun . — I’ve  a  better  part  in  the  next  that  is 
coming  out. 

Why  don't,  you  hint  to  Jones  to  be  less  noisy  ? — His  energy 
ihrowB  me  into  the  shade. 

A  Very  Clever  Writer. — He  always  takes  measure  of  me,  and 
fits  me. 

No  Great  Things  of  a  Dramatist. — He  writes  for  Mrs.  Glover, 
and  Mrs.  Keelcv,  and  gives  me  nothing  to  do. 


GREENS  TO  THE  GREEN. 

A  Party  of  individuals  calling  themselves  “  Vegetarians,”  and 
living  upon  vegetable  pills  of  all  descriptions,  assembled  during 
the  course  of  last  month  to  denounce  animal  food,  and  to  make 
themselves  merry  upon  cabbage  and  water — in  the  somewhat  inap¬ 
propriate  locality  of  Ham  Common. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to* 

1.  That  the  spot  wherein  this  meeting  is  held  is  most  improperly 
designated — as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  ham  ought  not  to 
be  common  by  any  means. 

2.  That  donkeys  eat  only  vegetables,  and  that,  therefore,  this  meeting 
ought  to  make  themselves  as  much  like  donkeys  as  possible. 

3.  That  man  was  not  made  to  dine,  but  to  graze. 

4.  That  the  food  of  animals  is,  in  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  teeth — and  that  the  food  of  this  meeting  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  absence  of  wisdom-teeth  in  any  of  its  members, 

5.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  seven  deadly  sins  con¬ 
sist  in  eating  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  pork,  fish,  and  fowl. 

6.  And  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  nothing  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  human  happiness,  but 
placing  the  whole  world  on  a  diet  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  cresses, 
leeks,  chickweed,  and  mangel-wurzel. 
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THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  LAW  AND  BEEF. 
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E  are  delighted  to  hear  that  our 
friends  the  JBenchers  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  of  Gray’s,  and  Lincoln’s  Inns, 
are  about  to  push  their  respective 
cookshops  with  great  vigour,  and, 
we  trust,  corresponding  success. 
Petitions  have,  we  learn,  ema¬ 
nated  from  M.  Bertcolini,  and  the 
owners  of  the  Cock,  Dolly’s, 
Joe’s,  the  Rainbow,  the  Crown, 
Simpson’s,  and  other  prandial  es¬ 
tablishments,  praying  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  downfall 
of  monopolies,  they  too  may  he 
empowered  to  confer  upon  their 
customers  of  two  or  three  years 
standing,  the  name,  rights,  and 
titles  of  Barristers.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  urge  that  mutton  eaten  in 
one  part  of  London  is  just  as 
good  as  mutton  eaten  in  another ; 
and  that  if  a  given  number  of 
plates  of  beef  qualify  a  man  for 
practice  in  the  courts,  when  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for  in  the  Temple,  a  like  quantity  of  a  like  sub¬ 
stance  must  produce  a  like  effect,  whether  consumed  in  the  lane  of 
Birchin  or  the  square  of  Leicester. 

This  petition  was,  we  understand,  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table, 
but  an  intimation  was  forwarded  to  the  Benchers — or  Licensed 
Victuallers — of  the  various  Inns  of  Court,  that  unless  they  bestirred 
themselves  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  their  exclusive 
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privileges  would  be  forthwith  conferred  upon  other  leg  of  beef 
establishments. 

The  Temple  has,  we  believe,  taken  the  lead  in  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  will  shortly  open  a  splendid  dining  establishment  in 
Fleet-street,  with  branches  in  Marylebone-lane  and  Ratcliffe  High¬ 
way  .  No  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  secure  the  public  patronage. 
Subsidiary  shops  will  be  set  agoing  to  supply  the  public  with  a 
sandwich,  a  splendid  glass  of  ale,  and  (in  process  of  time)  a 
barrister’s  wig,  for  fourpence.  In  the  chop  and  steak  department 
the  viands  will  be  cooked  by  a  skilful  Bencher,  under  the  eye  of  the 
guests.  The  supper  rooms  will  be  superintended  by  a  Q.C,  famed 
for  his  skill  in  opening  oysters  and  presenting  the  shells  to  his 
clients.  Operations  will  be  commenced  in  the  dining  rooms  at 
noon;  hot  joints  will  continually  keep  coming  up,  and  a  senior 
Bencher  will  be  in  attendance  to  make  affidavits  that  they  are  in 
prime  cut.  The  Billingsgate  department  will  not,  of  course,  be 
neglected — it  never  has  been — by  the  Honourable  Society.  We 
understand,  indeed,  that  a  Sergeant,  of  a  scribbling  turn  of  mind, 
has  been  engaged  to  indite  poetic  and  piscatory  advertisements, 
after  the  manner  of  those  -which  we  frequently  see  placarded  in  the 
back  streets  of  the  City.  His  first  effort  he  threw  off  after  eight 
hours  of  intense  elaboration.  We  subjoin  it. 

“  What — is  so  dainty  a  dish 
As  a  well  sauced  slice  of  fish? 

Therefore,  we  have  mackerel  and  cod 
Which  live  in  a  briny  abode. 

Also — whitings  and  soles 
To  be  eaten  with  dinner  rolls, 

And  shrimps  and  anchovys  in  jars, 

Which  do  make  excellent  sauce. 

So  come  to  the  Temple  shop  and  see, 

Dinner  and  Barrister’s  wig — one  and  three.” 

The  above  particulars  will  give  some  idea  of  the  style  in  which 
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the  Temple  slap-bang  shop  means  to  come  out.  We  need  only 
add  that  the  Benchers  have  resolved  that  as  they  keep  an  eating 
house,  they  may  as  well  pursue  the  business  in  all  its  branches. 
They  authorise  us,  therefore,  to  state  that  they  intend  providing 
“  Private  rooms  for  Parties,”  and  that  “  Dinners  will  be  dressed  and 
sent  out  on  the  shortest  notice.” 


HINT  TO  YOUNG  AUTHORS. ' 

To  Write  a  Leader  for  the  Economist. — Take  the  multi¬ 
plication  table,  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  an  unread  statistical  Blue  Book, 
and  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  monetary  crisis.  Whip 
them  up  together,  season  with  Stock  Exchange  slang  and  the  price 
of  gold  at  Hamburg.  The  result  will  delight  the  economists,  and 
the  people  who  like  “  solid  reading.” 


LEGAL  INFORMATION. 

If  you  bite  a  man’s  nose  off,  what  are  you  bound  by  law  to  do  ? 
Keep  the  piece. 


Devotion  to  the  Drama. — A  friend  of  ours  has  been  going 
through  a  course  of  double  stout  and  opium,  with  the  intention  of 
muddling  down  his  brains  to  a  level  with  the  writers  of  “  Fine  old 
English  comedies.”  In  about  six  weeks  time  he  expects  to  be  able 
to  produce  something  like  the  “  Soldier’s  Daughter,”  “  Speed  the 
Plough,”  or  the  “  Poor  Gentleman.”  He  is  already  in  such  a  stu- 
pified,  confused,  weak-minded  state,  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  out 
into  the  street  without  a  keeper  ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  produce  one  of  those  sterling  comedies,  which 
form  the  delight  of  the  Haymarket  management. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

There  are  847  comedies  in  five  acts,  974  ditto  in  ihree,  and  1700 
farces,  waiting  to  be  read  at  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Webster  intends 
getting  through  them  “  one  of  these  days.” 

There  exist  at  present  in  London  and  the  provinces  312  actors 
each  of  whom  considers  himself  the  only  Hamlet  on  the  stage. 

It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  851  French  dictionaries  have 
been  disposed  of  to  Original  English  Dramatic  Authors,  since  the 
1st.  of  January,  1847. 

The  number  of  murders  perpetrated  in  the  minor  drama — in¬ 
cluding  the  transpontine  theatres  and  the  saloons  which  abound  to 
the  north — is  about  15,000  annually— giving  each  stage,  upon  an 
average,  a  half  dozen  a  night. 

The  Strand  and  the  Olympic  have  usually  about  three  seasons  a- 
week.  t  .  * 

Of  every  20,000  dramas  presented  -at  theatres  in  general,  by  un¬ 
known  authors,  19,950  are  never  looked  at,  25  are  opened  and 
returned,  20  are  opened  and  half  read,  3  are  accepted,  1  is  under¬ 
lined,  and  0  is  acted. 

Out  of  20  managers — 19  proceed  upon  strict  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  principles  ;  and  the  twentieth  upon  no  principles  at  alL 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  every  front  place  in  the  boxes  is  taken 
every  night ;  but  that  if  you  give  a  shilling  to  the  box-keeper,  you 
may  get  into  the  engaged  position — the  “  parties  ”  never,  by  any 
chance,  arriving  to  take  possession. 


The  Gem.  steamer  took  1400  passengers  to  Gravesend  at  one 
trip.  Why  was  the  feat  sufficient  to  enable  the  boat  to  compose  a 
nigger  melody  ? 

Because  it  was  enough  to  make  a  Gem  Crow. 
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OUR  OWN  ACTS. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  late  Parliament  in  carrying  the  business 
through  has  induced  us  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into  our 
own  hands.  As  our  influence  at  the  approaching  election  will  re¬ 
turn  any  members  we  choose,  the  votes  of  the  Houses  will  be  in  our 
own  hands  :  and  we  shall,  therefore,  be  able  to  pay  what  bills  we 
please.  These,  we  shall  frame  ourselves ;  but  they  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  readers  monthly,  before  being  brought  before  the  Senate. 

We  commence  with 

NO.  L 

12  VICTORIA,  SESSION  1848. 

An  act  for  amending  the  condition,  close  chances,  and  narrow 
escapes  of  people  travelling  upon  certain  hazardous  iron  bars  de¬ 
nominated  railways,  in  rattling  boxes  upon  wheels,  known  as  first, 
second,  and  third  class  carriages. 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  for  divers  of  the  nobility? 
gentry,  and  the  public;  clerks,  servants,  and  working  people;  to  go, 
from  time  to  time,  from  a  spot  called  a  terminus  to  another  called 
a  station,  either  upon  business  or  pleasure,  or  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  or  both  combined : — 

And  whereas,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  afore¬ 
said  nobility  and  gentry,  but  more  frequently  the  aforesaid  public ; 
clerks,  servants,  and  working  people  ;  are  greviously  and  sorely 
knocked  about,  cut  in  half,  scalded  by  steam,  drowned  by  rain, 
shoved  on  ahead  by  engines  behind,  or  left  altogether  behind  by 
engines  before,  sent  up  to  the  skies  instead  of  down  to  watering 
places  ;  and  various  other  mishaps : — 

May  it,  therefore,  please  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted — 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  henceforth,  no  policeman  shall  be 
allowed  to  turn  the  switches,  so  that  the  down  train  may  start  off 
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to  meet  the  up  train  that  is  coming  in,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
his  own  private  amusement:  nor  shall  he  knowingly  permit  any 
labourer  to  go  asleep  across  the  rails,  which  appears  to  be  the  spot 
usually  selected  in  preference  to  any  other:  nor  shall  he  try  and  do 
conjuring  tricks  with  the  signals,  showing  individuals  the  red  lights 
and  then  changing  them  into  blue  and  green,  to  the  great  diversion 
of  himself,  but  the  obvious  confusion  of  the  passengers.  And  that, 
if  the  policemen  are  still  found  too  dull  to  manage  them,  that  the 
aforesaid  red,  blue,  and  green  bull’s  eyes  be  disposed  of  at  a  cheap 
rate  to  the  surgeons  adjoining  the  various  stations,  that  they  may 
still  continue  to  benefit  by  their  use. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  in  future,  any  guard  putting 
an  old  lady’s  box  in  the  Gracechurch-street  omnibus,  whilst  he 
sends  the  old  lady  herself  in  the  Begent-circus  one,  upon  arriving  -f 
or  boxing  the  old  lady  up  in  the  first-class  Qosport  carriage,  whilst 
he  puts  her  box  in  the  second-class  one,  which  is  always  left  at 
Kingston  upon  departing,  shall  be  transported  for  not  more  than  a 
calendar  week,  to  the  cad's  place  on  a  twopenny  bus  ;  and  upon  a 
second  offence,  shall  be  sent  to  the  penal  settlement  of  the  Strand 
Theatre  for  one  month,  if  his  reason  or  the  management  shall  last 
so  long.  But  be  it  further  enacted  that  if  his  mind  gives  way 
under  the  solitude  and  he  goes  mad,  he  shall  be  immediately  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  berth  on  a  country  jury. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  on  the  Birmingham  line, 
cheap  arrangements  be  made  for  forwarding  all  people  to  Coventry 
who  may  be  sent  there  by  their  friends — the  carriage  being  fitted 
up  with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  person  so  sent,  after  the 
maner  of  a  prison  van.  And  that,  when  the  central  Europe  lines 
be  all  completed  from  Boulogne  to  Venice,  and  thence  on  to  the 
East,  that  all  other  persons  sent  similarly  to  Jericho,  according  to 
prevalent  custom,  may  be  taken  at  the  least  possible  cost ;  it  being 
presumed  at  present,  that  of  one  thousand  individuals  sent  there 
annually  by  their  acquaintance,  not  one  actually  goes,  possibly  by 
reason  of  the  expense  or  trouble  attendant  upon  the  curney. 
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And  be  it  further  enacted  that  arrangements  be  made  with 
Mr.  Ainsworth  for  the  stock  of  his  late  novels  and  magazines  to  back 
all  the  carriages  with  ;  for  as  these  works  have  never  yet  been  got 
through,  their  use  as  defences  may  be  considerable,  like  the  oak 
board  fastened  to  the  backs  of  carriages  on  the  Derby  day.  And 
that  the  curtains  for  the  cars  of  the  penny-a-milers  be  lined  with 
spare  sheets  of  Blackwood ,  they  being  for  the  most  part  so  exceed- 
ngly  dry  that  all  moisure  will  be  directly  absorbed,  and  the  present 
chances  of  catching  life,  and  death,  rheumatism,  quite  avoided. 

Saving  always  that  the  continued  letters  in,  and  attacks  of,  the 
Times ,  have  the  desired  effect.  But  should  things  keep  as  they  are, 
be  it  enacted  that  the  directors  of  the  offending  companies  shall  be 
sentenced  to  six  months  transportation  along  their  own  lines,  in 
open  carriages,  during  the  winter  season,  and  without  wrappers. 


Wanted. — By  the  Literary  Gazette.  Readers. 

Wanted.— By  the  Strand  Theatre.  Audience. 

Wanted. — By  Mr.  Howitt.  Common  decency. 

Wanted. — Bv  Punch.  Eun. 

*/ 

Wanted — Three  able-bodied  men  to  read  Wordsworth’s  In¬ 
stallation  Ode.  No  one  not  accustomed  to  heavy  labour  need 
apply. 

Wanted — A  subscriber,  by  the  Express  evening  paper,  to  make 
up  the  half-dozen. 


QUESTION  EOR  THE  ADMIRALTY  BOARD. 

Why  should  a  sailor  always  know  what  o’clock  it  is  ? 
Because  he’s  always  going  to  sea. 


Motto  for  the  last  Volume  of  Punch. — Parvum  in  multo . 
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THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 


(AFTER  MRS.  HEMANS.) 

HEY  sacked  their  pap  spoons  side  by  side, 
They  fill’d  one  house  with  shines — 
Their  graves  are  lying  severed  wide, 

By  many  railway  lines. 

The  same  nurse  tied  the  plain  night  cap 
At  evening,  on  each  brow  : 

She  gave  each  naughty  child  a  slap — 
Where  are  those  screamers  now  ? 

One  by  the  broad  gauge  line  which  goes 
To  Exeter,  is  laid. 

They  ran  into  a  luggage  train, 

And  mincemeat  of  him  made. 

The  Eastern  Counties  line  hath  one — 

He  sleeps  his  last  long  sleep — 

Near  where  an  engine  chose,  slap  off 
A  viaduct  to  leap. 


Another  went  from  Euston-square 
By  an  ill-fated  train  ; 

They  buried  him  at  Coventry, 

With  others  of  the  slain. 

And  one — ’neath  her  an  axle  broke, 
And  stayed  life’s  running  sand — 
She  perished  on  the  Dover  line — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  lie,  who  play’d 
At  hoo-scotch  in  the  court. 
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Who  after  every  cab  that  passed, 

Cried  “  Whip  behind,”  in  sport. 

Who  play’d  upon  the  Nigger  bones, 
And  jump’d  Jim  Crow  with  glee — 
Oh,  steam  !  if  thou  wert  everywhere, 
Where  would  poor  mortals  be  ? 


NEW  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  DRAMA. 

We  have  seen  advertised  a  new  tragedy  called  the  “League’s  Con¬ 
vert.”  We  presume  the  next  dramatic  novelty  will  be  the  “West¬ 
minster  Reform  Registration  Society’s  Friend,”  or,  the  “  City  of 
London  Conservative  Association’s  Protege.”  The  “League’s 
Convert”  must  be  a  most  exciting  and  dramatic  development  of 
political  economy.  We  presume  that  the  plot  will  be  somehow 
worked  out  by  statistics.  A  fine  situation  could  be  made  of 
Mr.  Bright,  calculating  the  number  of  quarters  of  corn  annually  con¬ 
sumed  in  Great  Britain.  A  legitimate  effect  might  be  educed  from 
Mr.  Cobden’s  determination  to  create  forty  shilling  freeholders  for 
Lancashire — while  the  curtain  would  fall  upon  an  allegorical 
tableau  representing  the  chiefs  of  the  League  pelting  the  sliding 
scale  with  rotten  potatoes.  The  soliloquies,  we  presume,  will  be  se¬ 
lected  either  from  Mr.  V illiers’s  speeches,  or  leaders  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle— while  Colonel  Thompson’s  Anti-Corn-Law  Catechism 
would  furnish  abundance  of  pointed  and  appropriate  dialogue. 
We  wish  the  “  League’s  Convert”  all  success,  but  intend  neither  to 
see  nor  read  it. 


The  Upper  House  have  struck  out  from  the  Poor-law  Bill,  Mr. 
Peter  Borfchwick’s  clause,  permitting  aged  couples  to  live  in  Unions 
together.  One  should  have  thought  their  Lordships  likely  to  have 
more  fellow-feeling  for  old  women. 
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THE  PRINCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H.  the  Queen’s  Consort  is  now  the  Chancellor  of  a  University 
and  of  a  Duchy,  a  Field  Marshal  in  the  Army,  and  a  Fishmonger 
— a  Fine  Arts  Commissioner,  and  a  Breeder  of  Fat  Stock.  Hi* 
honorary  titles  accumulate  fast — so  fast,  indeed,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  muster  roll  of  the  Royal  dignities  and  offices  will  stand  Some¬ 
thing  as  follows  : — 

“  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert — Prince  Consort — Prince  Regent — 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge — Field  Marshal — Colonel — Fishmonger- 
Fine  Arts  Commissioner — President  of  Agricultural  Society — 
Commodore  of  Royal  Yacht  Club — Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  Lords — Lord  Mayor — 
Bailifl  of  Westminster — Chairman  of  Sewers — Manager  of  Drury 
Lane — Orchestral  Conductor  at  Covent  Garden — Beadle  of  the 
Quadrant — Tollman  on  Waterloo  Bridge — Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury — Chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference — Senior  Trinity 
Brother — Chief  Poor-Law  Commissioner — First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty — Toastmaster  to  the  Corporation  of  London — Inspector  of 
the  F  division  of  Police — Senior  Bencher  of  Inner  Temple — Usher 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy —President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
— Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital — Chairman  of  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows — Editor  of  Punch — Foreman  to  Shillibeer — Governor  of  New¬ 
gate — Stage  Manager  at  Astley’s — Piper  to  the  Caledonian  So¬ 
ciety — Moses’s  Poet — Miles’s  Boy — Chef  of  Lumley’s  Claque — 
Musical  Critic  on  the  Post — Waterman  to  the  Piccadilly  Cab  Stand-^ 
Champion  of  the  P.R. — Master  of  Ceremonies  at  Cremorne — Turn¬ 
cock  of  the  New  River  Company — Chairman  of  the  “  JollyiOwls” 
— Captain  of  the  Lumber  Troop — Comic  Singer  at  the  Coalhole.” 
&c.,  &c.,  See,,  See.,  Sec.,  Sec. 

At  the  Installation,  The  Man  in  tiie  Moon  was  of  course 
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present,  to  sanction  by  his  countenance  the  choice  of  the  University. 
And  was  it  not  an  excellent  one  :  who  better  for  a  Chancellor  than 
that  learned  and  reverend  sage — called  by  men  Prince  Albert  ? 
What  discoveries  in  science  has  he  not  made  ?  What  vein  of  the 
precious  ore  of  thought  runs  not  through  his  brain  ?  Is  he  not 
known  to  Europe  as  the  champion  of  letters — the  defender  of  sages 
— the  master  of  all  knowledge — the  repository  of  all  arts — a  vener¬ 
able  silver-haired  philosopher,  meek  as  wise,  unassuming  as  pro¬ 
found  ?  And,  therefore,  was  it  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  jour¬ 
neyed,  a  merry  pilgrim,  to  the  Cam. 

He  saw,  and  he  noted  much  by  the  way — somewhat  even  which 
has  escaped  the  devouring  jaws  of  the  Morning  Papers.  And  first 
he  must  remark  upon  the  vast  degree  of  variety  in  the  entertain¬ 
ments.  “God  Save  the  Queen  ”  was  played  just  576  times  over, 
and  there  were  398  inscriptions,  tracing  in  letters  formed  of  festal 
wreaths,  the  unhackneyed  legend  of 

“WELCOME  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT.” 

There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  flags — we  counted  543  union- 
jacks,  and  specially  noted  697  banners  equally  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Royal  Standards  or  pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  in-door 
amusements  consisted  in  listening  to  Latin  speeches,  and  perform¬ 
ing  those  mystic  ceremonies  which  enable  a  man  to  stick  a  couple 
or  so  of  letters  after  his  name,  and  which  are,  generally  speaking, 
about  as  useful  to  the  proprietor  as  a  frying-pan  would  be  to  a 
crocodile. 

To  Mr.  Crick’s  Latin  speech  we  listened  attentively.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  was  loudly  applauded.  The  sentiment  is  exquisite. 
“  Qua?  maribus  solum  tribuuntur  mascula  sunto — (Cheers) — sed 
exegi  monumentum  quid  pavo,  pavonis,  pavoni,  pavonem  pavo 
pavone.  (Cries  of  Oh  !  Oh  !  and  counter  cheering.)  Quos  non 
amo,  amavi  amatum  et  hie  hsec  hoc,  genetivo.  (Question.)  Hie 
est  questio — nam  Cassar  venit  in  Gallium  summa  diligentia  tamen  de 
omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear)  mihi  et 
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beatus  Martinus,  dulce  domum  arcades  ambo  et  tempora  mutantur.” 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

No  small  part  of  the  general  entertainment  consisted  in  a  display 
of  that  manly  sport  peculiar  to  Cambridge — hunting  the  tuft.  The 
tufts  selected  for  the  occasion  were,  the  bunch  of  feathers  in  her 
Majesty’s  bonnet,  and  the  gold  tassel  on  the  Prince-Chancellor’s 
cap.  The  sportsmen  included  the  first  rate  men  in  the  University, 
all  of  whom,  in  the  most  dashing  style,  casting  aside  all  stupid  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  dignity  of  learning  on  the  self  respect  of  sages — 
flung  the  whole  of  their  little  souls  into  the  game,  headed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sewell — who  believes  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  tuft,  he  may 
haply  flush,  and  ultimately  bag  a  Bishopric. 

At  the  fete  given  by  the  united  colleges  of  Trinity  and  St.  John, 
which  was  a  stupid  edition  of  a  dull  evening  at  Cremome,  or  the 
last  flagging  festival  of  the  season  at  Rosherville,  the  great  attraction 
was  the  tent  in  which  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  lunched.  Round 
this  gathered  all  the  dons  of  the  University.  England’s  learned 
men — like  bumpkins  watching  the  feeding  of  the  lions  in  a  mena¬ 
gerie — happy  to  note  how  a  Queen  disposed  of  a  breast  of  chicken, 
and  how  a  Prince  masticated  the  claw  of  a  lobster. 

With  this  interesting  spectacle  the  festivities  closed.  The  lower 
orders  had  been  amused  with  squibs,  rockets,  and  balloons.  The 
higher  with  degrees,  odes,  and  Latin  speeches.  On  the  whole  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  masses  had  the  best  of  it.  And  perhaps 
it  was  better  so.  Learning  was  not  sensibly  promoted.  Sages 
and  philosophers  were  not  dignified  overmuch  by  the  exhibition — 
but  toiling  multitudes  had  a  holiday,  and  the  proprietors  of  beds 
let  them  out  for  a  guinea  a  piece. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

To  Make  Trousers  Last. — To  do  this,  you  must  instruct 
your  tailor,  when  he  builds  you  a  suit  of  clothes,  to  make  the  coat 
and  waistcoat  first,  by  which  means  will  he  make  your  trousers  last. 
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SONG  OF  THE  RAILWAY  CLERK. 

Come  dwell  with  me,  and  be  my  own, 

For  a  joyful  lot  is  mine  ; 

I’ve  a  sunny  bank,  with  turf  o’ergrown, 

And  a  cottage  on  the  line. 

And  two  policemen  own  my  sway, 

And  strive  to  be  my  slaves, 

And  daren’t  receive  gratuities, 

Though  each  one  well  behaves. 

Then,  dearest,  be  for  ever  mine, 

In  that  small  station  on  the  line. 

W e’re  not  too  dull — we’re  not  too  gay, 

But  hold  a  medium  right. 

Trains  pass  our  door  twelve  times  a-day, 

And  two  at  dead  of  night. 

The  company’s  own  coal  and  oil, 

Dispels  the  evening’s  gloom. 

We  occupy — when  closed  my  toil — 

The  ladies’  waiting-room. 

Then,  dearest,  be  for  ever  mine, 

In  that  small  cottage  on  the  line. 

And  though  my  lot’s  all  day  to  stamp 
Those  slips  of  card -board  blue, 

When  faded  is  the  mail’s  red  lamp, 

I  come  to  love  and  you. 

Then,  dearest,  you  must  not  refuse, 

But  to  my  prayers  incline  ; 

I’ll  fetter  thee,  in  Hymen’s  noose. 

Not  in — but  on— a  line. 

And  let  me  link  my  lot  with  thine, 

And  love  thee  on  the  banks  of  line. 
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WORKS  OF  ART. 


JOAN  OF  ARC, 


AS  SHE  WOULD  HAVE  APPEALED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  FORTY-FIVE* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

To  be  Sold. — A  good  serviceable  cash-box,  the  owner  having 
no  further  use  for  it.  Apply  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Olympic. 

To  be  Sold. — Numerous  seats  in  Parliament.  Apply  to  the 
Electors  of  all  small  Boroughs. 

To  be  Sold. — A  catalogue  of  James’s  Novels.  9  vols.,  folio. 

To  be  Sold. — The  Beauties  of  James  (very  scarce).  1  vol. 
(Adapted  for  the  waistcoat  pocket.) 

Ancient  Art. — Mr.  Claud  Cuyp  Brush,  getter-up  of  ancient 
pictures,  begs  to  apprize  the  public,  that  paintings  of  the  13th,  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries,  are  manufactured  at  his  establishment 
with  expedition  and  dispatch.  A  high-art  painter  and  a  packer 
kept  upon  the  establishment.  Michael  Angelos,  Titians,  Raffaelles, 
and  Annibal  Caraccis,  executed  at  twelve  hours’  notice- — Reu- 
benses  contracted  for  by  the  acre. 

Charlotte  street,  Fitzroy-square. 

To  Collectors  of  Curiosities,  Curators  of  Museums, 
&c. — The  advertiser  has  on  sale  a  choice  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  objects,  among  which  will  be  found  a  thimble  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  wife  of  a  man  who  read  one  of  Sheridan 
Knowles’  novels. 


Elidible  Town  Residence. — To  be  let,  a  capital  family  man¬ 
sion — within  two  minutes’  walk  of  Hyde  Park  and  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  Highgate  and  the  Surrey 
hills,  and  is  most  advantageously  situated  between  the  delightful 
groves  of  Kensington  and  Stratford-le-Bow. 

N.B.  The  pump  gives  hard  and  soft  water  alternately. 
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To  Railway  Directors. — The  advertiser,  who  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  compiling  traffic  tables  and  getting  up 
promising  schemes,  offers  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  any  given  district  abounds 
with  minerals  of  any  or  every  description  ;  is  within  a  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  or  manufacturing  province,  or  both  ;  and  that  the  population 
numbers  as  many  to  the  square  mile  as  may  be  wished  for  by 
tire  promoters.  Apply  p.p.,  to  D.O.O.,  Esq.,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster. 

Pleasure  Excursion. — The  fine  and  fast  sailing  steamer 
Quashiboo ,  will  start  upon  the  10th,  from  the  London-bridge  wharf, 
on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  passengers  may  reside 
for  a  few  weeks.  She  will  then  ascend  the  Niger  with  the  survivors, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Timbuctoo — where,  as  the 
reigning  King  is  of  a  ferocious  and  cannibalistic  disposition,  they 
will  have  an  oportunity  of  studying  savage  life  in  all  its  features. 
The  Quashiboo  will  return  by  Southampton,  where  she  will  lie  in 
quarantine  for  a  month. 

Twenty  experienced  surgeons  will  be  on  board,  and  an  airy  part 
of  the  vessel  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  yellow-fever  hospital. 

Delightful  Estate  in  Tipferary — To  be  disposed  of,  at  a 
tremendous  sacrifice.  No  rent  having  been  paid  by  any  of  the 
tenants  for  fifty- five  years,  the  purchaser  will  be  entitled  to  all 
the  arrears  as  soon  as  he  can  get  them — while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  debtors  are  worth  powder  and  shot,  they  having 
treated  the  last  eighteen  landlords  of  this  terrestrial  paradise  to  an 
ounce  of  cold  lead  a  piece.  Apply  to  Dick  Bartown,  Esq.,  London. 


A  RIDDLE  FOR  LEICESTER-SQUARE 

W hy  is  Mr.  Burford’s  new  panorama  likely  to  be  knocked  down  ? 
Because  it’s  called  Him  a  liar  ! 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  ON  THE  CUR¬ 
RENCY  QUESTION. 


NE  of  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  day  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  monetary  reform. 
We,  therefore,  deem  jt 
meet,  succinctly  and 
clearly  to  lay  before  the 
public  our  own  ideas 
upon  the  grand  subject 
of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  of  this  empire. 


and  generally  of  the  world. 

The  Currency — or,  as  it  may  be  also  called,  cash,  dibs,  tin,  and 
rhino — is  remarkable  for  being  very  difficult  to  get,  and  very  easy 
to  spend.  Money  is  said  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
money.  This  is  an  error.  Money  certainly  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  make  itself — but  it  is  to  make  itself  scarce. 

Some  people  advocate  a  metallic  currency,  and  others  a  paper. 
For  ourselves  we  should  be  content  with  either  sovereigns  or  notes 
— provided  we  had  enough  of  them. 

The  Foreign  Exchange  forms  a  very  knotty  subject.  For  our 
own  part,  we  consider  the  French  to  be  the  most  satisfactory — in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  franc  purchases  across  the  channel,  just  what  a  shilling 
does  at  home — which  is  exactly,  reckoning  25  francs  to  the  pound, 
25  per  cent  in  favour  of  John  Bull.  Acting  upon  this  acknowledged 
principle,  we  intend,  some  day,  to  try  the  following  grand  financial 
operation.  We  shall  borrow  £100,000 — on  the  security  of  the 
copyright  of  this  work — and  emigrate  to  Franee,  where,  of  eourse, 
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the  same  would  be  worth  £125,000.  The  debt  would  be  made 
payable  in  Paris — where  we  would  hand  over  the  original  £100,000 
to  the  lender,  keeping  the  odd  £25,000  for  a  Parisian  campaign  on 
our  own  account.  If  he  found  the  same  diminished  in  changing  it 
again  from  francs  to  sovereigns,  that  of  course  would  be  his 
business,  not  ours — and  clearly  the  fault  of  the  Exchanges — a 
fatality  out  of  our  power  to  provide  against. 

As  to  a  convertible  Currency,  we  think  nothing  at  all  cf  a  cur¬ 
rency  in  which  one  sovereign  is  convertible  into  twenty  shillings. 
If,  however,  we  had  a  monetary  system  by  which  we  could  change 
one  shilling  into  twenty  sovereigns,  it  would  suit  our  complaint 
exactly. 

Concerning  the  convertibility  of  paper,  we  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  transmuting  that  kind  called,  by  the  printers,  “copy”— into 
the  ordinary  coin  of  the  realm.  Publishers  and  authors,  however, 
frequently  entertain  widely  different  theories  as  to  the  value  of  the 
paper  in  question.  Our  own  issues  occasionally  fail  in  realising 
their  nominal  value,  owing  to  the  absurd  monetary  crotchets  of  the 
“  trade.” 

Banks  of  Issue  -would  be  admirable  institutions,  if  they  ssued 
any  amount  we  chose  to  demand  of  them.  In  the  limited  manner, 
however,  in  which  they  understand  the  term,  we  look  upon  them  as 
failures. 

The  nature  of  Banks  of  Deposit  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
name.  We  should  like,  we  confess,  to  start  an  establishment — the 
business  of  which  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  reception  of  de¬ 
posits,  any  demand  for  the  return  cf  the  monies  in  question  being 
considered  as  involving  a  transaction  not  sanctioned  by  our  charter. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Banks  of  Deposit  must  be  very  profitable 
establishments  for  their  founders. 

Money  is  said  to  be  a  representative  of  value,  but  the  question 
immediately  arising  is  —what  i3  value  ?  For  instance,  the  value  you 
put  on  yourself-may  be  widely  different  from  that  fixed  by  your 
neighbours,  so  that  you  nvght  make  z  good  commercial  „pec  of 
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your  own  person,  if  you  could  buy  it  at  the  world’s  price  and  sell  it 
at  your  own. 

Notes  are  not  the  only  convertible  currency.  Flat  irons,  wed¬ 
ding  rings,  and  Sunday  coats  are  frequently  converted  into  the 
circulating  medium  near  the  end  of  the  week,  and  re-issued  by  the 
Deposit  or  “  Spout”  Establishments,  on  Saturday  night.  Dripping, 
old  rags,  and  bottles  are  also  recognised  by  certain  dealers  as  con¬ 
vertible  currency,  although  we  doubt  whether  the  Bank  of  England 
would  give  change  for  them. 

Deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium  is  stated  by  currency 
writers  to  be  a  great  public  evil.  It  is,  at  all  events,  very  frequently 
found  to  be  an  enormous  private  inconvenience,  and  individuals,  as 
well  as  public  and  national  establishments,  are,  in  consequence,  often 
obliged  to  contract  their  issues,  to  the  detriment  of  their  tradespeople 
and  the  great  increase  of  practice  in  the  Small  Debt  Courts. 

The  Act  of  1844 — commonly  called  Peel’s  Act — appears  to  be 
falling  into  very  general  disrepute.  It  is  stated  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  “  accommodation,”  and  was,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  the  reason  why  a  young  friend  of  ours,  with  a  salary 
of  sixty  pounds,  precariously  comeatable,  could  not  get  his  paper 
done — upon  any  terms  whatever. 

The  Currency  is  a  subject  to  which  we  may  recur.  It  is  one  on 
which  it  is  easy  to  be  profound,  because  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  un¬ 
intelligible.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter,  however,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence. 

The  real  Currency  question,  or  rather  questions,  for  they  are 
twain — are 

First — How  to  pay  as  little  as  possible,  and 
Secondly — How  to  get  as  much. 


To  Young  Housekeepers. — The  best  way  of  procuring  Port 
Wine,  with  paying  for  it,  is  to  choose  it  very  thick  and  muddy,  set 
it  by  in  a  cool  place,  and  then  it  will  settle  itself. 
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SEA-SIDE  LEGISLATION. 

ERCEIVING  that  the  sea-side  season  is  now  at 
its  height,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  has  been 
induced  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations,  to 
be  strictly  observed  by  all  passengers  on 
board  the  Margate  and  Ramsgate  boats,  and 
all  residents  at  these  celebrated  watering  places. 
And  first — 

RULES  EOR  STEAM-BOAT  PAS¬ 
SENGERS. 

1.  Upon  coming  on  board,  each  passenger  shall 
purchase  a  copy  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
with  any  of  the  daily  journals  which  may 
suit  him. 

2.  Each  family  shall  make  an  incontinent  rush  to  the  little  deck 
cabins,  close  to  the  paddle-boxes,  where  they  shall  deposit  babies 
and  unpack  parcels  of  sandwiches. 

3.  Every  gent  on  board  shall  light  a  cigar,  to  be  smoked  when  in 
smooth  water — as  there  is  no  record  of  any  gent  ever  having 
succeeded  in  smoking  one  in  rough. 

4.  At  the  first  turn  of  the  paddle-wheels,  every  passenger  shall  say, 
“  We’re  off.” 

5.  During  the  voyage  down  the  river,  one-half  of  the  old  gentlemen 
on  board  shall  say,  “  Wonderful  thing,  sir,  this  steam,”  to  which 
the  other  half  shall  reply,  “Very,  sir— and  only  in  its  infancy 
still.” 

tf.  After  passing  Gravesend,  every  passenger  shall  look  out  for  the 
Nore  Light. 

7.  When  the  boat  gets  abreast  of  the  Nore  Light,  every  lady  shall 
feel  noorly,  and  every  gentleman  shall  proffer  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  which  every  lady  shall  at  first  refuse. 
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8.  Between  the  Nore  Light  and  the  Reculvers,  every  glass  of 
brandy-and- water  offered  by  gentlemen  to  ladies,  shall  be  satis¬ 
factorily  disposed  of  by  the  latter. 

9.  Off  the  Keculvers,  the  three  gents,  who  stated  at  Black  wall  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  and  that  they 
passed  about  twelve  months  of  the  year  on  the  water,  shall  be 
desperately  sea-sick. 

10.  Within  a  mile  of  Margate,  at  least  five  ladies  shall  ask  the 
steward  whether  there  is  any  danger. 

11.  At  Margate,  the  three  nautical  gents,  aforesaid,  shall  debark  in 
order  to  proceed  ignominiously  to  Ramsgate  by  land. 

12.  On  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Ramsgate,  all  the  ladies  on  the 
pier  shall  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
boat,  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  boat  shall  kiss  their  hands  to  all 
the  gentlemen  on  the  pier. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  SEA- SIDE  RESIDENTS. 

1.  All  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tender  years  shall  pass  the  day  in 
digging  holes  in  the  sand  with  wooden  spades,  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  careful  female  attendants. 

2.  All  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whatsover,  shall  wear  yellow  shoes, 
that  being  a  portion  of  sea-side  costume  not  to  be  on  any  account 
omitted. 

3.  All  gentlemen — gents  and  other  male  animals — shall  walk  at 
least  four  hours  a-day,  with  telescopes  in  their  hands,  upon  the 
pier. 

4.  All  nautical  gents  who  wear  jackets  and  mother-of-pearl  but¬ 
tons,  shall  proceed  to  sea  every  morning  by  the  excursion  boats, 
provided  there  be  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  ;  but  they  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  risk  the  venture,  if  the  breeze  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  blow  out  a  candle  at  the  pier  head. 

5.  All  sea-side  residents  shall  expect,  and  be  no  way  sururised  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  fluid  in  their  gin  bottles,  after  they  have  acci- 
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dentally  left  their  respective  keys  in  their  respective  cupboards, 
upon  going  out  for  a  stroll. 

6.  The  whole  population — men,  women,  and  children — birds  of 
passage,  and  birds  of  prey — shall  assemble  every  morning  upon 
the  pier,  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  London  boat ;  and  every 
evening,  to  behold  its  arrival. 

7.  Each  excursionist  to  France  shall,  on  his  return,  provide  himself 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  to  be  smuggled  ;  but  partly  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  laws  of  England,  and  partly  out  of  love  for  the 
liquor,  shall  drink  every  drop  on  the  way. 

8.  After  a  fortnight’s  residence,  gentlemeu  may  be  allowed  to  talk 
of  boxing  the  compass  ;  and  after  a  month’s  stay,  they  shall 
be  declared  competent  to  use  the  expression  of  “  Abaft  the 
binnacle.” 

9.  Fishing  parties  being  a  common  mode  of  killing  time  at  the  sea 
side,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  cost  of  the  boat  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  value  of  the  fish  caught,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
one  pound  to  one  penny. 

10.  During  bathing  hours,  all  the  gents — but  none  of  the  gentlemen 
— shall  station  themselves  upon  the  cliff  with  telescopes,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  ladies  in  the  water. 

11.  Slow-minded  individuals  of  both  sexes,  shall  pass  the  day  read¬ 
ing  novels  upon  chairs,  set  in  a  row  upon  the  sand. 

12.  The  whole  of  the  amusements,  occupations,  &c.,  of  the  first 
day  at  the  sea  side,  shall  be  repeated  without  any  manner  of 
change,  every  day,  until  the  last. 

Given  at  the  Man  in  the  Moon  Office, 

August  1st.,  1847. 


The  Morning  Post  does  not  intend  to  become  one  of  the  cheap 
papers.  In  fact,  it  cannot.  With  its  musical  articles,  it  would  be 
dear  at  any  price. 

VOL  II. — no.  8. 
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CHEAP  PLEASURE  TRIPS  FOR  THE 

PEOPLE  ; 

' Adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity  ”  of  the  pocket .) 

DOES  not  write  for  any  particular 
class,  but  for  all — first,  second,  and 
third  ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  drawn 
up  this  complete  art  of  holiday 
enjoyment,  that  everybody  may 
have  an  excursion  if  they  wish  it, 
from  a  halfpenny  upwards. 

Everybody  is  not  born  with  a 
silver  ladle  in  their  mouths  ;  with 
the  majority  it  is  only  a  bone 
marrow-spoon  ;  but,  these  latter 
have  just  as  much  a  right  to  a 
holiday  as  anybody  else.  Eor  the 
wealthy  classes  there  are  “Mur¬ 
ray’s  Handbooks”  to  guide  them 
in  their  wanderings  :  for  the  mid¬ 
dling  orders  there  is  the  penny 
“  Steamboat  Guide,”  and  “Felix  Summerley’s  Pleasant  Excursions;’  ’ 
but  the  absolutely  indigent  have  never  had  anything  done  for 
them  at  all.  Happiness  does  not  depend  upon  money.  The  young 
gentleman  who  goes  to  Yauxhall  and|has  his  quiet  pint  of  stout  in 
the  obscurity,  from  the  bar  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  spends  as 
pleasant  an  evening  as  the  Gent  who  orders  Lambeth  Champagne 
in  the  Pavilion — more  so,  indeed,  since  he  only  spends  sixpence  in¬ 
stead  of  half  a  guinea.  So,  we  will  show  that  our  poor  subscribers 
may  start  off  with  the  domestic  sum  of  from  threepence  downwardSj 
and  enjoy  themselves  quite  as  much  as  those  who  would  find  a 
sovereign  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  their  amusements* 

All  classes  now  see  our  work,  The  wealthy  buy  it  on  the  Railway 
or  Steamer  :  the  poor  read  jt  in  the  coffee-shop  :  and  to  the  latter 
the  followino-  “  Tourist’s  Comoanion”  is  more  esneciallv  addressed. 
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ONE  HALFPENNY. 

OR  this  sum  you  cannot  expect  a  great 
deal  :  but  you  may  sit  on  a  steamboat 
pier  until  you  are  tired,  and  then  ride 
by  water,  from  London-bridge  to  the 
Adelpbi,  in  the  Ant  or  Bee.  Listen  to 
the  music,  which  usually  plays  on  board 
these  cheap  boats,  and  by  dodging  the 
man  you  may  avoid  being  asked  for 
money. 

ONE  PENNY. 

AVING  walked  to  Hungerford,  and 
paid  a  halfpenny  to  embark  on  the 
bridge,  fancy  yourself  on  the  chain- 
pier  at  Brighton.  This  done,  go  ovei 
to  Lambeth  and  inspect  the  outside  of 
Bedlam — whieh  can  be  seen  for  no¬ 
thing  :  but  to  inspect  the  inside  it  is 
necessary  to  shoot  at  somebody.  Then 
proceed  to  the  Victoria  theatre  stage- 
door,  and  see  the  performers  in  their  every-day  dresses,  from 
the  acknowledged  heroine  of  domestic  drama  to  the  sixth  pea¬ 
sant.  Inspect  the  manufactures  and  political  economy  of  the 
New  Cut,  and  return  over  Waterloo-bridge,  paying  the  remaining 
halfpenny — for  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  chaff  the  toll-keeper 
as  well  as  to  challenge  him  to  toss  whether  you  shall  give  him  a 
penny  or  nothing — to  go  through.  (He  will  be  sure  to  refuse,  so  you 
are  quite  safe.)  Observe  the  panorama  of  London  by  night  from 
the  middle  arch,  and  you  will  see  for  nothing  what  rich  people  pay 
for  at  the  Colosseum.  Sit  there  as  long  as  you  like,  and  then  if  you 
have  a  bed  go  home  to  it,  but  if  you  have  not,  lose  no  time  in  en¬ 
gaging  one  for  the  night  amongst  the  packages  of  Covent  Garden 
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TWOPENCE. 

BRIDGE  must  first  be  reached,  pausing  on  your 
way  to  notice  the  Penitentiary,  which,  when 
lighted  up  at  night,  has  a  gay  and  festive  ap¬ 
pearance,  making  the  country  visitors  up  from 
Hampshire  by  the  South  Western,  believe  tha* 
it  is  Buckingham  Palace.  Having  paid  your 
penny,  cross  over  to  the  Gardens.  By  listening 
against  the  palings  you  will  hear  the  concert  for 
nothing  ;  and  afterwards,  by  standing  on  the 
pavement  opposite,  you  will  see  the  fireworks 
and  Joel  il  Diavolo,  quite  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  those  inside.  A  night  ascent  in  a 
balloon  is  also  better  witnessed  from  the  road  ; 
beeaus  e  you  can  run  after  it,  if  you  choose  to 
be  fool  en  ough  to  do  so  ;  and  this  you  cannot 
SXN  do  inside  without  running  a  risk  at  the  same 
time,  of  spiffli  eating  Neptune  and  his  horses, 
upsetting  the  Hermit,  deranging  the  wax  work  eastern  lovers, 
or  knocking  down  the  marine  cavern.  But  recollect  that  follow 
i  a  balloon  is  as  vague  as  running  after  a  fire-engine.  You 
never  know  where  either  is  going  to  lead  you.  With  the  remaining 
penny  refresh  yourself  with  a  pint  of  table-beer  ;  and  then,  to  cross 
the  water  again,  make  friends  with  a  homeward-bound  cabman,  who 
will,  on  a  candid  statement  of  your'ease,  give  you  a  lift  on  his  box 
over  the  bridge,  by  which  means  the  toll  will  be  avoided.  If  you 
cannot  get  this  last  chance,  you  must  try  and  bilk  the  pike  whilst 
the  taker  is  asleep  ;  but  as  he  is  generally  very  wide  awake,  the  ex¬ 
pedient  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  fact,  we  look  upon  the  di¬ 
rections  in  fishing  books  for  “  catching  a  pike  asleep  at  the  top 
of  the  water”  as  manifestly  impracticable  applied  to  one  on  a 
bridge. 
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THREEPENCE. 

IRE  a  number  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  at  a  periodical  shop,  for  a  penny  ; 
buy  a  saveloy,  and  a  penny  loaf  ;  and 
then  start  off  to  Epping  Forest  on  an 
excursion  of  purely  intellectual  plea¬ 
sure,  with  a  thick  stick,  highlows,  and 
no  straps.  Arrived  at  Forest  Gate, 
plunge  into  the  merry  greenwood,  and 
selecting  a  leafy  glade,  set  down  and  read  your  Man,  singing  what, 
ever  lyrics  the  number  contains,  until  the  welkin  rings  with  you 
merriment.  If  you  see  a  traveller  call  to  him,  and  let  him  partake 
of  your  mental  banquet  ;  but  do  not  disclose  to  him  the  secret  of 
the  saveloy,  or  you  will  disprove  the  charitable  precept  that 
“where  there’s  enough  for  one  there’s  enough  for  two,”  because 
there  will  not  be,  nor  anything  like  it.  But  read  him  the  clever 
things,  and  he  will  go  on  his  way  caroling  and  rejoicing,  a  wiser 
and  a  happier  man.  When  he  is  quite  out  of  sight,  and  not  before, 
produce  the  saveloy  and  the  loaf  ;  and,  on  the  pauses  of  the  feast, 
which  must  be  near  a  running  spring,  sing  this  song: — 

“  Under  the  tree,  ’neath  the  merry  green  tree, 

I’ll  build  a  leaf  couch  for  my  bride  and  me. 

And  there,  while  we’re  shadowed  by  hawthorn  and  berry, 

We’ll  live,  and  we’ll  love,  and  we’ll  be  right  merry” — 

not  stopping  to  think  what  provisions  were  to  be  made  against 
wet  weather  in  such  a  rustic  state  of  domestic  happiness.  And 
when  evening  comes  on  return  home,  as  blythe  as  a  fairy,  with  a 
light  stomach,  a  lighter  heart,  and  enlightened  intellect,  singing  “  I 
have  been  to  the  woods,”  and  “  All  by  the  shady  greenwood  tree.” 
So  shall  you  have  enjoyed  a  sylvan  fete  at  a  small  cost. 

We  shall  continue  this  interesting  subject,  until  the  sum  to  be 
spent  gets  up  to  an  amount  almost  fabulous. 
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IMPORTANT  DRAMATIC  MEETING. 

INCE  our  last  number  a  grand  Meeting  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  National  Drama 
has  been  held  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at 
which  we  were  requested  to  preside,  not  less 
from  our  general  and  hitherto  unequalled 
abilities,  than  our  long  connexion  with  luna¬ 
tics  generally,  for  under  that  head  must 
these  hapless  sticklers  for  what  is  called 
the  ‘  legitimate  drama’  rank. 

The  Meeting  was  held  in  the  green-room, 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  vast  dreariness  of  the  house,  about 
which  the  dust  and  cobwebs  are  beginning  to  gather  rapidly,  would 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  Meeting,  which  comprised  many 
gentlemen  well  known  in  the  various  compartments  of  the  theatri¬ 
cal  profession. 

We  were  much  cheered  by  the  company  upon  taking  the  chair 
in  which  we  were  ably  supported  by  the  four  legs. 

Mr.  Bunn  first  addressed  the  Meeting,  and  in  prose.  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  real  advancement  of  the  drama  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  at¬ 
traction.  Things  were  much  altered  of  late.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  Blue  B  eard  drew  good  houses  ;  now,  he  would  draw  no¬ 
thing  but  his  own  sword.  He  had  heard  that  the  scholars  Of  the 
Civil  Engineers  could  draw  good  houses — on  paper  :  he  could 
draw  good  houses  also,  with  paper,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wanted. 
When  Mr.  Macready  had  Drury  Lane,  the  task  of  drawing  houses 
was  left  entirely  to  his  scene  painters,  who  were  obliged  to  draw 
whatever  he  chose. 

Mr.  Hughes,  the  late  leader,  observed  they  drew  a  waterfall  in 
“  Acis  and  Galatea”  but  could  not  draw  an  overflow. 
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Mr.  Tully,  the  late  chorus-master,  begged  Mr.  Hughes  would 
favour  them  with  no  more  of  his  witticisms,  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  being 
the  greatest  contrapuntist  that  he  (Mr.  Tully)  knew. 

Mr.  Webster  called  upon  us  to  keep  order  ;  upon  which  we  re¬ 
plied  that  we  always  gave  every  one  we  had  away. 

Mr.  Bunn  could  not  define  exactly  Avhat  the  national  drama 
was,  as  his  ideas  had  become  rather  confused  on  that  point, 
in  consequence  of  his  numerous  continental  engagements.  He 
considered  the  national  drama  to  be  that  which  drew  the  largest 
audience  ;  at  least,  if  it  was  not,  as  Mr.  Wright  would  say,  it 
ought  to  was. 

A  Gentleman  from  the  Syncretic  Society  doubted  this.  The 
national  drama  had  never  yet  been  acted  ;  he  had  the  national 
drama  in  his  pocket,  and  would  read  it  with  pleasure.  (Cries  of 
“  No  !  no  !”) 

Mr  W.  Farren  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  his  opinion- 
opinion,  that  he  believed  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  set  them 
right — set  them  right-right.  If  anything  attractive — he  said  at¬ 
tractive — were  brought  out,  it  would  draw — draw — that  is  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  :  if  not,  it  would  be  damned,  and  he  could  not  save  it.  He 
knew  more — more  than  anybody  else,  because  he  was  an  old 
soljar — a  soljar.  Mr.  Farren  observed  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  at  which  the  meeting  appeared  both  surprised  and 
satisfied. 

The  veteran  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  here  hitched  up  his  trousers  and 
exclaimed,  His  dear  eyes  !  He  looked  upon  the  national  drama 
as  a  forest - 

Mr.  Maddox  wished  that  a  year  or  two  ago  the  public  had  looked 
upon  Forrest  as  the  national  drama. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  requested  Mr.  Maddox  to  avast  heaving  and 
belay  there.  He  looked,  he  said,  upon  the  national  drama  as  a 
forest  of  masts  from  England’s  hearts  of  oak,  to  prove  that  Britons 
never  should  be  slaves,  but  would  always  assist  an  unprotected  female 
in  distress.  (Hear).  He  thought  that  the  national  drama  was  the 
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nautical  drama,  because  England  was  a  sea-girt  isle.  Although 
the  high-born  lords  patronised  another  class  of  amusements,  yet  the 
gilt  swabs  on  the  shoulder  couldn’t  alter  the  heart  that  swelled 
beneath.  He  would  briDg  himself  to  an  anchor,  requesting  the 
meeting  to  “  shiver  his  timbers.” 

Madame  Celeste  was  assured  there  were  only  two  supporters 
of  the  national  drama  left — they  were  Miss  Woolgar  and  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  celebrated  and  talented  John  Foster,  Esq.  said,  in  a  deep- 
toned  voice,  “  I  am  empowered  by  Mr.  Macready,  whom  I  repre¬ 
sent,  to  assert  that  we  are  the  legitimate  drama.” 

The  gentleman  was  going  on,  when  the  rising  of  Monsieur  Jul- 
lien  attracted  all  eyes  and  ears.  Having  tapped  thrice  on  the  back 
of  his  chair,  he  extended  his  arms,  imposed  silence  by  a  long-drawn 
S-s-s-s-s-s-sh  !  and  commenced  as  follows  : — 

“  Messieurs  :  permettez  que  je  dise  quelques  mots,  sur  la  ques¬ 
tion  qui  vous  occupe.  Ce  que  vous  appellez  votre  National  Drama  est 
mort :  il  n’  existe  plus.  Yos  theatres  trainent  une  vie  miserable  : 
et  trouvent  a  peine  les  moyens  de  se  soutenir  en  ramassant  les 
morceaux  que  tombent  de  la  table  des  auteurs  Fran§ais.  Le 
genie  dramatiquc  a  pousse  son  dernier  soupir  :  laissez  de  cote 
vos  pieces — vos  drames  legitimes  inutiles  :  et  que  chacun  saisisse 
un  violon,  une  contre-basse,  un  cornet-a-pistons,  ou  tout  autre  in¬ 
strument  musical,  et  vienne  grossir  mon  orchestre  triomphant !  Si 
vous  tenez  a  force  a  votre  Shakspeare,  j’en  ferai  un  opera—  des 
contredanses — des  valses  a  deux  temps  :  le  soliloque  d’Hamlet — 
j’en  ferai  un  polka  charmant  :  et  alors  comme  a  dit  Monsieur  Far- 
renne  it  vill  draw  /” 

Mr.  Jullien  sat  down  amidst  much  applause,  in  the  middle  of 
which, 

Mr.  Bunn  turned  round  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  observed  to  him 
(quoting  from  Byron), 
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“As  his  nearest  friend,  or  henchman. 

Oh,  Jack  !  I’m  floor’d  by  that  ’ere  (word  unfit  for  publi¬ 
cation)  Frenchman  ! 

Mr.  Harley  replied  :  “  Ah — um — oh — yes — very  good — he 
should’nt  wonder — hot — no  rain  on  St.  Swithin’s — ah — legitimate 
drama — cold  water — yes— quite  well — ah — ah.”  Mr.  Harley  con¬ 
cluded  by  poking  Mr.  Bunn  in  the  ribs  ;  and,  having  put  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  he  turned  round  three  times,  said  several  good 
things  to  himself,  and  sat  down. 

A  messenger  breathless  with  haste  at  this  moment  announced  a 
fresh  arrival.  Mr.  Davison,  of  our  intelligent  friend  The  Musical 
World ,  appeared,  leading  Mdlle.  Carlotta  Grisi,  who  requested 
the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  by  folding  her  hands  across  her 
breast,  in  the  true  ballet-fashion,  as  she  sank  down  nearly  on  one 
knee,  and  then  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“  Signori  :  Nel  presente  io  sono  nella  principale  situazione  nel 
teatro  Inglese  che  e  superiore  di  qualcunque  teatro  :  cosi  mi  prendo 
la  liberta  de  dire  poche  parole.  Tutti  dicone  che  la  drama  nazion- 
ale  e  on  eets  last  legs,  e  non  possono  trovare  piu  gambe  per  sopor - 
tarla,  Guardate  alle  mie  gambe  !  tutto  il  mondo  dicono  che  sono 
bellissime  ! — ma  io  solo  posso  dire  con  verita  che  le  mie  gambe 
possono  soportare  la  vostra  drama  nazionale.  Pagateme  bene,  ed 
io  staro  in  Inghilterra  per  dar  vita  ancora  alia  vostra  moribund  a 
drama.” 

The  fascinations  of  the  charming  danseuse  here  drove  all  thoughts 
of  the  legitimate  drama  out  of  the  field  ;  and  the  meeting,  hearing 
shewas  about  to  dance  in  the  Pas  de  Deeses,  immediatelybroke  up, 
and  rushed  off  to  the  Opera. 


Definition  of  a  Syncretic  Tragedy. — A  dull  melodrama, 
with  all  the  incidents  cut  out. 
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THE  TOPIC. 

EEPING  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
custom  with  newspapers  of  high 
literary  character  to  write  hebdoma¬ 
dal  articles  under  this  head,  we,  whe 
are  a  higher  literary  character  than 
any  of  them,  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  do  the  same. 

The  principal  topic  of  the  month 
has  been  the  state  of  last  year’s  sea¬ 
side  and  Gravesend  attire,  which  the 
coming  rush  out  of  town  has  drawn 
forth  to  light  and  life  from  the  linen-box  of  the  careful  housewife. 
Of  twelve  pairs  of  washing  trousers  belonging  to  Mr.  Straggles, 
the  following  analysis  is  not  without  interest  : — 

Pairs. 

Shrunk  too  small,  and  fitted  for  his  next  brother,  three 

years  younger  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  3 

Gone  at  the  straps  ...  ...  ...  •  •«  2 

Require  letting  out,  having  a  hem  sufficiently  broad  to 
do  so  ...  ...  •  ••  •  ••  •••  *•* 

Won’t  stand  much  more  washing  .  ...  2 

Available  for  the  Pier  at  Ramsgate  or  a  Rosherville 
Gala  ...  »••  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  ^ 

12 


Miss  Rosa  Bell  finds  her  barege  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  good 
for  Baden  :  but  does  not  think  the  mousselin  de  laine  will  dye 
again  :  so  means  to  keep  it  to  cross  the  channel  in.  The  sill 
visite  has  been  carefully  put  by,  covered  with  cedar  shavings,  and 
pasted  up  in  brown  paper  to  keep  away  the  moths,  that,  next  year, 
it  may  be  turned  into  whatever  is  the  reigning  costume. 
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The  dust  has  also  been  a  topic,  up  to  the  day  of  publication,  what 
wind  there  was  having  thrown  it  into  the  eyes  of  everybody,  causing 
them  to  be  exceedingly  perplexed,  except  they  have  been  railway 
shareholders,  when  they  have  been  so  habituated  to  having  dust 
thrown  into  their  eyes  unceasingly,  by  the  directors,  that  they  do  not 
mind  it  any  longer.  The  common  phrase  of  “  none  so  dusty,”  has 
caused  much  difference  during  the  past  week  amongst  etymological 
professors,  as  to  whether  it  could  be  considered  an  agreeable,  or 
disadvantageous  attribute  of  anything.  The  members  of  Tattersall’s 
complain  very  bitterly  of  the  dry  weather  at  present,  because  it  has 
prevented  the  “coming  down  with  the  dust,”  which  they  wished  to 
see  after  Goodwood.  But  if  the  rain  will  not  come  down  hand¬ 
somely,  they  hope  the  losers  will. 


PAINFUL  CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  is  a  dead  dog’s  tail  like  a  turnpike  gate  ? 
Because  it’s  stopped  a  waggin’. 

Why  is  a  live  dog’s  tail  like  the  root  of  a  tree  ? 
Because  it’s  furthest  from  the  bark. 


SETTLING  THE  SUGAR  QUESTION. 
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CLEPTOMANIA;  OR,  THE  POLICE  A 
HUNDRED  YEARS  HENCE. 

ATELY  a  profound  philosopher 
and  worthy  philanthropist,  hight 
Millingen,  hath  written  a  book, 
called  “  Mind  and  Matter,” 
wherein  occurreth  the  following 
passage  : — 

“  Thi3  propensity  to  theft,  or  clep¬ 
tomania,  is  not  an  uncommon  mental 
disease,  for  such  in  reality  must  it  be 
considered;  and  it  is  unfortunately, 
in  many  instances,  uncontrollable.” 

In  another  part  of  his  disserta¬ 
tion  the  doctor  informs  his  readers 
that  the  habit  of  setting  houses  on 
fire,  which  the  law  calls  arson,  is  denominated,  in  philosophical 
language,  “  pyromania.” 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  rejoices  to  inform  the  world  that  a  new 
and  auspicious  era  is  approaching,  in  which  the  great  truth  will  be 
universally  recognized,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crime  at  all — 
that  persons  who  slay  their  fellow  creatures,  or  steal,  or  set  houses 
on  fire,  or  commit  any  other  eccentric  vagaries  of  the  kind,  are  not 
really  vicious  or  criminal,  but  are  very  unwell ;  and  consequently 
are  fit  subjects  for  the  doctors,  and  not  the  judges.  The  chairs  of 
magistrates  will  no  longer  be  occupied  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
but  by  men  learned  in  physic,  who  will  investigate  the  cases 
brought  before  them  by  the  Police,  whose  ranks  will  be  recruited 
from  the  various  bodies  of  medical  students,  and  who  will  be 
known  as  “  Health-Protectors.”  The  police  offices  will  be 
changed  into  public  consulting  rooms,  where  these  learned 
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physicians  will  sit  daily  to  receive  patients.  Prisons  will  be  altered 
into  hospitals,  and  turnkeys  transformed  into  sisters  and  nurses. 

Before  a  century  these  things  shall  be  accomplished  ;  and  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  subjoins  an  “early  proof”  of  a  case  which  will 
be  reported  in  The  Morning  Luminary  for  the  31st  of  February, 
194?  :  before  which  year,  the  days  of  which  that  ill-used  month 
has  so  long  been  unfairly  deprived,  will  have  been  restored,  and 
people  who  happen  to  be  born  on  the  29th  2nd  mo.  Bissextile, 
will  have  their  due  allowance  of  natal  anniversaries. 

BOW-STREET. 

Yesterday  Dr.  Peel,  the  newly-appointed  Physician  for  this  dis¬ 
trict,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  public  consulting  room. 
The  learned  gentleman  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
physician  of  the  last  century. 

CASE  OF  CLEPTOMANIA. 

A  handsome  young  gentleman,  elegantly  attired,  who  gave  his 
name  Hastings  Clinton  Fitzmaurice,  was  introduced  to  he  sitting 
physician,  charged  with  being  infected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic 
of  Cleptomania,  and  with  having,  while  under  its  influence,  irregu¬ 
larly  appropriated  to  himself  divers  goods  and  chattels.  The  young 
gentleman  having  politely  bowed  to  Dr.  Peel,  took  his  seat  in  the 
easy- chair  appropriated  to  patients  under  examination. 

Health-Protector  Z  22,  deposed  that  he  was  on  duty  in  the 
Strand,  close  to  the  door  of  Messrs.  Balls  and  Pop,  the  extensive 
silversmiths,  when  he  observed  the  patient  in  the  chair  leave  the 
shop  in  a  hurried  manner.  Suspecting  that  he  was  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  mania,  or  acting  under  the  uncontrollable  impulse 
of  temperament,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  he  requested  him  to 
take  off  his  hat.  The  patient  reluctantly  complied,  and  the 
suspicions  of  witness  being  strengthened  by  a  cursory  phrenological 
and  pathological  examination,  he  took  the  patient  back  to  the  shop 
and  there  searched  him.  In  his  pockets  were  found  several  diamond 
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rings,  brooches,  and.  other  articles,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly 
£300. 

Peregrine  Swop,  shopman  to  Messrs.  Balls  and  Pop,  identified 
the  articles  as  the  property  of  his  employers.  The  patient  had 
impignorated  a  handkerchief  for  one  shilling,  and,  having  diverted 
witness’s  attention,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  jewellery. 

The  facts  having  been  proved,  Dr.  Peel  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
patient  long  and  deliberately  ;  he  then  carefully  examined  his 
tongue,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  make  a  minute  phrenological 
analysis  of  the  patient’s  skull.  Finally,  he  mesmerized  him,  and, 
while  in  a  state  of  coma ,  the  patient  made  disclosures  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had,  at  various  times,  appropriated  property,  which 
were  truly  extraordinary. 

Dr.  Peel,  before  giving  his  decision,  made  some  brief  but  lucid 
clinical  remarks  on  the  case,  and  pointed  out  three  courses  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  open  to  him  to  pursue.  The  bump  of  acquisitive¬ 
ness  was  largely  developed,  and  the  patient  was  evidently  in  a  high 
state  of  Cleptomania.  He  regretted  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
abridging  Mr.  Fitzmaurice’s  liberty  for  a  time,  but  he  must  recom¬ 
mend  seclusion  for  three  months  in  the  hospital  of  Tothill-fields, 
lately  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  prison.  The  learned  physician 
then  wrote  a  prescription,  some  therapeutical  instructions,  and 
directions  as  to  diet  &<j.,  for  the  guidance  of  the  resident  medical 
director  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Peel  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  treatment  he  recommended  would  effect  a  perfect  restoration 
to  health,  and  politely  invited  the  patient  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  courteously  thanked  the  learned  physician  tor 
his  attention,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  then  conducted 
to  Tothill-fields  in  the  luxurious  omnibus  provided  for  the  “  accom¬ 
modation  of  patients.” 


TO  «Nk 


the  stout  proprietor,  resolved  to  catch 

MR.  CRINDLE  YET,  STOPS  ALL  NIGHT  WITH  THE 
WAX-WORK. 


MORNING  BREAKING,  MR.  CRINDLE 
PREPARES  TO  DESCEND  ; 


BUT  IS  CHECKED  BY  TftE  ARABS  COMING 
TO  PRACTISE  ; 


WHO  RELEASE  HIM  FROM  THE 
TREE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
CUSTOM  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


A  4 

ALSO,  THE  ARABS  ; 


THE  POLICES. X  SWELL  THE  PURSUIT, 


AND  ARE  TOLLOWED  BY  THl  BOYS, 


AS  WELL  A$  THE  PUBLIC  GENERALLY  ; 


UNTIL  MR.  CRINDLE  BOLTS  DOWN  THE  CITIZEN 
STEAM-BOAT  PIER,  ON  VAUXHALL-BRIDGE, 


JUST  HITTING  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  BOAT, 
BY  A  PERILOUS  SPRING,  SINCE  KNOWN  AS 
“crindle’s  LEAP.” 


THE  STOUT  PROPRIETOR  TRYING  TO  DROP  FROM 
THE  BRIDGE  IS  LESS  FORTUNATE,  STICKING 
HEAD  FIRST  IN  THE  FUNNEL. 


ARRIVED  AT  LONDON-BRIDGE,  and  having  no 
TICKET,  MR.  CRINDLE  ESCAPES  INTO  THE 
SALOON  WINDOWS  OF  THE  “  CITY  OF  BOULOGNE,” 
JUST  ON  THE  POINT  OF  STARTING  } 


BUT  1EING  DISCOVERED,  IS  IGNOMINOUSLY  TURNED 
ADRIFT,  AND  LEFT  ON  A  BUOY  AT  THE  NORE. 
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THE  “MAN  IN  THE  MOON’S”  ADDRESS 

TO  HIS  VARIOUS  FRIENDS, 

(On  the  First  of  September. 


We,  hereby,  once  for  all  declare 

That — though  the  invitations  please  us, 

As  giving  proof,  and  much  t.o  spare, 

How  willingly  the  public  sees  us — 

We  still  decline,  with  gratitude, 

The  offers  of  the  various  senders  ; 

And,  though  not  wishing  to  be  rude, 

Refuse,  point  blank,  their  courteous  tenders. 

k  2 
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We  leave  this  sort  of  thing  to  those 
Who  on  their  hands  have  got  more  leisure  ; 

Or  in  a  poor  bird’s  last  death  throes 
Can  really  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure, 

Like  Albert,  England’s  own  dear  pet, 

The  first  of  Chancellors  who  taught  a 

Great  nation  how,  with  battue-net 
And  keepers,  sport  may  oft  mean  slaughter. 

No  ;  we  have  other  aims  in  view 

Than  shooting  partridge,  hare,  or  pheasant, 

Which,  when  a  man’s  naught  else  to  do, 

Is  sometimes,  doubtless,  very  pleasant. 

The  game  at  which  we  send  the  lead 
Is  Arrogance,  Injustice,  Folly — 

’Fore  us  Oppression  hides  her  head, 

And  Humbug,  with  vile  Cant,  his  “  dolly.” 

We  pop  away,  and  ever  will. 

At  Folly,  with  untiring  vigour, 

And,  should  she  wear  a  crown,  we  still 
Pursue,  despite  her  Royal  figure. 

Yet,  though  we  have  not  time  to  kill, 

We  still  can  eat  :  so,  if  you  send  us, 

Or  wish  to  do ’t,  as  proof  of  skill, 

A  little  game — ’twill  not  offend  us. 


A  High  Art  Critique. — A  new  print  has  just  appeared  in  the 
windows.  It  represents  a  lady  fondling  a  tombstone  ;  and  is  called 
“  Affection” Beyond  the  Grave.”  From  the  smirk  on  her  face,  we 
should  say  that  her  affection  was  not  only  beyond  the  grave,  but 
went  nearly  to  the  grin. 
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CLASSIC  TALES.— No.  IV. 


THE  STORY  OF  NARCISSUS. 


THAT  early  period  of 
the  world’s  history  in 
which  the  classic  poets 
delight  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  tales,  when  the  power  of 
turning  human  beings  into  vege¬ 
tables  was  still  exercised  by  the 
gods,  when  the  forests  were  in¬ 
habited  by  tawny  individuals 
termed  Satyrs,  infinitely  better 
tempered  and  more  hilarious 
than  any  satirical  productions  of 
modern  times,  but  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  infirmity  appears  to  have 
been  a  delusion  that  they  could 
become  intoxicated  by  squeezing  grapes  into  their  mouths  (a  theory 
which  becomes  absurd  when  reduced  to  practice)  ;  when  Centaurs, 
an  ingenious  combination  of  the  human  with  the  equine  animal, 
roamed  the  woods,  when  nymphs  found  lodging  as  well  as  board  in 
the  interiors  of  trees,  and  when  more  extraordinary  races  of  human 
beings  were  to  be  seen  gratis  than  have  been  met  with  in  our  own 
time  at  all  the  Greenwich  Fairs  that  ever  were, — there  lived  a  youth 
named  Narcissus. 

He  was  not  a  wise  child,  and  believed  a  river  named  Cephisus  to 
be  his  father.  As  for  his  education,  even  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  (many  centuries  before  the  invention  of  anything)  it  was  re¬ 
markably  deficient.  His  costume  was  of  the  high  classic  style  of 
art,  consisting  of  a  red  table-cloth  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  a 
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short  calico  petticoat,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  belt,  studded 
with  imitation  coffin-nails.  His  shoes  were  constructed  on  the 
solar-system  of  the  period,  consisting  only  of  a  pair  of  leather  soles 
tightly  fastened  to  his^feet  with  red  tape,  tied  in  a  knot  just  above 
the  ancles. 

His  intellect  was  of  the  lowest  order,  and  his  ideas  were  generally 
In  the  highest  disorder.  The  wise  maxims  of  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  modern  copybooks, 
and1  are  so  much  more  remarkable  for  self-evident  truth  than 
sparkling  vivacity,  had  never  expanded  his  tender  mind.  He  has 
been*  by  some,  supposed  to  have  been  handsome,  but  the  fact  (about 
to  be  related)  adduced  in  evidence  of  this  supposition,  of  his  having 
fallen  in  love  with  his  own  portrait  in  water  colours,  tends  more  to 
prove  his  stupidity  than  his  beauty. 

The  first  recorded  incideat  of  the  life  of  Narcissus,  is  his  having 
fallen  in  love  with  an  Echo,  which  he  accidentally  discovered  while 
making  a  noise  to  amuse  himself.  He  immediately,  with  the  saga¬ 
city  peculiar  to  the  period,  instituted  a  search  after  the  supposed 
owner  of  the  voice,  but  in  this  he  was  by  no  means  successful, 
though  he  had  a  very  long  run,  while  his  futile  chase  of  a  mere 
sound  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  his  sound  sense.  Narcissus,  how¬ 
ever-  to  cover  his  disappointment,  reported  that  Echo  was  a  nymph, 
Who  having  formed  an  unrequited  attachment  to  himself,  had  pined 
away  in’  consequence,  until  nothing  but  her  voice  remained,  a  tale 
which- found  extensive  credence  at  the  time,  but  has  since  been 
doubted  upon  anatomical  principles. 

One  morning,  whilst  lying  on  his  breast  by  the  side  of  a  small 
piece  of  stagnant  water,  Narcissus  amusing  himself  by  elevating  his 
heels  alternately  in  the  air,  and  fishing  for  tittlebats,  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  own^reflections.  These  soon  assumed  a  tangible 
shape,  as,  looking  into  the  pond  to  see  whether  he  were  likely  ever 
to  have  a  nibble,  he  beheld  a  form  which,  in  his  vanity  and  perfect 
ignorance  of  optics,  he  imagined  to  be  that  ot  some  water  nymph 
captivated  by  his  personal  appearance. 
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Having  beckoned  to  the  shade,  it  replied  by  beckoning  to  him 
again,  when,  crawling  forward  to  embrace  it,  the  bank  failed,  and 
Narcissus  experienced  a  shocking  reverse  by  tumbling  headover  heels 
into  the  pond.  As  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  learned  anything,  of 
course  he  didn’t  know  how  to  swim  ;  and  his  want  of  cleverness 
presented  a  fatal  hindrance  to  his  “  coming  out.”  Still,  as  the 
water  was  only  about  three  feet  deep,  he  might  have  escaped  ;  but 
as  he  floundered  about  in  the  utmost  state  of  bewilderment,  a  quantity 
of  duckweed  entangled  his  legs  and  he  fell,  making  an  impression  of 
his  nose  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  “  Help  me  !  I  drown  !”  was  the 
last  exclamation  of  the  terrified  youth,  while  the  heartless  Echo, 
catching  sweetly  the  sound  as  it  fell,  repeated. — “Drown.” 

Thus  perished  Narcissus,  a  victim  to  his  ignorance  of  physical 
science,  but  the  gods,  in  consideration  no  doubt  of  his  having  been 
nipt  in  the  bud,  and  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  kindly  trans¬ 
formed  him  into  a  daffodil,  thus  enabling  him  once  in  every  year  to 
esume  his  pristine  seedy  appearance. 


TOMB  OF  NAJ&CISSUS. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OE  SELF-MEASTJKEMENT. 

Our  young  friend  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  who  is  curious  in  dress,  and 
who  first  made  his  debut  in  our  pages  as  he  appeared  in  his  Elastic 
Pants,  writes  to  us  to  complain  of  an  advertising  tailor,  whose  di¬ 


rections  for  Self-Measurement  his  uncle,  Mr.  Jones,  sen.  had  fol- 
owed.  The  advertisement  gave  directions  for  measuring  one’s-self 
to  produce  a  perfect  fit ;  and  so  it  did — of  indignation  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Jones,  sen.,  when  the  clothes  came  home. 

No.  1,  in  the  illustration,  represents  Mr.  Robert  Jones’s  uncle  as 
he  expected  to  appear. 

No.  2,  is  a  graphic  representation  of  Mr.  Robert  Jones’s  uncle  as 
he  did  appear. 

We  hope  this  will  act  as  a  warning,  and  that  the  public  will  cease 
to  believe  in  “Every  man  his  own  Tailor.” 
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DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE. 


Eton  Boy  ( pulling  himself  regularly  out  of  the  water )  “Who 
ate  the  puppy  pie  under  Marlow-Bndge  ?” 

Bargee — “  Go  to - ”  (word  not  used  in  refined  society .) 
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THE  "  MAN  IN  THE  MOON”  TO  MR. 

WAKLEY. 

IR  CORONER, — I  write  to  you  neither 
in  sorrow  nor  in  anger.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  virtuously  indignant.  I  am  not 
even  about  to  pity  you.  There  are 
walking  things,  flying  things,  and  crawl¬ 
ing  things.  Why  should  I  be  angry 
with,  or  compassionate — either  one  or 
t’other  ?  Every  animal  after  its  kind. 
Providence,  no  doubt,  had  some  wise 
purpose  in  creating  you,  just  as  it  had 
when  it  gave  birth  to  caterpillars,  ear¬ 
wigs,  and  other  vermin.  Therefore,  Mr. 
to  blame  you  for  what  you  said  upon 
Finsbury  hustings,  touching  literature  and  novelists.  You  no  doubt 
spoke  what  you  felt  :  and  there  is  a  natural  deformity  of  mind, 
which  it  would  be  as  cruel  to  attack  as  a  natural  deformity  of  body. 
If  your  soul  be  crooked  and  blind,  I  do  not  blame  you.  Heaven 
help  us — you  are  as  God  made  you.  Any  one  of  us  might  have 
been  similarly  afflicted — might  have  been  born  with  a  leper’s  hide, 
or  a  Wakley’s  feelings.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Coroner;  I  merely 
mean  to  remark  upon  as  a  fact — not  impute  to  you  as  a  fault — 
your  late  notice  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  his  books — and  your  general 
tone,  when  speaking  of  imaginative  literature,  in  general. 

I  am,  Mr.  Wakley,  like  yourself,  an  advocate  of  popular  progress 
— unlike  yourself,  I  am  a  real  Liberal.  And  yet,  when  I  read  the 
sentiments  you  uttered,  touching  literature  and  literary  men — when 
I  remembered  that  the  disgraceful  words  before  me  were  spoken  by 
a  popular  leader,  and,  worse  still,  when  I  heard  of  the  burst  of 
cheering  with  which  a  popular  assembly  received  your  vulgar  diatribe 


Wakley,  I  am  not  about 
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— then,  Mr.  W akley,  I  did  feel  how  it  was  that  so  many  great  minds 
have  held  the  masses  in  contempt.  I  did  feel  the  force,  the  awful 
unhappy  force  of  such  words  as  the  “  rabble,”  the  “  unwashed,”  the 
“  swinish  multitude,”  and  tried  not  to  experience  this  feeling.  I 
straggled  to  shut  it  out.  I  said  to  myself,  the  people  are  improving, 
schools  are  rising,  institutes  are  springing  up,  there  is  good  hope  of 
a  summer  time  coming — but  even  as  I  so  murmured,  the  mental 
echo  of  the  popular  voice  of  Finsbury  came  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
I  felt — yes  felt  in  spite  of  myself — that  such  creatures  as  speaker 
and  applauders  were  never  meant  by  God  to  govern  this— his 
world  ! 

Oh,  how  often  has  my  blood  boiled  when  I  read  tales  of  po¬ 
pular  sufferings— of  feudal  tyranny— of  more  modern  persecu¬ 
tions — of  the  packed  jury  and  the  unjust  judge.  And  these  were 
wholesome  feelings  good  to  nurture  and  to  cherish.  ’Tis  you,  and 
such  as  you,  who  help  to  dispel  them.  If  I  despise  you,  how  much 
more  do  I  despise  your  disciples — if  I  pity  the  idol,  how  much  more 
do  I  pity  the  worshippers.  Yes,  credit  me,  Mr.  Wakley,  there  are 
hundreds  of  ingenuous  minds  opening  and  budding  into  fragrant 
thought— minds  which  worship  at  the  shrine  of  imaginative  genius 
as  in  the  temple  of  a  mighty  God — minds,  too,  which  would  as  na¬ 
turally  embrace  the  popular  cause  as  the  plants  shoot  upwards — but 
minds  which,  when  they  hear  of  such  speeches  as  your  late  one, 
when  they  hear  of  the  applause  which  followed  it,  will  turn  from 
the  people,  the  masses,  as  a  polluted  and  unwholesome  thing — un¬ 
worthy  and  incapable  of  being  moulded  by  the  hand  of  Genius 
into  glorious  proportions,  and  exquisite  outline,  and  fitted  only  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  coarse  fingers  of  demagogues — to  be  fashioned 
into  nauseous  and  corrupting  forms — as  ingenious,  but  grovelling 
children,  love  to  make  dirt  pies. 

“Take  care,  Mr.  Wakley.  This  is  not  your  first  escapade.  Remem¬ 
ber  your  estimate  of  Wordsworth.  Not  that  in  that  instance  you 
were  so  far  from  the  truth — but  the  bias  of  your  mind  is  evident — 
you  despise  art  and  literature.  You  think  a  brilliant  novel  beneath 
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a  clap-trap  speech  on  a  hustings.  You  rate  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor,  as  inferior  to  the  Brummagem  patriot,  who  raves  in  the 
meeting  about  the  parish  pump. 

These  things  hurt.  These  things  damage  the  great  cause  of  pro¬ 
gression.  I  am  one  of  its  warmest  if  not  of  its  loudest  advocates.  I 
would  see  the  people  governed  by  themselves — taxed  by  themselves 
— strong  in  themselves,  relying  on  themselves.  But  to  be  liberal  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  illiterate.  To  be  a  politician  it  is  not  necessary  to 
talk  of  literature,  like  a  drunken  coalheaver.  To  win  the  confidence 
of  a  popular  constituency,  it  is  not,  at  least  we  trust  so,  requisite  to 
show  about  as  much  appreciation  of  imaginative  genius  as  one  would 
look  for  in  an  Ojibbaway  or  a  Bosjesman.  Not  that  you,  Mr.  Wakley, 
are  one  whit  above  the  savages  in  this'respect.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
I  say  again,  I  do  not  blame  you.  I  do  not  write  this  letter  with  any 
hope  of  reforming  you,  because  I  would  not  set  up  a  manufactory 
intended  to  convert  sows’  ears  into  silk  purses.  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  can  and  may  do.  You  may  be  silent  when  you  cannot 
be  sensible.  You  cannot  alter  the  brains  which  Heaven  has  given 
you — but  you  can  hold  the  tongue — and  thus  prevent  young  minds 
from  believing  that  a  man  may  be  a  Radical,  and  yet  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman — a  conclusion  at  which  the  frequent  perusal  of  your 
speeches  would  certainly  prevent  the  most  sanguine  from  arriving. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


JUVENILE  SAGACITY. 

Scene.  A  Fourpenny  Boat  Characters.  LittU  Boy,  Papa. 
Little  Boy.  Papa,  what’s  that  building  ? 

Papa.  The  Houses  of  Parliament,  my  dear. 

Little  Boy  ( knowingly \  That  I’m  sure  they’re  not. 

Papa.  Why  not,  my  love  ? 

Little  Boy.  Because  you  told  mamma,  last  week,  they  were  dis 

solved. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  LADY-BIRDS. 


BOBABLY  most  of  our  readers 


have  already  learnt,  from  the 


papers,  that  a  wonderful  flight  of 


lady-birds  settled  about  Kent 
last  week,  covering  the  country 
by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
The  majority  died  from  the 


rough  weather  ;  but  a  few  who  fell  about  our 
office — we  believe  purposely,  from  knowing  we 


were  single — were  carefully  preserved  ;  and,  as 


they  are  still  under  our  care,  we  put  forward 
their  claims  to  preferment,  in  the  hope  that  some 


of  our  more  gallant  bachelor  readers  may  take  pity  on  them.  We 
should  really  be  very  happy  to  do  so  ourselves,  but,  unfortunately,  our 
affections  are  already  engaged.  We  allow  them  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  caught. 


OMMY  HO  WABD .  Wasn’t  chris¬ 
tened  “  Tommy,”  but  was  called 
so  ever  since  the  nursery,  because 
she  was  such  a  romp.  Is  16. 
Likes  fun  so — oh  !  she  can’t  tell 
you  how  she  likes  fun  ;  and  nice 


things  to  eat.  Don’t  know  much 
about  whether  she  should  like  t  o  be  married  : 


her  sister  Ellen’s  married,  and  is  always 
making  little  pinafores.  But  likes  a  sweet¬ 
heart  :  has  got  four  ;  and  they  do  bring  her 


such  delicious  bonbons  and  Albert  rock.  Is  Aery  happy,  and  verj 
fat.  If  anybody  was  to  offer  to  kiss  her  she  would  say  “  Oh— don’t 
worry  so  !”  Thinks  a  good  romp  in  the  hay-field  worth  all  the 
parties  her  sisters  go  to. 


worry  so 
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ARY  RUSSELL  :  Is  in  the 
ballet ;  would  like  to  marry  and 
leave  the  stage,  but  must  have 
a  great  lot  of  money;  does  not 
know  what  she  should  buy  with 
it;  thinks  oysters,  and  green 
wreaths,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
dog.  Has  got  the  loveliest  tarlatan  dress 
against  the  balls  begin  again,  ever  seen. 
Wouldn’t  dance  the  Cellarius — no,  not  for 
— oh,  eversomuch!  Sees  such  nasty  people 
dance  it;  but  the  Guards  never  do;  likes  to 
dance  with  the  Guards  at  Weipperi’s  ; 
thinks  she  can  astonish  the  weak-minded 
ones  then,  in  a  deux-temps  back-step — rather!  Don’t  like  work 
much,  but  covers  all  her  own  shoes,  and  mends  her  gloves.  Mother 
is  so  tiresome,  and  will  sit  up  for  her,  when  she’s  out.  Don’t  know 
yet  whether  she  shall  go  to  Yestris’s  or  Jullien’s  theatre.  Thinks 
pickled  salmon  the  loveliest  thing  for  supper  in  the  world. 


OPIIY  JENKINS  :  Don’t  like 
her  name  at  all.  Was  once  Sophy 
Mannering,  but  changed  it  on 
marrying  the  departed  Jenkins. 
Is  tired  of  weeds,  and  only  two 
and  twenty.  Can’t  bear  her 
name  ;  is  really  so  very  anxious 
that,  like  the  gentleman  where 
she  bought  her  last  dress,  she  would  refuse  no 
reasonable  offer. 


to  alter 
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ELLA  WILTON :  Is  considered  the 
belle  of  every  party  she  goes  tow 
Always  is  engaged  six  deep, but  keeps 
the  waltzes  for  her  especial  favourites 
that  she  can  fly  with.  Was  once  let 
in  for  a  treat  with  a  slow  young  man, 
and  has  never  trusted  random  introductions 
since,  for  anything  but  a  quadrille.  Sings  and 
A,W\  ^  plays,  and  don’t  mind  taking  a  part  in  a  cha- 
*  rade.  Likes  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the 

Woolwich  Ball.  Does  not  think  there  is  any 
harm  in  flirting,  if  it  is  with  an  agreeable  person.  Has  been  en¬ 
gaged  three  or  four  times,  but  always  got  tired  of  it,  and  broke  it 
off  herself.  Considered  it  was  proper  to  do  so. 


NNIE  GRANTHAM:  Hates  most 
girls  she  knows,  and  despises  the  rest, 
but  loves  her  horse,  and  will  ride  at 
anything.  Drinks  pale  ale  for  lun¬ 
cheon,  and  champagne  at  dinner  ; 

and  rides  on  a  dog-cart.  - ,  of 

the  Blues,  has  got  a  dog-cart,  and  she  rode  on 
it  once  all  through  Windsor  Park.  Didn’t 
care  a  bit  what  the  people  said — why  should 

she  ?  - ,  also  of  the  Blues,  who  plays  the 

cornet  so  well,  was  on  the  cart  too.  Had  her 
brother  Bob  with  her  ;  but  Bob’s  only  nine,  and 
if  he  tells  anything  he  has  his  ears  boxed. 
Went  up  to  Cliefden  to  a  picnic,  and  rowed  home  ;  everybody  said 


it  was  first  rate.  Don’t  seem  to  care  much  about - she  got  the 

phrase  from  her  brother  Jack  at  Eton — don’t  seem  to  care  much 
about  old  ladies  or  amiable  young  men.  Thinks  of  going  shooting 
this  winter- — why  shouldn’t  she  ?  Once  horsewhipped  the  toll 
taker  at  Windsor-bridge.  Won't  marry  where  the  stables  are  bad. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON. 


SCENES  FROM  “  THE  CAMP  OE  SILESIA 


GRAND  OPERA  BY  MEYERBEER,  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CHARACTERS,  AS  PROMISED  TO  BE  PLAYED  DURING  THE  PAST 
SEASON,  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  “  TEMPEST,” 

with  Mendelssohn’s  music,  as  it  was  not  tlated  this 

SEASON  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

YOL.  II. — NO.  9. 


It 
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FRENCH  PHRASE  BOOKS, 

Our  friend  Mr.  Straggles,  during  a  late  visit  to  Boulogne,  found 
his  ignorance  of  French  operate  very  much  against  his  enjoyment. 
He  is  going,  however,  again  for  a  week,  and  not  liking  to  be 
behind  his  countrymen  in  the  foreign  languages,  he  has  bought 
himself  a  book  of  dialogues.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  a 
conversation  with  him,  last  night,  and  can  therefore  give  our  rea¬ 
ders  an  account  of  the  progress  he  has  already  made. 

We  commenced  at  page  25,  of  the  book— the  subject  being  an 
“  An  Interview  with  an  Innkeeper  ” — Mr.  Straggles  performing  the 
part  of  the  guest,  repeating,  by  heart,  what  he  had  learnt,  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

Visitor.  Good  morning,  landlord ;  what  have  you  for  dinner  ? 
What  have  you  in  the  house?  Can  we  dine  here  ?  What  can 
you  give  us  to  eat  ? 

Landlord.  I  have  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  shoulder,  a  neck  of  mutton, 
a  beef,  some  pie,  some  duck,  some  pigeon,  some  rice-pudding,,and 
some  bread. 

Visitor.  Well,  then,  bring  me  some  roast  pig,  an  apple  pudding, 
some  jelly,  and  some  cream,  and  some  fruit. 

Landlord.  Gentlemen,  the  dinner  is  served* 

Visitor.  How  much  does  the  expense  come  to  ? 

Landlord.  There  is  so  much  for  your  supper,  and  so  much  for 
your  beds. 

Visitor.  It  is  a  good  deal,  but  we  must  submit  to  it* 

Now,  we  wish  our  readers  to  be  good  enough  to  look calmly  at  the 
contents  of  this  chapter,  and  then  give  us  their  real  candid  opinion 
about  the  work,  from  which  this  specimen  is  extracted.  Stop  d  we 
will  go  over  the  sentences  together. 

In  the  first  place  you  should  know  that  the  pronunciation  of  Mr. 
Straggles  is  not,  perfect ;  for,  during  a  late  trip,  he  addressed;  the 
chamber-maid  in  French ;  she  replied,  being  herself  a  French 
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woman,  “  Please  sare  speek  Anglesh.”  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
If  you  will  examine  the  first  speech  of  our  friend,  you  will  find  him 
at  the  door  of  an  hotel,  having  evidently  got  through  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  herd  of  touters  that  surround  it,  asking  the  same 
question  in  four  different  ways.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  supposed 
to  be  a  better  manner  of  making  yourself  understood  ?  However, 
it  is  clear  that  the  landlord  makes  out  something  from  Mr.  Straggles, 
for  he  immediately  gives  him  the  choice  of  a  most  sumptuous  carte , 
including  “  a  beef,”  a  dish  to  us  wholly  unknown.  And  next,  Mr. 
Straggles,  having  thought  for  a  minute,  asks  in  a  most  abrupt  man¬ 
ner  for  a  lot  of  things  the  landlord  never  mentioned.  The  land¬ 
lord  is  invincible,  for  his  next  sentence  shows  that  the  dinner  is 
ready  ;  and,  as  no  complaint  is  made,  we  may  presume  that  our 
friend  sat  down  to  the  delicacies  he  had  ordered. 

Like  an  Englishman  he  soon  asks  for  his  bill,  and  now  comes  out 
the  true  Boulogne  landlord,  who,  although  Mr.  Straggles  has  only 
arrived  that  afternoon,  and  is  now  again  quitting  the  hotel,  has  the 
assurance  to  charge  his  visitor  for  two  suppers  and  two  beds  l  l 

Mr.  Straggles,  however,  always  generous,  and  always  feeble¬ 
minded,  pays  the  bill,  merely  remonstrating  a  little,  and  leaves  the 
hotel. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  join  us  in  crying  down  such  a 
dreadful  book  as  the  one  from  which  the  above  chapter  was  ex¬ 
tracted. 

The  specimen  we  have  given  of  its  utility  as  a  “  Guide  du 
Voyageur”  will  act,  we  trust,  as  a  beacon  to  warn  persons  about  to 
travel  from  such  conversational  quicksands.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  only  one  of  its  class,  and  they  are  all  alike. 


Definition. — “  Desecration  of  the  National  Theatre”  is  a  phrase 
used  by  newspapers,  when  anything  is  brought  out  that  the  public 
will  pay  to  see. 


JENNY  LIND 

ON  HER  REAL  PEDESTAL  OF  ELEVATION — THE  PRESS 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  MIDLAND 

» 

COUNTIES. 

INCE  our  last  number  came  out  we  have 
received  the  following  epistle  from  Mi*. 
Twitters.  The  world  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  name  ;  but  the  man  they  know  of 
old.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  re¬ 
spected  Twitters  has  hopped  out  from 
beneath  the  vial  of  the  anonymous,  and 
paraded  himself  upon  the  stormy  emi¬ 
nence  of  avowed  and  open  type.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mi*.  Twitters  is  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  contributors.  A  modest 
Jljj  little  man  is  Twitters— very  fussy,  but  very  unassuming 

Jig  _ always  poking  his  nose  into  all  manner  of  holes  and 

corners,  but  in  such  an  easy,  good-humoured  sort  of 
'ri 1  way,  that  nobody  ever  dreams  of  pulling  it. 

Lately,  however,  Mr  Twitters,  as  well  as  his  amiable 
'Su  lady,  Mrs.  T.,  were  missing.  In  none  of  his  usual 
haunts  was  he  forthcoming.  For  a  week  he  had  not 
:  fj/R  been  seen  having  his  two-penn’orth  of  air  on  the  river, 

f  l  or  indulging  in  an  odoriferous  saunter  through  Covent 

['[( (]  Garden  arcade.  None  of  the  tribe  of  box-keepers— 
although  closely  questioned— had  seen  him  ;  and  a  legion  of  waiters, 
to  whom  he  is  well  known,  and  by  whom  he  is  much  esteemed,  hao 
heard  nothing  of  him.  Enquiries  were  instituted  at  his  rooms  ;  but 
all  that  the  girl  left  in  charge  knew  was,  that  “  Mister  and  Missis  had 
gone  to  the  ’lections.”  This  was  vague.  No  note,  bidding  adieu  to  his 
friends  and  enclosing  the  key  of  the  cupboard— wherein  we  happen 
to  know  there  was  stowed  a  not  unimportant  quantity  of  stimulat- 
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ing  liquids — could  be  discovered,  after  the  closest  scrutiny.  On 
the  writing-desk  of  the  departed,  there  lay  a  mountain  of  novels, 
understood  to  be  for  review  ;  and  it  was  plausibly  conjectured, 
that  the  unhappy  man  had  left  his  home,  his  country,  and  his 
friends — impelled  thereto  by  the  horrid  mass  of  twaddle,  in  three 
volumes,  which  it  was  his  melancholy  duty  to  wade  through.  This 
was  bad  enough  ;  but  on  the  discovery,  amongst  the  mass  of  ro¬ 
mances,  of  two  distinct  novels  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  still  gloomier 
anticipations  began  to  be  entertained  ;  and  men  were  at  once  em¬ 
ployed  to  drag  the  Serpentine  and  the  Thames. 

Happily,  however,  Twitters  had  survived  looking  at  the  backs  of 
“  Fortescue  ”  and  “  George  Lovell,”  as  the  following  letter  from 
the  missing  gentleman,  himself,  lully  proves.  The  Man  in  the 
Moon  had  only  one  drawback  to  his  satisfaction  in  receiving  it — 
Mr.  Twitters  had  somehow  forgotten  to  pay  the  postage.  Here, 
however,  is  the  epistle  : — 


“  My  dear  Moon, 


“  Rugby. 


“  Mrs.  T.  and  I  have  been  vegetating  in  this  dim  spot  for  the 
last  fortnight.  That  we  have  business  here  you  may  be  certain,  for 
assuredly  we  have  no  pleasure.  You  know  Rugby — that  is,  you 
know  the  station  of  that  name,  with  its  long  metallic-roofed  piazza 
and  platform  ;  its  legions  of  corduroyed  porters  ;  its  labyrinth  of 
interlacing  lines  of  rails  ;  and  its  dozens  of  sputtering,  hissing 
engines — which  are  always  smoking  and  fuming  on  the  sidings,  or 
backing  in  and  out  of  sheds,  amidst  empty  trucks  and  piles  of  tar¬ 
paulined  goods,  and  dreary  heaps  of  coke,  looking  like  masses  of 
petrified  sponge.  My  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  station,  but 
the  town. 

“  Mrs.  T.  and  I  have  passed  a  fortnight  in  diligent  examination 
of  the  city  in  question,  and  we  have  discovered  three  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  it. 
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“  The  first  is — How  anybody  ever  came  to  think  of  building  a 
town  there  at  all. 

“  The  second  is — How  anybody  ever  went  to  live  in  it  when  it 
was  built. 

“  And  the  third  is — How  anybody  who  did  go  to  live  in  it,  did 
not  immediately  go  back  again. 

“We  have  lodgings  in  the  High-street,  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  grocer’s  shop  over  the  way.  About  one  customer  enters  every 
three  days,  and  we  suspect  that  he  merely  goes  to  enquire  for 
change,  which,  of  course,  the  solitary  proprietor  never  has.  He 
opens  his  shop  every  morning,  and  shuts  it  every  evening.  We 
cannot,  however,  see  the  utility  of  either  operation — for  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nobody  to  buy  anything  during  the  day,  and  nobody  to 
steal  anything  during  the  night. 

“  As  a  general  rule,  the  meritorious  individuals  who  keep  shops 
in  Rugby  are  ‘  out  of’  everything  you  want  the  day  you  want  it  ; 
but  they  have  always  had  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  wished- 
for  article  last  Tuesday,  or  they  have  just  written  to  London  for  a 
supply,  which  will  be  down  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

|  {,“  The  streets  of  Rugby  are  not  brilliant,  but  they  are  not  always 
quite  deserted.  I  once  saw  two  men  and  a  duck  in  the  principal 
thoroughfare  at  the  same  moment.  Still  you  have  no  idea  what  a 
deliciously  sleepy  place  this  is.  If  you  drop  a  pin  from  the  second 
floor  on  the  pavement,  you  hear  it  fall  distinctly.  At  this  moment 
it  is  midday.  The  sun  is  scorching  the  ill-paved  empty  street. 
Cats  are  sleeping  tranquilly  at  half  doors.  The  grocer,  and  the 
draper,  the  butcher  and  the  ironmonger,  are  probably  ensconced  in 
their  back  shops  dreaming  of  customers,  who  never  come.  Nobody 
is  at  any  of  the  windows.  Nobody  is  at  the  pump.  Nobody  is 
crossing  the  churchyard.  Nobody  is  speaking.  Nobody  is  active. 
Nobody  is  visih'e.  Nobody  is  nowhere. 

“  One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Rugby  is  the  omnibus.  It 
consists  of  a  little  square  box  on  four  rattling  wheels,  and  is  perpe¬ 
tually  going  from  the  Eagle,  the  head  inn,  to  the  station  and  dock, 
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without  any  passengers — but  seemingly  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  having  an  insane  idea  of  the  possibility  of  booking  about  one 
sixpence  a  week.  By  the  way,  the  road  to  the  station  is  remarkable. 
I  enclose  a  cartoon  representing  it.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  is 
very  like  a  straight  tunnel  with  the  top  off.  The  only  thing  you 
see  in  it  is  dust,  which  is  never  out  of  your  eyes. 


—  * 


VIEW  OF  THE  HOAD  TO  THE  STATION,  WITH  TIIE  ARTIST  AND 


HIS  WIFE  TAKING  A  WALK 
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*A  leading  feature  of  Rugby  is  the  number  of  finger  posts, 
pointing  out  the  “  deaf  and  dumb  school.”  Where  this  mysterious 
institution  is  situated,  no  one  that  I  know  of  has  any  idea — for 
somehow  or  other  every  one  of  the  finger  posts  points  a  different 
way — thus  : — 


CONTRADICTORY  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  RUGBY  FINGER  POSTS. 


I  have  told  you  how  hot  the  weather  is.  Yesterday  I  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  bathing  place  near  the  town.  I  found  it  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  tranquil  looking  ditch — which  somehow  or  other  the 
Rugbyonians  call  a  river.  I  transmit  to  you  a  section  showing 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  the  soil  at  this  remarkable  watering 
place. 
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A  A  Muddy  Water.  BB  Pure  Mud.  C  C  The  Bottom. 

MR.  TWITTERS  BATHING. 

“  After  this  delectable  bath,  I  found  my  way  into  a  stationer’s  and 
newsvender’s  shop  in  search  of  a  stray  paper  or  so.  Judge  of  my 
dismay  when  the  following  lot  were  submitted  to  my  inspection  : — 

“  The  Stoke  Pogis  Advertiser  and  Local  Herald.  (Date,  3rd  of 
May,  1847.) 

“  The  Little  Pedlington  Champion.  (Date  6th  February,  1847.) 

“  The  Mudfog  Intelligencer.  (Date,  15th  April,  1847.) 

“  The  Bullock  Smithy  Times  and  Farmers ’  Gazette.  (Date,  6th 
December,  1846.) 
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“I  staggered  home  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  in  the  agony  of  my 
mind  sat  down  to  pour  into  your  sympathising  ear  this  my  tale  of 
sorrow. 

“  My  love  to  Straggles.  Whenever  I  get  to  town,  I  shall  issue 
cards  and  have  a  ‘  nicht  wi’  Twitters.’ 

“  Yours  for  ever,  Twitters.” 


“  REPORTERS  HAVE  LONG  EARS.” 

Lord  Skirideep. 

Lord  Rosse  is  devoting  the  vacation  to  the  improvement  of  his 
telescope,  a  task  in  which  he  is  aided  by  several  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  scientific  men  of  the  day,  now  on  a  visit  to  his  Lordship.  They 
are  at  present  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  bring  to  the  assistance 
of  acoustics  the  science  of  optics ;  and,  should  their  exertions  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  music  of  the  spheres,  hitherto 
deemed  a  mere  poetical  phrase,  may  be  detected,  and  even  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ordinary  notes.  Two  enormous  tubes,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  hearing  trumpets,  but  wider  at  the  mouth,  are  already 
affixed  to  the  machinery  of  the  telescope,  and  are  being  lined  with 
a  fibrous  non-conducting  substance,  prepared  from  the  ear  of  the 
hare,  whose  organ  of  hearing  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  A  third  will  be  added,  and  then  Lord  Rosse  has  confident 
hope  that  upon  a  still  night,  when  there  is  not  too  overpowering  a 
presence  of  the  electric  fluid,  he  will  be  enabled  to  bear  any  sound 
uttered  within  the  first  and  second  atmospheres  of  our  attendant 
planet.  Should  his  experiment  be  fortunate,  which  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  what  results  may  not  be  obtained  !  We  do  not 
usually  devote  our  pages  to  such  matters,  but  we  may  be  pardoned 
on  reminding  our  readers  that  Lord  Rosse’s  attempt  is  down-right 
eaves-dropping  upon  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
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THE  CLOSING  OF  CO  VENT-GARDEN. 

A  Lay  a  la  mode  de  Marmion. 

Through  Covent  Garden’s  brilliant  halls, 

The  crowds  from  boxes  and  from  stalls, 

Are  hurrying  o’er  the  polished  floors, 

And  pressing  to  the  outward  doors  ; 

In  cabs  and  broughams  borne  along, 

The  parting  guests  the  highways  throng, 

And  murmuring  still  some  well-known  air, 

In  broughams  couched,  the  happy  fair, 

Speed  homewards  to  their  rest ; 

And  issuing  from  the  portals  wide, 

With  joyous  sounds,  the  living  tide 
Rolls  gaily  to  the  west. 

But,  backward  many  a  glance  is  cast, 

The  Opera  season’s  o’er  at  last. 

The  war,  which  since  the  spring  has  raged, 

By  rival  Opera’s  fiercely  waged, 

Now  draws  towards  its  close. 

Retiring  into  private  life, 

And  gathering  strength  for  future  strife — 

The  managers  repose. 

A  gallant  fight  they  both  have  fought, 

With  many  varying  chances  fraught ; 

But  had  not  Lumley  Jenny  caught, 

His  fate  had  long  been  sealed. 

For  Grisi  still  as  Queen  would  reign, 

And  Persiani  fought  amain, 

And  brave  Alboni  not  in  vain, 

Swore  she  to  none  would  yield ; 
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But  both  sides  now  from  strife  forbear, 
And  calmly  for  the  Spring  prepare. 

Let  Grisi  then  with  Mario  come, 

Let  Persiani  not  be  dumb, 

Nor  young  Corbari  mute — 

Let  Tamburini’s  voice  ring  out, 

Marini  with  his  deep-toned  shout, 

With  him  the  palm  dispute. 

And  thou,  our  latest,  dearest  prize  ! 
Alboni,  let  thy  notes  arise 
In  varied  tones  of  joy  or  woe, 

Now  echoing  loud,  now  whispering  low — 
As  softly  breathing  wind. 

Ronconi,  too,  shall  lend  his  aid, 

And  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made, 

Costa  shall  yet  his  baton  wield, 

And  Beale’s  fine  Theatre  keep  the  field 
’Gainst  Lumley  and  ’gainst  Lind. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  consequence  of  the  alleged  “  many  thousand  pounds  sterling 
to  be  given  away  ”  newspaper  speculation,  the  “  Man  in  the  Moon 
is  about  to  eclipse  it.  All  persons  about  to  marry,  subscribing  to 
this  journal  for  fifty  years,  will  receive,  in  succession,  a  fender 
and  fire-irons,  knives  and  forks,  ’saucepans,  bedding  and  furniture, 
and,  lastly,  a  neat  four-roomed  khouse,  freehold,  and  giving  a  vote. 
Orders,  wiffr  a  check  in  advance,  received  by  the  publisher. 
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THE  DYING  PARLIAMENT. 

(A  lay  of  the  late  Senate.') 

The  lonesome  night  was  gathering  round  old  St.  Stephen’s  Halls, 
And  a  mighty  soul  was  darkening,  pent  up  within  its  walls — 

The  Spirit  of  the  Parliament,  which  years  ago  was  horn 
To  flush  the  dignity  of  squires,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  ; 

And  thus  the  dying  Thing  spoke  forth,  that,  all  might  understand, 
The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly,  and  the  Heedless  of  the  Land. 

And  solemn  were  its  accents — for  none  may  set  at  naught 
A  voice  that  struggles  airwards  through  the  rattle  in  the  throat. 

“  ’Twas  on  a  bright  June  morning,  that  I  came  into  the  world 
With  my  golden  armour  gleaming  and  my  flauntiest  flag  unfurled  j 
And  as  the  rich  hot  flushing  blood  came  mantling  to  my  brow, 

I  shouted  in  my  pride  of  place,  ‘  Who  dares  to  beard  me  now  ?’ 
For  every  English  Yeoman — aye,  and  every  English  Squire, 

To  my  might  had  given  purpose,  to  my  energies  lent  fire  ; 

And  with  boasting  and  with  shouting,  and  mid  din  of  drum  and 
horn, 

I  dared  the  world  to  grapple  with  monopoly  in  corn. 

“But  one  shrill  ringing  trumpet  sent  an  answering  challenge  forth; 
And  one  pale,  bright-eyed  horseman  came  riding  from  the  North, 
His  well-poised  lance  was  glistening,  his  motto  ‘Right  makes 
Might.’  » 

And  his  accents  never  faltered,  as  he  dared  me  to  the  fight, 

But  scornful  was  the  answer  that,  with  mocking  lip  I  gave, 

‘  Back,  back,  thou  swart  mechanic.  To  thy  toil,  thou  unwashecLslave. 
With  one  wild  sweep,  I  thought  to  lay  him  bleeding  at  my  feet— 
My  battle-axe  was  shivered — but  the  Champion  Kept  his  seat* 

“  Then  o’er  field  and  town  outrung,  my  roaring  battle  shout  j 
I  flung  the  scabbard  to  the  earth — ’twas  victory  or  rout. 
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Three  times  I  rushed  upon  him,  in  mortal  battle  shock, 

Three  times  my  bright  steel  glanced  aside,  like  foam  around  a  rock, 
For  stalwart  was  the  arm  which  lent  its  vigour  to  his  spear  ; 

And  keen  and  watchful  was  the  eye,  which  marked  my  wild  career; 
And  confident — ay,  joyous — was  that  pealing  battle  cry, 

*  God  for  the.Ghampion  of  the  League,  our  Eights,  and  Victory/!’ 

“  ‘  The  League  !’  The  word  struck  coldness  and  a  terror  to  my 
heart ! 

‘  The  League  !’  I  felt  the  ebbing  might  from  every  limb  depart. 

4  The  League  !’  I  quailed,  I  staggered,  as  if  smitten  by  a  charm. 

‘  The  League  !’  It  quenched  my  kindling  eye,  unstrung  my  ner¬ 
vous  arm. 

And  I  felt  he  was  the  victor  !  Before  my  dazzled  eyes 
That  form  towered  glorious  in  its  strength,  and  giant  in  its  size. 
And  again  I  heard  that  war-cry  ring  like  God’s  own  trumpet  round; 
And  a  beaten,  baffled,  shapeless  mass,  I  sunk  upon  the  ground  ! 

“  For  the  mighty  League  had  conquered — the  Champion  who  was 
born 

To  tell  the  world  there  should  be  no  monopoly  in  com. 

To  dare,  to  beard,  to  triumph,  with  his  own  unaided  brand, 

O’er  the  mandates  and  the  power  of  the  mightiest  in  the  land. 

To  proclaim  to  all  the  nations,  that  each  varying  clime  and  zone 
Bids  each  to  buy  the  produce  of  the  others  with  its  own. 

That  though  kingdoms  may  be  severed  by  mountain  .and  by  flood, 
Still  there’s  brotherhood  in  all  within  whose  veins  run  human 
blood.” 


Scientific  Fact. — Since  the  increased,  consumptien^of  Carrara 
Water  in  our  clubs  and  salons,  all  our  young  men.  haa-e  gradually 
become  petrified  into  Apollo  Belvideres,  and  all  our  young  ladies 
into  Marble  Maidens. 
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“  IS  THAT  SHORT  ENOUGH,  SIS  ?” 
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DANISH  LITERATURE. 

NINTELLIGIBLE  translations 
from  the  Danish  are  coming  out  in 
great  numbers  in  the  cheap  peri- 
od’cals.  When  these  singular  pro¬ 
ductions  appear  in  the  form  of 
rhyme,  they  possess  no  meaning 
whatever,  an  omission  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  tran¬ 
slators.  When  in  prose  they  con¬ 
sist  usually  of  incoherent  anecdotes 
of  “  The  Child” — a  being  without 
any  distinct  idea  of  a  home. 
The  history  of  this  child  must,  from  its  fragmentary  memoirs,  be 
very  remarkable.  It  has  never  been  known  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  have 
its  hair  combed.  It  is  always  out  of  doors  in  some  wonderful 
country,  where  the  weather  is  never  cold,  and  the  butterflies  are 
always  in  season.  It  is  usually  found  figuring  in  some  short  tale 
resembling  the  following  : — 

A  FABLE  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 

(  Translated  from  the  Danish.) 

And  the  child  was  gay,  for  the  jessamines  covered  the  old  church 
porch,  and  the  tomtits  chirped  in  the  serious  yew  trees,  and  the  sky 
was  blue,  and  the  grass  wras  green,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
pink-eyed  daisies  were  in  flower,  and  bilious  buttercups.  But  the 
child  heeded  not  the  birds,  nor  the  blue  sky,  nor  the  tomtits,  nor 
the  buttercups  ;  for  her  heart  was  on  a  little  flower  which  she  had 
planted  on  tne  grave  of  her  mother’s  uncle. 

But  when  she  came,  the  flower  was  broken  and  withering,  for  the 
peasant  had  passed  that  way,  and  his  rude  foot  had  trodden  down 
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the  flower,  and  the  child  saw  the  print  of  hobnails  on  the  path 
which  led  to  her  mother’s  uncle’s  grave.  So  the  child  wept,  and 
her  sobs  awoke  the  sexton,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  grave  he 
was  making,  for  the  weather  was  warm,,  and  the  (anything  you  like) 
was  (whatever  you  please),  and  the  (&c.,  &c.,  ad  libitum, .) 

And  the  sexton  said  to  the  child,  “  Why  weepest  thou  ?”  And 
she  told  him  how  she  had  loved  that  flower,  and  it  was  broken  : 
and  the  sexton  too  wept,  for  he  had  a-soft  heart.  And  the  villagers 
came  to  the  burial  place,  and  they  all- wept,  men, and  women,  and 
children,  and  elderly  people.  And  a  cloud  passed  over  the  sky, 
and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  sleek  little  tomtits  became  damp  and 
draggletailed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  heavenawere  weeping 
and  the  earth  was  their  handkerchief. 

Then  my  dream  passed  away. 


HE  TOOK  THE  PLEDGE. 

He  took  the  pledge — and  it  was  time  he  did, 

For  dissipation  had  engulphed  his  soul 
In  poverty,  pale  wretchedness  and  dole, 

And  though  a  youth,  had  strewn  upon  his  head 
The  snows  of  age.  E’en  as  the  torrents  roll 
On  reckless  to  the  sea;  so,  without  dread, 

Had  he  rushed  on,  impetuous,  in  his  course 
Of  misery  and  vice.  The  pledge  he  took, 

With  blood-shot  eye,  with  husky  voice  and  hoarse, 
No  longer  he  this  wretchedness  could  brook ; 

He  took  the  pledge — It  was  his  watch  I  mean — 

Off  straightway  to  the  sign  of  the  three  balls, 
(Which  oft  before  had  seen  the  same  I  ween) 

And  then,  in  accents  low,  for  shillings  twenty  calls. 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  Chancellor  Prince  as  he  sat  t’other  day, 

Imbibing  a  cup  of  fine  Mocha, 

First  look’d  at  his  meerschaum,  and  then  at  his  spouse, 

And,  sighing  most  deeply,  thus  spoke  her. 

“  Mein  Gott,  liebe  Frau,  I  am  heavy  at  heart, 

Most  wearied  and  tir’d  of  existence, 

If  ’twere  not  for  you,  by  my  honour  I  swear, 

I’m  bless’d  if  for  life  I’d  give  sixpence.” 

“  And  wherefore  give  sixpence  for  what,”  said  his  wife, 

“  Need  cost  you  not  even  a  Kreutzer ?  ” 

“  Moreover,  if  /,  and  not  old  J ohnny  Bull 
Must  pay  it!  ”  The  Q - n  added  “ Right,  Sir !  ” 

“  But  still,  why  despond?  ”  the  first  Lady  went  on; 

“  I’m  sure  you’ve  no  cause.”  “  Rather  much,”  he 

Replied.  “  In  that  case,”  answered  she,  somewhat  warm, 

“  You’d  better  go  back  to  your  Duchy. 

“Say,  ar’n’t  you  Field-Marshal  and  Warden  besides 
Of  the  Castle  of  Windsor  and  all  that? 

You’ve  a  Reg’ment — a  kennel — and  then  you  have  got 
The  famous — dear  me — what  d’ye  call  hat. 

“  What  more  could  you  wish  for?  ”  “  Ah,  there ,  there’s  the  Sting,” 
Exclaim’d  he;  “that  causes  my  sorrow — 

Like  great  Alexander,  I’ve  conquer’d  the  world 
And  now  have  none  left  for  the  morrow.” 

M  2 
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Well,  that  is,  indeed,  a  most  classic  idea — 

If  that’s  why  yon  grieve  I  must  praise  you: 

“ Du  armerl  In  spirits  you’re  very  much  down — 

What  means  can  we  hit  on  to  raise  you?  ” 

“  Ach  !  nein,  nein,  mein  Gott !  es  gibt  Keine  mehr ; 

Die  Hoffnung  hat  mich  langst  verstossen  ; 

When  I  go  to  her  side  and  lay  hold  of  her  hand, 

She  repels  me  and  says,  Prince,  you’re  no  son 

“  Of  mine ! — ah !  hut  wait !  Grosses  Himmel,  I’m  saved ;  ” 
And  up  from  his  seat  he  now  started: 

There’s  something  still  left !  I  ivill  stand  for  the  Belt ! 

As  yet  I’ll  not  die  broken-hearted.” 

“  The  thought  is  not  bad,”  said  the  Q - n,  “  but  I  fear 

The  belt — Mr.  Caunt — will  retain  it; 

Until  in  the  Ring  some  one  better  than  he 
From  the  said  Mr.  Caunt  shall  obtain  it.” 

“  I  know  that,  sehr  gut,  but,  then,  fists  you’ll  allow 
Are  vulgar,  and  often  disfigure; 

And  who  can  suppose,  love,  that  this  Mr.  Caunt 
Would  have  courage  to  pull  a  hair-trigger  ? 

“  No,  no!  I’ve  a  plan  that  is  better  than  that, 

And  need,  besides,  cause  yon  no  anguish, 

I’ll  deign  to  inform  him  of  what  I  int  end. 

And  thro’  condescension  I’ll  vanquish .” 


[Of  course,  I  have  not  dared  to  translate  the  few  German 
phrases  to  such  a  proficient  in  der  Deutsche  Sprache  as  yourself.] 


To  Cure  a  Smoky  Chimney. — Never  light  the  fire. 
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INFANT  EDUCATION. 

To  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

AIR  SIR, — I  deeply  value  your  efforts 
to  enlighten  the  world  ;  and  venture 
to  implore  you  to  reform  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  nurseries,  of  which  the 
Council  of  Education  take  no  heed. 

My  nurserymaid  is  a  sober,  moral, 
and  honest  young  woman  ;  but  is  ruin¬ 
ing  my  child  by  leading  his  mind  into 
bewildering  channels.  The  other  day, 
when  the  servant-boy,  who  had  been 
into  the  nursery  with  something,  left 
the  room,  my  little  child  asked  where 
he  was  going.  The  maid  replied,  “He  was  going  to  Bobbety- 
Shooty,  to  shave  the  monkeys,”  giving  the  infant  a  toss  at  the 
same  time,  well  calculated  to  addle  its  brains  more  than  the  absurd 
statement. 

And,  sir,  to  get  my  child  to  sleep,  she  sings  a  melancholy  song, 
addressing  him  as  “Baby  Bunting,”  in  which  she  affirms  that  every 
member  of  the  family,  even  to  its  venerable  grandmother,  who  has 
long  been  bed  ridden,  has,  at  that  time  of  night,  gone  a-hunting,  to 
get  a  rabbit-skin  to  complete  its  wardrobe.  The  child’s  name  is 
Alfred,  but  she  persists  in  calling  him  “  Cutsy,  cutsy,  cutsy,”  and 
teaches  him  that  his  feet  are  “  tootsy-pootsies,”  and  its  hands 
“daddies:”  and  when  its  mind  requires  to  be  formed  to  truth, 
crams  the  ear  with  nothing  but  exaggerated  accounts  of  cows  going 
over  the  moon,  and  spoons  being  abducted  by  dishes;  and  other 
things  physically  and  philosophically  impossible. 

Fray,  sir,  call  the  attention  of  Government  to  this  important 
point  in  education;  and  receive  the  best  thanks  of 

Your  Obedient  Servant,  A  FATHER. 
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[The  success  which  has  attended  the  reprint  of  several  old  tracts 
by  the  Shakspeare,  Camden,  and  other  societies,  induces  us  to  re¬ 
produce  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  bearing  the 
above  name.] 

%  l^ere  beggttnetl)  ge  tretMuntrts  jogous  I£m- 
prgntetr  at  Eonhou,  in  €rane  Courts 
$ letestrete,  ober  against  ge  opposgte 
sthe  of  ge  toaie,  for  jfHaster  (Klarke, 

SSBarrtkke  Eatie;  antr  ssometgme 
propountretr  bg  ge  congng  min¬ 
strel  £f)arpe,  at  ge  Bogale 
Carhens  at  Nani’s 
Pialie,  antr  elsetoere, 

&.D.  1847. 

Demaunde.  What  is  ye  most  rasping  process  in  a  Chancerie 
Courte  ?  Response.  Tiling  a  bill.  ^  Demaunde  :  Why  did  Ben 
Caunt  in  his  fighting  daies  never  feel  equal  to  a  pipe  ?  R.  Because 
he  was  alwaies  a  punchin.  Demaunde  :  Why  is  a  newe  born 
chylde  like  ye  bustle  of  a  ladye’s  dresse  ?  R.  Because  you  never 
saw  it  before,  ^f  Demaunde  :  Why  is  it  better  to  be  burnt  than 
beheaded  ?  R.  Because  a  hotte  stake  is  better  than  a  cold  chop. 
^  Demaunde  :  Why  myghte  you  pick  ye  pocket  of  ye  owner  of  a 
gallerie  of  paintings  ?  R.  Because  he  has  pict’ures.  Demaunde  : 
What  is  ye  most  indigestible  supper  that  anie  man  may  make.  R. 
To  bolt  his  door  ye  laste  thing  at  nighte.  ^  Demaunde  : 
Why  is  ye  Influenza  like  ye  House  of  Commons  on  ye  nighte  ot 
a  division?  R.  Because  somtymes  ye  “  eyes”  have  it,  and  som- 
tymes  ye  “  nose.”  Demaunde:  What  is  ye  difference  between  a 
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lawsuit  and  a  lawyer?  Because  sometymes  ye  one  wont  lie,  but 
ye  other  alwaies  will.  Demaunde:  Why  is  a  Solar  Eclipse  like  a 
Mother  thrashing  her  man  child?  R.  Because  it’s  hiding  of  ye 
Sonne.  What  would  be  ye  most  likelie  thing  that  a  Soothsayers 
Dogge  would  say  to  his  master,  supposing  he  could  speak,  after  he 
had  well  beaten  him  and  starved  him  ?  R.  He  would  saie,  More 
prog  no  sticks. 


SPORTING  INTELLIGENCE. 


GRAND  COURSING  MEETING. 

Artiste’s  Cup. 

Mr.  Dreary’s  High  Art  beat  Mr.  Anyone’s  Comprehension. 
Mr.  Clarke’s  Man  in  the  Moon  beat  Mr.  Bradbury’s  Punch. 
Mr.  Foster’s  Macready  beat  Mr.  Webster’s  Patience. 

Mr.  Drury’s  Bunn  beat  Mdlle.  Lind’s  Action. 

Mr.  Bellini’s  Everybody  beat  Mr.  Mendelssohn’s  Dismal. 

Mr.  People’s  Howitt  beat  Mr.  Billingsgate’s  Slang. 

Mr.  Lumley’s  Verdi  beat  Mr.  Public’s  Expectation. 

Mr.  Louin’s  Jenny  Lind  beat  Mr.  Bull’s  The  Press. 

First  Ties. 

Man  in  the  Moon  beat  High  Art.  Everybody  beat  Howitt. 
Macready  beat  Laura.  Verdi  beat  Jenny  Lind. 


Second  Ties. 

Man  in  the  Moon  beat  Macready.  Everybody  beat  Verdi. 

Deciding  Course. 

Man  in  the  Moon  beat  Everybody. 
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THE  “MAN  IN  THE  MOON” 
TO  HIS  NEPHEW. 

LETTER  II. 

1  )  ffi  rePty  to  my  first  letter,  my  boy,  has  pleased 

{  me*  You  promise  well,  and  I  hope  to  be  also  able 
'  f  to  say  of  your  performance  what  I  cannot  of  Jenny 

'MM  U  Lind’s  in  Susanna  ;  namely,  that  it  is  respectable. 

~  But  you  apprise  me,  my  boy,  that  by  way  of 

increasing  your  income  as  a  literary  character, 
ll  ' ‘I  111  you  have  undertaken  to  “  do”  the  reviewing  for 
one  0f  ^0  weekly  newspapers.  You  are  now 
,  an  accredited  critic. 

Very  well,  now  listen  to  a  little  advice.  I  conclude  that  the 
main  object  of  your  life  is  to  save  yourself  as  much  trouble  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  which  case  the  following  hints,  originating  in  my  observation 
of  the  conduct  of  your  colleagues  in  the  critical  vocation,  will  do 
you  good.  Copy  them  out  fairly,  and  stick  them  up  in  front  oi 
your  desk. 

If  you  have  a  commercial  work  to  review,  the  idle  course  is  to  say 
that  the  author  has  bestowed  much  labour  upon  his  subject,  and  the 
following  extract  (which  you  will  take  at  random)  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  his  manner  of  treating  it.  The  industrious  way  is  to  take 
down  McCulloch,  and  transcribe  what  he  says  upon  the  matter, 
slightly  varying  his  language,  and  prefacing  it  thus — “It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remind  the  least  informed  reader  that,”  &c.  Then 
add  extract  as  before.  There  certainly  is  a  third  mode,  but  I  dare 
hardly  hope  you  will  adopt  it,  namely,  to  study  McCulloch,  and 
your  author  too,  and  a  couple  of  Cyclopaedias,  and  to  talk  the  sub  ¬ 
ject  over  with  a  commercial  friend  before  you  put  pen  to  paper  at 
all.  Even  this  might  be  considered  mere  justice  to  an  author  who 
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has  spent  years  over  his  volume — but  either  of  the  other  ways  is 
much  easier. 

A  religious  book  you  can  get  rid  of  with  very  little  trouble.  A 
glance  will  tell  you  whether  the  writer  be  Puseyite  or  Evangelical. 
If  the  former,  he  cites  yards  of  the  Fathers— if  the  latter,  he  quotes 
shoals  of  texts.  In  the  first  case  call  him  a  twaddler — in  the 
second,  a  bigot.  But  if  you  prefer  to  be  good  natured,  say  that 
the  work  seems  written  in  a  good  spirit,  but  a  newspaper  is  not  the 
place  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects. 

But  novels  will  be  your  staple  victims.  You  will  have  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  huge  batches  of  these,  during  the  season.  The 
first  thing  of  all,  look  at  the  publisher’s  name,  and  then  ascertain 
45  how  he  stands  with  the  paper  ”  you  write  for — that  is,  whether 
he  advertises  in  it.  If  he  does,  you  must  be  gentle.  In  this  case, 
you  had  better  look  through  a  chapter  or  two  at  the  beginning,  and 
at  the  end.  Then  say— “  We  have  perused  this  tale  with  sincere 
pleasure  ;  and,  although  we  could  willingly  devote  much  space  to 
an  analysis  of  its  contents,  we  will  not  detain  our  readers  from  the 
gratification,”  &c.  Extract  at  random,  putting  a  heading  of  your 
own — no  matter  what — to  each  slice  you  take.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  bookseller  likes  something  which  he  can  quote  in  his  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  evening  papers.  I  advise  you — for  you  should  never 
lose  time — to  write,  while  your  tea  is  drawing  in  the  morning, 
scraps  to  this  effect,  to  be  used  when  wanted.  44  Infinitely  superior 
to’any  of  the  author’s  former  works.  Bold  incident — clever  plot — 
sparkling  dialogue — profound  aphorism — sketch  of  well-known  peo¬ 
ple — Cervantes-like  (or  Canaletti-like,  or  Hogarth-like,  or  anybody¬ 
like)  portraiture — piquant  details — create  a  sensation,”  &c.,  &c. 
Paste  one  of  these  scraps  at  the  end  of  your  extracts,  and  the  affair 
is  finished. 

But  if  „the  bookseller  does  not  advertise  with  you,  and  the  novel 
is  by  a  new  hand,  cut  it  into  ribbons.  I  assure  you,  a  slashing  criti¬ 
cism  will  save  you  time  and  trouble.  If  you  cannot  ring  the 
changes  on  “lame  and  unprofitable  story,”  “vicious  intention,” 
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“  stilted  and  vapid  talk,”  “  plagiarisms  too  palpable  to  be  worth 
pointing  out,”  “  want  of  character  and  purpose,”  “  feeble  descrip¬ 
tion,”  “  attempt  at  satire,”  and  so  forth,  as  fast  your  pen  w  ill  go 
give  up  your  situation — you  have  mistaken  your  vocation.  To 
half-a-  dozen  damaging  paragraphs,  compounded  of  the  above,  add 
that  you  had  intended  to  extract  a  specimen,  but  really  have  not 
the  heart  to  offer  such  stuff. 

Travels  you  may  dismiss,  by  saying  that  “  the  author  seems  im¬ 
bued  with  an  adventurous  spirit ;  and,  though  he  does  not  tread 
upon  fresh  ground,  he  describes  the  old  ways  freshly,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage.”  Or  say,  that  “  the  flood  of  travellers  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  them  would  learn  a  little  before 
they  started,  and  then  we  should  be  spared  the  reading  such  rubbish 
as  the  following.”  But  do  not  risk  any  positive  assertion  or  denial 
— writers  of  travels  are  awfully  pertinacious,  and  pester  you  with 
letters  and  proofs. 

Finally,  dismiss  all  little  books  as  pertly  as  possible.  Play  on 
their  titles,  if  you  can.  Of  a  Short  and  Clear  Guide  to,  &c.,  say 
that  “  the  shortness  is  more  evident  than  the  clearness.”  Of  A  Few 
Words  on,  &c.,  say,  “  the  fewer  such  words  the  better.”  Of  Poems 
by  the  Hedge- Side,  say,  “  you  hope  the  other  side  than  your  own.” 
Of  Memorials  of  a  Friend  by  his  Friend,  say,  “  you  would  wish  to 
be  saved  from  such  friends.”  Of  Confessions  of  a  Pencil,  say  that 
“  a  piece  of  India-rubber  is  the  proper  critic  for  these  pencillings. 
And  if  no  such  brilliancy  occur  to  you,  a  single  word,  as  “  Trash,” 
looks  smart.  And  as  aforesaid,  “sa\es  trouble,”  which  salvation, 
doubtless  you,  like  many  others,  consider  the  one  thing  needful. 

Dies  Veneris,  August  31st.  Your  Affectionate  Uncle, 

The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


Grave  Joke. — A  violent  opponent  of  Mr.  Walker’s  burial- 
ground  opinions  says  that  every  cemetery  about  London  is  “  a  dead 
take  in. 
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PORTRAITS  SKETCHED  IN  THE  STREETS. 


A  VIEW  IN  OXTORD-STEEET. 

“  Give  you  an  order,  my  boy  !  I  couldn’t  do  it  for  twenty  pounds. 
I  give  you  my  word  and  honour  we  don’t  know  where  to  put  the 
people.  What  do  you  say  now  to  the  Princess’s  Theatre  legiti¬ 
macy  ?  But  wait  a  bit.  I’ve  got  somebody  coming  to  astonish 
you — beat  all  your  Linds  and  Websters  into  bits.  Eh  ?”  (  Winks 
at  himself. ) 
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THE  NEW  FARMER-COPCEIA. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  are  at  length 
extended  to  the  inferior  creation.  Passing  down  Wellington-street 
the  other  day,  we  saw,  in  large  letters,  “Farmers’  Cattle 
Assurance  Office.”  Resolving  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
we  rushed  into  the  house  so  indicated,  and  demanded  explanations, 
which  were  given,  to  the  following  effect. 

The  Cattle  Assurance  Office  is  intended  to  do  for  our  kine  what 
other  offices  do  for  our  kith.  The  life  of  any  beloved  cow,  revered 
bull,  respected  ox,  affectionate  heifer,  or  unprotected  sheep,  may 
now  be  assured  upon  the  easiest  terms.  While  we  were  talking  to 
the  actuary,  we  heard  an  enormous  lowing  in  the  board- room,  and 
found  that  a  venerable  short-horn  had  just  come  up  from  the 
country  to  effect  an  assurance  upon  her  life.  We  were  politely 
introduced,  and  found  the  medical  officer  of  the  company  busily 
making  the  usual  inquiries  of  the  cow’s  ordinary  professional  at¬ 
tendant.  We  should  remark  that  the  latter  gentleman  had  been 
kicking  up  a  dreadful  disturbance,  because  the  office  had  been 
trying  the  dodge  of  the  human  offices,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  medical  opinion  without  paying  for  it,  but  he  sensibly  stood  out, 
and  got  his  money. 

“  How  long  have  you  known  this  cow  ?  ”  asked  the  officer. 

“  I  have  known  her  from  calfhood,”  replied  her  doctor. 

“  Are  her  habits  temperate  ?” 

“I  never  knew  her  exceed,”  (here  the  cow  looked  slily  round,) 
“  except  once,  when  the  family  of  her  proprietor  was  brewing,  and 
a  tub  of  beer  was  set  to  cool  in  the  yard.  She  saw  it,  and  finished 
it.”  This  anecdote  seemed  to  amuse  the  old  cow  mightily. 

“  Has  she  any  family  ?  ”  The  cow  smelt  at  a  lock  of  hay. 

“  Nineteen,  all  living.” 

“  What  are  her  pursuits  ?  ” 

“  Boys  and  dogs,  when  they  come  into  ner  field.” 
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“Is  she  fond  of  domestic  life?  ” 

“  I  believe  she  has  never  visited  Cowes.” 

“  Has  she  any  complaint?  ” 

“  You’d  say  she  was  complaining  of  being  murdered  if  you  heard 
her  going  home  twice  a  day  to  the  dairy.” 

“Have  any  of  her  family  been  afflicted?  ” 

“  Her  father  was  the  strongest  bull  in  the  county,  and  expired  in 
the  bull-ring  at  Warwick,  with  a  dog  spiked  on  each  horn,  and  a 
butcher  demolished  under  his  hoofs.” 

“Her  mother?  ” 

“Her  mother  died  suddenly,  upon  hearing  the  leader  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  of  a  country  theatre  rehearsing  a  solo  on  his  violin,  in  an 
adjacent  barn.” 

“  What  caused  that  ?  ” 

“I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  the  tune  the  old  cotv  died 
of.” 

This  report  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  the  assurance  was 
effected.  The  cow  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  travel  (except  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway),  and  the  policy  will  not  be  void  incase 
she  dies  by  the  hands  of  the  butcher,  or  lays  violent  horns  upon 
herself. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  made,  not  so  much  on  our  own  account 
as  on  that  of  a  friend,  we  were  informed  that  the  Society,  did  not 
include  donkeys  in  its  arrangements,  a  statement  that  seemed  self¬ 
contradictory  when  we  found  “  the  same  assurance”  extended  to 
Mr.  Williams,  late  M.P.  for  Coventry. 


Definition. — The  height  of  patience  may  be  considered  to  be 
a  deaf  man  listening  for  the  ticking  of  a  sun-dial. 

Popular  Error. — “Union  is  not  always  strength,”  as  Sir 
Charles  Napier  observed,  when  he  saw  the  purser  mixing  his  rum 
with  water. 
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A  RIVER  MELODY. 

( After  Mr.  Moore.') 

By  the  Thames,  to  the  right,  lies  the  flat  shore  of  Erith, 

For  gents  by  the  Gem  and  the  Topaz  conveyed  ; 

But  you,  when  the  steamer  that  landing-place  neareth, 

Say  “  No,  I’m  for  Rosherville  ” — sensible  blade. 

By  the  Red  House — that  stands  like  a  murder-stained  dwelling, 
Where  pigeons  (called  blue-rocks  J  lie  sleeping  in  gore — 

By  the  tide  at  Cremorne,  which  so  seldom,  high  swelling, 

Has  saved  you  the  walk  from  the  bridge  to  the  door — 

We  swear  it?s  a  do.  For  the  beer  that  we  tasted 
At  Erith  was  muddy,  and  acid,  and  dead  ; 

Her  fields  are  all  bare,  and  her  gardens  are  wasted. 

And  boots  get  in  chalk  at  each  step  that  you  tread. 

No,  Erith — though  snobbish  the  Gravesend  refection, 

Though  the  “  Whittington”  shop-boys  callpoZAs  in  the  hall, 

Though  its  obstinate  poultry  resists  one’s  digestion, 

Your  far e,  fetes,  and  fun,  are  more  dreary  than  all. 


Hebrews  and  Humbugs  — It  is  odd  that  our  modern  philan¬ 
thropists,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  “  liberty,”  adopt  the  very  pro¬ 
cess  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  law  in  confirmation  of  slavery — 
boring  the  ears. 

Discovery. — The  discounting  management  at  the  Lyceum  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  getting  a 
house  to  draw  a  bill  and  getting  a  bill  to  draw  a  house. 
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SALE  OF  GARDENING  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  close  of  the  season,  and  our  approaching  visit  to  Boulogne,  in 
duce  us  to  dispose  of  our  stock  of  flower-garden  implements  at  a 
cheap  rate.  They  have  been  very  useful  in  producing  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  grace  the  window-sills  of  our  chambers,  and  we  only 
part  with  them  for  the  reason  that  all  advertisements  offer — 
because  they  are  “the  property  of  a  gentleman  going  abroad.” 
They  comprise  : — 

1.  The  F  ake,  or  kitchen  fork,  by  which  the  mortar,  crockery, 
soot,  and  rubbish  generally,  which  compose  London  mould,  is  con¬ 
veniently  divided  ;  as  well  as 

The  Spade,  or  oyster  knife,  for  digging  up  the  ground  prepara¬ 
tory  to  putting  in  the  seeds  ;  also  used  for  digging  up  the  seeds 
themselves  once  a  week  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 

2.  The  Water-pot,  or  cream-jug,  which  is  most  readily  filled 
from  the  carafe  on  your  wash-hand  stand. 

3.  The  Portable  Hothouse,  or  broken  finger-glass,  to  force  the 
seeds,  but  more  generally  used  in  London  parterres  to  defy  the  cats. 

For  particulars  and  full  catalogues  apply  at  our  office,  or  to 
Messrs.  Grimley  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  Covent  Garden  Market.  If 
you  go,  however,  to  the  latter  place  you  will  most  probably  be  told 
they  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  as  we  have  not  yet  communicated 
with  them  on  the  subject. 
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PLEASURE  TRIPS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

( Continued  from  those  at  Threepence ,  last  month.) 
SIXPENCE. 

(Which  comprises  the  Colosseum,  and  the  real  Panorama  of  London.) 

HE  ascent  of  Primrose  Hill  is 
an  excursion  annually  under¬ 
taken  by  thousands  of  tourists, 
and  has  the  advantage  over 
the  journey  up  Mont  Blanc, 
of  being  performed  without 
danger,  and  not  requiring  any 
outlay.  The  track  up  the 
mountain  is  well  supplied  with 
public  houses,  and  refresh¬ 
ments  are  usually  to  be  purchased  on  the  very  summit.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  best  directions  :  walk  along  the  New  Road, 
and  stop  on  your  way  to  inspect  the  gratuitous  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  in  composition  and  free-stone,  on  either  side  of 
that  exciting  thoroughfare.  They  are  quite  equal  to  those  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  you  don’t  pay  anything  for  looking  at 
them.  Next,  halt  at  the  Colosseum,  for  admission  to  which, 
the  superior  classes  pay  two  shillings  ;  but,  by  looking  over 
the  rails,  you  will  see  a  great  portion  of  the  rains  without  any 
charge  at  all  :  and  if  you  are  of  an  ingenious  mind  you  can 
imagine  the  rest,  by  examining  the  painted  boards  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  establishment  carried  about  the  streets.  Then 
walk  on  to  Primrose  Hill,  allowing  yourself  twopence  for  a  glass  of 
ale  at  the  hostelry  on  the  ascent.  Having  drunk  it,  become  blythe 
and  joyous,  as  in  Epping  Forest,  but  somewhat  wilder,  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  being  proverbially  inspiring  ;  and  sing  a  Tyrolese  song  of 
▼OL.  II. — no.  9.  n 
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liberty  until  you  get  out  of  breath,  with  the  merriment  of  your 
bosom  bounding,  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  stop.  On  arriving 
at  the  summit,  enjoy  a  modest  collation  of  two  apples  and  a  brandy- 
ball,  which  may  be  bought  there,  of  an  itinerant  mountaineer, 
for  a  penny.  It  is  advisable,  however,  not  to  lose  much  time 
in  endeavouring  to  detect  the  brandy  in  the  balls.  When  this  is 
finished,  observe  the  Panorama  of  London,  which  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Colosseum  of  being  the  real  thing  instead  of  an  imi¬ 
tation,  with  all  the  same  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  moon 
once  a  month,  brighter  even  than  Mr.  Bradwell’s.  When  you  have 
seen  enough  come  down  again  ;  and  with  your  remaining  three¬ 
pence,  indulge  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  muffin,  with  the  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  achieved  an  expedition  without  ruin  or  blood¬ 
shed.  Then  refresh  wearied  nature  by  retiring  to  bed,  by  which 
means  you  will  preserve  your  health  and  save  your  candles. 


ONE  SHILLING. 

(The  Docks,  and  a  Fish  Dinner  at  Blackwall.) 

OK  the  poorer  classes,  this  charming 
excursion  can  be  very  well  contrived 
within  the  limits  of  the  threepenny 
tariff  :  but  we  now  suppose  that  we 
address  the  superior  orders,  who  may 
wish  to  add  a  trip  by  the  rail  to  their 
enjoyments.  On  arriving  at  the 
terminus,  buy  a  bloater  at  the  nearest 
shop  of  repute  ;  have  it  wrapped  in 
a  play-bill,  and  this  will  amuse  you 
to  read  whilst  it  is  cooking.  On  get¬ 
ting  to  Blackwall  go  at  once  to  the  docks,  and  a  pleasant  afternoon 
may  be  passed  by  gomg  on  board  every  ship  against  which  a  ladder 
is  placed.  If  anybody  asks  you  what  you  want,  say  that  you  are 
looking  out  for  eligible  berths  for  three  of  your  family  who  are 
going  to  India.  This  will  induce  immediate  politeness  :  and* 
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perhaps,  you  will  be  asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  steward. 
When  you  have  a  ship  where  there  is  no  one  on  hoard,  give  way  to 
the  romance  of  your  situation,  by  folding  your  arms,  placing  one 
foot  upon  a  cannon,  and  sing  “  The  Rover’s  Home  is  his  gallant 
Ship.”  Then  address  an  imaginary  crew  from  the  quarter  deck, 
until  you  see  anybody  coming,  when  walk  quietly  away.  Having 
got  an  appetite,  find  out  a  house  of  public  entertainment 
at  which  you  can  dress  your  herring.  Do  not  go  to  Lovegrove’s 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  scarcely  worth  his  while  to  give  that  atten¬ 
tion  which,  as  an  Englishman,  you  ought  to  consider  yourself  every¬ 
where  entitled  to  :  but  discover  some  humble  dockside  inn,  and  in¬ 
vesting  a  penny  in  a  roll,  order  your  beer,  cook  your  bloater,  and 
dine  as  well  as  the  Queen  could  do — for  fourpence.  You  will  then 
have  fourpence  left  to  get  back  with  :  which,  if  you  like,  you  can 
save  by  walking,  and  buy  twelve  oysters  with  it  as  large  as  cheese- 
plates,  on  your  journey,  at  any  stall  that  strikes  you,  from  running 
against  it  in  the  obscurity  of  Poplar  ;  or  you  can  put  the  fourpence 
in  a  money-box  against  your  old  age,  or  get  a  splendid  glass  of  ale 
and  a  sandwich  with  it  for  supper,  or  save  it  until  you  get  twopence 
more,  and  then  anticipate  the  early  possession  of  the  next  number 
of  The  Man  in  tiie  Moon. 


WORSE  AND  WORSE. 

Why  is  a  person  bathing  after  another  like  a  man  leaving  his 
home  ? 

Because  he  takes  his  dip-arter. 

If  the  public  only  knew  the  state  of  fright  we  are  in,  at  our  own 
daring  in  printing  the  above,  they  would  pity  us.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  try  the  endurance  of  our  readers  too  far. 


We  are  requested  to  state,  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  a  pamphlet- 
advertised  as  My  Crochet  Book ,  is  not  by  him. 
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ADDRESS  TO  MY  PIPE. 

{After  the  manner  of  Burns.) 

I  love  ye  weel,  my  bonnie  pipe, 

Fra  verdant  youth  to  manhood  ripe 
When  care  has  laid  on  me  his  gripe, 

Ye’ve  stude  my  friend. 

And  taught  me  mair,  than  printed  type, 

My  ways  to  mend. 

Blue  devils,  vapours,  melancholy, 

A’  ills  that  wait  on  human  folly, 

Ye’ve  sent  them  packing  in  a  volley, 

Like  frightened  choughs, 
And  bade  me  meet,  wi’  visage  jolly, 

The  world’s  rebuffs. 

When  sprited  by  some  jilting  quean, 

To  cut  my  throat  I’ve  ready  been, 

Out  o’jny  head  ye’ve  driven,  clean, 

Sic  silly  fancies  ; 

And  gently, "then,  my  thoughts  ye’d  wean, 

Fra  Janes  and  Nancies. 

Ye’re  nae  such  unco’  twisted  thing, 

As  folks  fra  foreign  countries  bring, 

Wi’  dangling  bits  of  gilded  string, 

To  cut  a  dash — 

Deil  choke  me,  gin  the  praise  I  sing 
O’  sic  like  trash. 

Ye’re  just  a  bonnie  yard  o’  clay, 

And  tho’  ye’re  vulgar,  folks  may  say, 
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Will  they,  I’d  listen  all  the  day 

To  their  palavarin’, 

Nor  ever  answer,  yea  or  nay, 

To  a’  their  claverin. 

And  when  i’  th’  bowl  life’s  ashes  smoulder, 

And  grim  Death  claps  me  on  the  shoulder, 

Than  lawyer’s  heart  to  turn  me  colder, 

I’ll  bid  them  lay 

My  pipe  beside  these  bones  to  moulder, 

And  mix  our  clay. 

N.B.  Unpublished  poems  of  any  celebrated  authors  got  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  on  the  shortest  notice,  by  the'MAN  in  the  Moon. 


OUR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  very  interesting,  we  may  say  profoundly  interesting  (for  there 
is  nobody  to  prevent  our  saying  anything  we  like),  to  know  that 
out  of  the  656  members  of  the  new  Parliament  there  are  63 
Peelites,  28  doubtful  Conservatives,  39  new  Conservatives,  192 
Protectionists,  and  328  Liberals.  But  does  anybody  know,  until 
we  tell  him,  that  in  the  new  House  there  are  19  men  with  red  hair; 
7  who  have  not  heard  Jenny  Lind;  103  who,  having  heard  her, 
think  her  no  great  shakes  ;  18  who  cannot  sound  the  letter  r;  2  who 
beat  their  wives;  1  wrho  spells  “ yacht”  yahct,  and  2  who  spell  it 
yatch  ;  331  who  never  lend  any  money  ;  234  who  have  never  any 
money  to  lend;  39  (Irish  members  chiefly)  to  whom  ^nobody  will 
lend  any  money;  76  who  drink  pale  ale  at  dinner  ;'J>_who  have 
danced  at  Vauxhall;  8  who  have  gone  up  nTiballoons;  656  who 
have  made  great  promises ;  655  who  will  break  them'(the  other  1 
being  the  Speaker,  who  has  no  chance) ;  88  who  never  go  to 
church;  1  who  does,  and  to  so  much  purpose,  that ‘when  his  wife 
whispered  him  an  inquiry  there  as  to  what  collect  it  was,  told  her 
the  eve  of  St.  Leger;  26  who  like  the  Wellington  statue  f  l  who 
puts  his  knife  in  his  mouth  (a  Peelite) ;  and  0  who  think  Punch 
is  what  it  used  to  be. 
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THE  LAY  OP  THE  BURKED  PAINTER. 


THOUGHT  ’twould  annihilate  Etty, 
Extinguish  Mulready  with  ease, 

Make  Leslie  and  Frith  appear  pretty, 

And  utterly  flummux  Maclise. 

I  thought  it  would  shine,  like  a  planet, 
Through  mere  mediocrity’s  gloom  ! 

Shine  ! — What  am  I  saying — how  can  it  ? 
It’s  hung  in  the  Octagon  Room  ! 

I  thought,  when  the  public  should  spy  it, 
They’d  vote  it  transcendantly  fine  ; 
(Perchance  the  Prince  Consort  might  buy  it, 
And  ask  me  to  Windsor  to  dine.) 
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No  pencilling  ever  was  truer — 

It  might  have  been  done  with  a  broom, 

A  trowel  a  mop,  or  a  skewer, 

To  hang  in  the  Octagon  Koom  ! 

My  sweetly-conceived  female  figure, 

Which  cost  so  much  study  and  care 
The  sternest  of  critical  rigour, 

I  knew,  her  perfections  would  hear. 

No  eyes  could,  on  canvass,  look  moister, 

No  cheek  e’er  displayed  such  a  bloom — 
She  might  be  a  cow,  or  an  oyster, 

Up  there  in  the  Octagon  Koom. 

Her  lover,  the  mounted  Crusader, 

That  gallant  and  dashing  young  spark — 
He  might  be  a  Bones  Serenader, 

I’m  sure  he’s  as  much  in  the  dark. 

His  horse,  too — as  glossy  a  sable 
As  ever  was  rubb’d  by  a  groom — 

I  wish  he’d  been  put  in  a  stable 
Instead  of  the  Octagon  Koom  ! 

I  feel  it  is  killing  me  daily, 

I’m  pining  with  sorrow  and  care — 

I  wish  they’d  hung  me  at  the  Bailey, 
Instead  of  my  picture  up  there. 

Full  shortly  a  Middlesex  jury 

Will  state,  in  this  verdict,  my  doom, 
Before  the  M.P.  for  Finsbury, 

“  Found  hung — in  the  Octagon  Koom  !” 


High  Water  at  Bond  on-bridge  During  the  Month. — It 
will  take  place,  during  September,  immediately  previous  to  the 
ommeocement  of  the  ebb  tide. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FRUIT. 


Mr.  Miller,  the  floricultural  poet,  has  just  published  a  companion 
to  his  charming  “  Language  of  Flowers  ” — it  is  called  the  “  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Fruit.”  We  have  pleasure  in  extracting  a  list  of  the 
“  tokens,”  and  of  their  meaning.  It  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to 
converse  at  dessert  without  the  fatigue  of  using  the  tongue  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  become  extensively  popular  ; — 


Peach 

Pine 

Grapes  . . . 

Melon 

Plum 

Green-gage 

Fig 

Pear 

Orange  . .  * 
Lemon  . . . 
Gooseberry 
Orange  Chip 
Lemon  Chip 


Olive 


Cherries  ... 

Walnut  ... 
Filbert  ... 
Spanish  Nut 
Chestnut 

Mulberry 


Don’t  tell. 

Are  you  in  sorrow  ? 

You  look  blue. 

Miss  Woolgar  is  married. 

Has  your  papa  much  money  ? 

I  am  pledged  to  you. 

I  don’t  value  you  much. 

Is  it  true  about  Louis  Philippe,* 
That’s  not  civil,  f 
How  stupid  Punch  is. 

Fool. 

?  "  ^ ,  l  buy  you  a  new  bonnet. 
I  won’t  S 

I  tell  you  what,  Loo,  if  you  flirt  with 
that  brown  beast  of  a  foreigner, 
there  will  be  a  row  between  you 
and  me. 

5  Then  I  won’t,  dear.  Kiss  and 
l  make  it  up. 

...  That’s  a  crack. 

. . .  What  pretty  nails  you  have. 

...  Draw  the  Colonel  out. 

...  When  do  you  go  to  the  bar  ? 

3  Don’t  squeeze  me — you  shouldn’t , 
“'l  Sir. 


*  Omit  to  do  this  in  Paris,  for  fear  of  the  police. 


A  Shaksperian  pnn 
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FANCY  PORTRAITS. 


NATHAN,  FIRST  BARON  OF  ROSHERVILLE,  PERFORMING  HIS  CELE¬ 
BRATED  “PAS”  AMONG  THE  EGGS  AND  TEA-THINGS. 
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CHALLENGES. 

Mrs.  Beakey,  of  Canterbury-street,  Waterloo-road,  is  willing  to 
back  her  baby,  Poppet,  (four  months)  for  £5,  against  any  other 
baby  of  the  same  weight  and  age,  to  crow  louder,  get  redder,  make 
stranger  faces,  laugh  oftener,  say  “Cru-u-u-u-ah,”  and  “  Icky,  icky, 
icky,  icky,  icky”  quicker,  put  more  of  its  toes  into  its  mouth,  take 
more  lunches,  and  blow  more  bladders.  She  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
office  of  the  Ladies’  Newspaper ,  and  her  money  is  ready  at  Child’s. 

The  Author  of  Polkamania  will  be  backed,  by  his  friends,  against 
the  author  of  any  other  vaudeville,  to  edit  more  newspapers  in  one 
week,  than  anybody  else  can  read  in  a  fortnight.  May  be  heard  of 
at  the  office  of  the  United  Service  Journal ,  the  Pictorial  Times ,  the 
Atlas ,  the  Court  Journal,  the  Dramatic  Mirror ,  the  Calcutta  Cum¬ 
merbund,  the  Madras  Moonshee,  the  Bombay  Biggaroon,  the  Sering- 
apatam  Slasher,  the  Morning  Herald,  Chat,  the  Evangelical  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  Friend  of  Israel. 

The  Last  Managers  of  the  Lyceum  will  back  themselves 
to  keep  more  people  out  of  any  theatre,  produce  worse  pieces,  pay 
less  for  them,  blunder  more  playbills,  worry  more  actors,  fine  more 
ballet-girls,  let  off  more  guns  without  any  apparent  reason,  and 
generally  promote  more  merriment  in  the  profession,  than  any  other 
Jew  and  Christian  in  London.  Their  money  may  be  heard  of  at 
the  Lock-up  House  in  Chancery-lane,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  but  at 
the  Lyceum  Treasury,  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 

Mr.  Spooney  Negus  will  back  his  horse  (that  is  a  horse  hired  by 
him  at  seven-and  sixpence  a  day)  against  any  carriage  wheel, 
railings,  orange  woman,  or  other  object,  which  may  happen  to  be 
near  him  during  any  excursion  to  be  proposed. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

J ohn  Smith. — If  the  person  of  this  name,  who  was  known  to  be 
living  in,  or  near,  London  about  1842,  will  apply  to  Mr.  Brown,  of 
London,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 
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SHAKSPEARE  PACKING  UP  HIS  GOODS- 


Shakspeare.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  General  Thumb, 
Barnum  and  all,  had  bought  up  the  old  house 
In  which  I  ne’er  was  born.  But  now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  pencil’d  wall !  farewrell  the  prints, 

Farewell  the  well-thumb’d  book,  and  all  the  names 
That  made  its  pages  precious  !  Oh,  Farewell  ! 

And  oh,  you  silver  shillings,  whose  bright  face 
Our  blessed  Queen’s  fair  portrait  counterfeits, 

Farewell.  Poor  Shakspeare’s  sole  support  is  gone  ! 
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GOODWOOD  RACES. 

USTICE  compels  us  at  last  toodischarge 
our  sporting  correspondent.  The  [shame¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  he  treated  us  with 
regard  to  the  regatta,  has  been  outdone  by 
his  conduct  at  Goodwood. 

We  sent  him  down  there  everyday/ to 
sketch  what  he  thought  most  interesting 
s  connected  with  the  race,  wishing  to  take 
the  shine  out  of  Miles’s  Boy,  of  our  esteemed  contemporary  the 
Sunday  Times.  One  view  he  really  did  take,  and  that  was 


GOING  TG  THE  RACES. — THE  HILL,  GOODWrOOD  PARK, 

and  here  he  says  a  coup  de  soleil  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  left  behind.  It  appears  he  had  made  a  sketch 
in  anticipation,  which  was  found  in  his  note-book  afterwards,  of 
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THE  ARAB  WINNING  THE  CUP,  OYER  THREE  LENGTHS, 


and  he  confesses  to  have  formed  the  idea,  that  such  would  be  the 
case,  from  imagining  the  horse  would  partake  of  the  properties  of 
the  Arabs  themselves,  at  Vauxhall,  and  be  able  to  clear  the  ruck 
in  a  leap.  But  the  result  proved  his  want  of  perception  was  as 
flagrant  as  his  lack  of  honesty. 

He  [afterwards  made  a  feeble  attempt,  on  the  strength  of  last 
year’s  recollections,  to  give  an  idea  of 


THE  RACE  FOR  THE  CUP — FROM  THE  GRAND  STAND ; 

but  this  was  also  lamentably  ineffective. 

Therefore,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  justice  to  our  subscribers, 
to  discharge  him  ;  and  he  is  now  wandering  about  the  penny  steam¬ 
boats,  taking  correct  likenesses  in  black  paper,  for  the  same  sum. 

We  have  since  ascertained  that  “  coup  de  soldi"  was  an  idiom 
that  meant  “  brandy  and  water.” 
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PROVINCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  indebted  this  month  to  several  country  friends,  for  different 
scraps  connected  with  their  localities.  We  thank  them,  gratified  to 
find  by  the  dates  and  post-marks,  that  our  book  is  so  widely  circu¬ 
lated  ;  and  we  assure  them  that  all  local  evils,  such  as  those  they 
point  out,  shall  receive  our  best  attention. 

EROM  Great  Marlow,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  complains  bitterly  of  the  state 
of  the  dial  over  the  shop  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  watchmaker.  He  says,  al¬ 
though  it  vaunts  itself  to  show  the 


CORRECT 


I  ■[  “  correct  London  time,”  it  has  not 

S>z  >  <  even  the  modesty  to  put  its  hands  be- 

^  y  ^ore  *ts  ^ace  *ts  s^ameless  effron¬ 

tery,  having  stood  at  no  minutes  to 
nothing,  (or  rather  stood  at  nothing) 
for  some  time.  We,  therefore,  call 
upon  the  time-keeper  of  Great 
Marlow  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  lest, 
by  neglecting  to  wind  them  up,  he 
may  be  wound  up  himself.  Let  him 
forthwith  advertise  in  the  county 

paper  “  Hands  Wanted.” 

^  Another  Correspondent  who  dates  his  letter  Paxhill  Park, 
Sussex,  complains  of  the  wretched  state  of  a  finger-post  which 

ought  to  point  out  the  road 
to  Cuckfield  ;  but  which 
breaks  off  just  on  the  verge 
of  the  information  to  be 
conveyed.  And  a  third 
party  sends  us  a  complaint 
of  a  weathercock  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Henley-on- 
Thames,  of  which  the 
west-  end  alone  is  left,  and 
the  arrow  perfectly  immov¬ 
able.  We  hope,  against 
our  next  number,  that 
these  things  will  be  altered. 


* 
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. 
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IMAGINARY  CON  VERSA  TION. 


Mr.  William  Shakspeare.  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 


The  Man  in  the  Moon.  And  so  you  are  again  amongst  us. 

Shakspeare.  Even  so.  The  babble  about  my  old  house  has 
stirred  my  mouldering  bones  beneath  the  flags  of  Stratford  Church. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  I  have  been  much  maligned,  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  for  suggesting  to  a  new  management  to  try  the  town 
with  new  dramas.  A  great  friend  of  yours — a  Mr.  Punch — called 
me  a  monkey,  for  the  bare  idea. 

o  2 
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Shakspeare.  Don’t  you  know  how  very  easy  it  is  to  be  spiteful  ? 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  We  are  told  that  the  immortals  ought  to 
rule  the  world  from  their  graves. 

Shakspeare.  Most  true— but  they  ought  not  to  tyrannise  over  it. 
I  hate  monopolies. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  So  does  Mr.  Punch — other  people’s  mo¬ 
nopolies.  However,  he  has  taken  the  Elizabethan  Drama  under  his 
protection.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  a  Radical  in  politics  can  be 
such  a  Tory  in  literature.  He  will  have  nothing  before  the  footlights 
that  has  not  been  there  anytime  these  three  hundred  years. 

Shakspeare.  Tell  me — do  I  draw  ! 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  No. 

Shakspeare.  Why  ? 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  real  cause  is  the  greatest  feather  in 
your  cap.  People  do  not  go  to  see  your  tragedies  because  they 
know  them  so  well  already.  They  are  not  in  the  playhouse,  because 
they  are  in  our  own  homes,  in  our  brains,  in  our  hearts. 

Shakspeare.  ’Tis  very  true. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Is  your  name  forgotten  although  every 
play  bill  may  not  bear  it  ?  Is  your  genius  unappreciated  because  we 
sea  not  your  own  dramas  five  nights  a  week — and  an  uncouth  imi¬ 
tation  of  your  faults  upon  the  sixth?  No.  To  prove  that  fire 
exists  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  blaze  should  be  ever  crackling. 

Shakspeare.  We  lived  in  Elizabeth’s  days,  and  we  had  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Drama.  You  live  in  Victoria’s.  You  live  amid  changed 
habits — changed  feelings — changed  social  relations.  Your  drama 
should  be  of  your  own  time.  Your  mirror  should  reflect  your  own 
age.  Depend  upon  it  the  artificer  will  fail  who  tries  to  construct  a 
looking  glass,  which,  when  a  man  gazes  upon  it,  shall  show  him  the 
true  features  of  his  great  grandfather.  The  mirror  must  exhibit 
what  co-exists  with — not  what  preceded  the  mirror. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Then  you  would  have  us  shake  off  art 
trammels— -the  trappings  of  ancient  schools — and  fling  aloft  our 
own  wits — our  own  way. 
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Shakspeare.  Were  my  spirit  again  cooped  in  the  clay  of  a 
youthful  dramatist — think  you  I  would  retrace  the  steps  another  has 
trodden  centuries  ago  !  No.  From  the  streets,  the  clubs,  the 
drawing-rooms,  the  garrets  around  me,  I  would  draw  my  materials. 
Instead  of  saying  “let  us  mimic  what  is  good  and  old,”  I  would  say, 
“  let  us  create  what  is  good  and  new.” 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Then  you  would  simply  be  called  a  vulgar 
melodramatist,  a  “  fast”  man,  and  a  monkey. 

Shakspeare.  What  sort  of  drama  does  the  cant  of  the  day  favour  ? 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  legitimate  drama. 

Shakspeare.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Any  old  play,  or  any  new  one,  provided 
it  be  written  in  blank  verse,  have  no  incidents,  and  five  acts. 

Shakspeare.  Then  a  drama  written  in  prose,  with  incidents,  and 
three  acts,  is  a  melodrama  ? 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  A  vulgar  thing,  Sir,  to  be  sneered  at,  in 
all  good  companies.  And  here,  mistake  me  not.  Cant  is  a  mighty 
potentate,  and  talent  ofttimes  bends  to  it.  Cant  has  been  busy 
with  the  dramatists.  Cant  has  sent  the  best  of  them  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  to  catch  the  drama  of  by-gone  times.  Cant  has  only 
left  scene-shifters  and  penny-a-liners  to  indite  the  drama  of  their 
own  day  from  the  materials  of  their  own  time.  What  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  The  play  writers  have  made  bad  plays  because  they  took 
false  models.  Theplay-wrights  made  bad  plays  because  they  could 
not  make  better.  ’Tis  gone.  ’Tis  over.  The  drama  is  dead. 

Shakspeare.  It  is  not  dead — but  sleepeth.  And  thus  shall  it  be 
awakened.  The  play  writer  has  mind,  the  play- wright  has  mate¬ 
rial.  Want  of  material  paralyses  mind — want  of  mind  abuses  ma¬ 
terial.  Give  the  mind  of  the  play  writer  the  material  of  the  play¬ 
wright,  and  you  have  the  drama  again. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Not  if  the  legitimists  can  help  it.  They 
will  have  no  plays  which  are  not  barren  of  incidents — no  bricks 
which  have  not  been  made  without  straw. 

Shakspeare.  They  are  unreasonable. 
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.  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  And  then,  when  the  ]  ublic  refuses  to  see 
dramas  founded  upon  an  exploded  theory  of  construction — unin¬ 
teresting  as  a  thrice  told  tale — stagnant  as  a  rotting  pond — and 
instead,  resort  to  theatres  where  good  music  is  well  performed, 
or  where  exciting  dramas  from  the  French  are  well  played — then, 
forsooth,  we  have  the  tribe  of  the  Legitimists  in  full  howl — shrieking 
forth  that  the  world  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  good  plays — as  if  the 
world — like  a  sensible  world  as  it  is— has  not  always  gone — will  not 
always  go — just  as  naturally  as  water  finds  its  level,  to  that  place  of 
amusement  where  most  amusement  is  to  be  found. 

Shakspeare.  Who  can  doubt  it  ? 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  authors  who  “  write  with  a  purpose.’' 
-Did  you  write  “Macbeth”  “  with  a  purpose  ?” 

Shakspeare.  Yes. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  What  purpose  ? 

Shakspeare.  In  the  first  place,  that  of  filling  the  theatre — in  the 
second,  that  of  amusing  and  interesting  the  spectators. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  You  never  thought  of  making  the  stage  a 
sort  of  nondescript  instruction  room — a  cross  between  an  infant 
school,  a  mechanics’  institute,  and  a  methodist  chapel. 

Shakspeare.  Never. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Then- be  thankful  you  lived  before  “legi¬ 
timacy”  was  invented.  Were  your  “  Macbeth”  to  he  produced  to¬ 
morrow,  the  Syncretic  society  would  .vote  it  a  blood  and  blue-fire 
melodrama — depending  for  effect  upon  cauldrons,  combats,  and, 
ghosts. 

Shakspeare.  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  now-a-days,  a  drama 
to  be  reckoned  good  must  be  uuinteresting. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Precisely  so.  If  the  story  excite  you, 
rouse  your  feelings,  your  curiosity— bah,  it  is  vulgar.  A  coal- 
heaver  can  appreciate  it.  But  if  you  sit  out  five  vapid  acts  of 
stilted  mouthings,  and  come  away  exclaiming,  “grand,  subtle 
aesthetically  divine,  psychologically  and  innately  harmonious,  and 
true’  ah,  then,  indeed,  you  are  a  man  of  refinement — of  orthodox 
r  ami  tic  notions — a  philosopher,  a  saint,  a  sage. 
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Shakspeare.  It  must  be  of  the  dullest  to  be  always  philosophic — 
of  the  most  inconvenient  to  be  always  stalking  about  on  stilts. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Ah — you  could  never  write  “  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.”  You  could  be  playful,  good  humoured,  merry  and  genial.  You 
®ould  indite  a  soliloquy  without  striving  to  make  it  a  homily.  You 
jonld  edit  a  magazine  without  converting  it  into  a  volume  of 
sermons.  You  could  write  a  comedy  without  conveying  to  the 
hearer  the  notion  that  you  penned  its  epasmodic  dialogue  whilst  sit¬ 
ting  on  spikes.  You  can  open  your  mouth  without  abusing  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind,  and  sneering  at  the  rest.  You  do  not  melt  your 
pearls  in  your  vinegar.  You  never  did  your  best  to  mrke  the  world 
a  mass  of  warring  particles — sneering  at,  envying,  cursing  each 
other.  No,  Shakspeare,  mild  and  meek,  and  glorious  as  thou  art — 
deep  in  thy  philosophy  as  mellow  in  thy  mirth,  with  a  brain  that 
couldst  understand  all — with  a 'heart  that  could  love  all,  with  sympa¬ 
thies  that  could  feel  for  all — Crod  keep  thee,  great,  good  man,  from 
thy  friends — from  the  laudation  of  philanthropists — not  by  incli¬ 
nation,  but  by  trade, — from  the  patronage  of  men  whose  whole  lives 
are  but  a  sneer — because  that  now-a-days  pays  better  than  those  ex¬ 
istences  which  are  one  tide  of  genial  heartfelt  blessings. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Ooot)  News  for  the  Sports twen. — An  ingenious  mechanic 
at  ‘Sheffield,  has  produced  the  model  of  a  steam  fox,  which  to  the 
eye  appears  as  natural  as  life,  but  is  fitted  up  internally  with  a 
complete  engine  and  boiler.  It  is  expected  to  be  of  great  service 
ih  those  parts  of  the  Country  where  real  foxes  are  scarce  to  gentle¬ 
men  fond  of  the  chase;  since  all  that  is  necessary  for  setting  it  off 
at  full  speed  is,  to'  fill  the  boiler  with  water  and  light  the  spirit-lamp 
beneath  it.  As  it  is  covered  with  a  real  fox’s  skin,  and  as  small 
pieces  of  Yarmouth  bloater  are  tied  to  the  paWs,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  hounds  will  follow  it  as  eagerly  as  they  would  a  real  one  : 
whilst,  as  few  huntsmen  ever  see  what  they  are  running  after,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  derive  just  the  same  pleasure  from  the  chase. 
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CURIOUS  MISTAKES  OF  A  “  FOREIGN  GENTLEMAN’”  UNACQUAINTED 
WITH  THE  LANGUAGE,  WHO,  BEING  DECOYED  INTO  THE  HAY- 
MARKET,  INSTEAD  OF  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE,  REMAINED 
THERE  FOR  FIVE-AND-FORTY  MINUTES,  WITH  THE  FULL  PERSUA¬ 
SION  THAT  MR.  BUCKSTONE  WAS  HERR  STAUDIGL  ;  MISS  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  JENNY  LIND  ;  AND  THAT  THE  “  JACOBITE”  WAS 
4i  ROBERTO  IL  DIAVOLO.” 
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STILL  WORK  CURIOUS  HALLUCINATION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  FROM 
YORKSHIRE,  WHO  WAS  CARRIED  OFF  HIS  LEGS  AT  THE  CORNER 
OF  CO V ENTRY-STREET,  AND  NEVER  RECOVERED  THEM  TILL  HE 
FOUND  HIMSELF  IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE, 
WHEN  HE  VEHEMENTLY  HAILED  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  M.  BALFE 
INTO  THE  ORCHESTRA,  LABOURING  UNDER  THE  DELUSION  THAT 
HE  WAS  ASSISTING  AT  A  PUBLIC  MEETING,  HELD  TO  ASCERTAIN 
THE  POTTTICAL  SENTIMENTS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  COCHRANE. 
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A  PAID  M.PS.  BILL  OF  CHARGES. 

The  “  Wexfjrd  Repeal  Club” — we  never  had  the  happiness  of 
hearing  of  this  distinguished  bodj  before,  but,  doubtless,  the  fa  ult 
was  our  own — has  resolved  “  to  agitate  for  the  payment  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Representatives,  an  arrangement  without  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Club,  the  country  can  never  prosper.” 

We  may  remark  that  adding  to  the  expenses  of  a  country  is  rather 
an  Irish  way  of  promoting  its  prosperity,  but  let  that  pass.  The  Club 
has  put  forth  a  series  of  documents  in  furtherance  of  its  object,  and 
one  of  them  is  so  interesting  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven  for 
reprinting  it,  by  way  of  giving  it  a  chance  of  coming  into  cleaner 
hands  than  are  held  up  at  the  Wexford  Repeal  Meetings.  This  is 
an  Irish  Member’s  Model  Rill  of  Charges,  to  be  sent  in  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  every  Saturday  night,  irom  and  after  the  time  when  the 
plan  of  paying  Members  of  Parliament  shall  be  adopted.  Civilized 
reader?  will  observe  that  the  document  is  framed  from  a  keen 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  is  designed. 

IRISH  MEMBER’S  MODEL  BILL. 

The  Electors  of  Ballyswagger, 

To  Patrick  O'Scctmp. 

Dr. 

£  a  d 

1*47,  November  5.  One  week’s  salary  for  services  as  your  M.P.,  as  >  A  ,, 
agreed  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  \  0  7  0 

„  Cib-hire  during  that  time  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  '1  10  0 

„  Fines  inflicted  by  Saxon  Justices  (Ah !  when  will  we  have  Justice 

to  Ireland?)  during  that  time  for  eccentricities  Committed/  .  A 
after  sharing  the  hospitalities  of  my  fellow  sufferers  under  the  C 
a'ceursed  yoke  of  England  ..  ..  ..  ..J 

»  Paid  to  persecutors  for  broken  windows,  injuries  to  furniture,!  „  _  ~ 
surgeon’s  bills,  &c .  . ]  2  5  6 

>,  H*ve  to  Teddy  Mulligan  to  give  the  reporters  to  get  them  to  sup-  o 

press  the  cases,  and  the  spalpeens  wouldn’t,  but  I  could  >  0  15  0 
never  get  back  my  money  from  Teddy  , .  . .  ..  3 

„  Broken  glass  at  the  Club  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..086 

«  Have  Steward  of  Club  not  to  mention  the  triflin’  lidkih’T  gave!  h  ...  _ 
him  for  tellin*  me  to  take  my  feet  off  the  table  ..  ..  y  u  1U  u 
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Whiskey  for  one  Sullivan,  who  said  he  was  a  deputation  froim  Dr. 
you,  hut,  N.B.,  after  discussing  all  night  we  couldn’t  hit  upou 
what  he’d  co  xe  about  .. 

Paid  Billy  Randy  for  makin’  me  out  a  speech  <m  the  infernal 
UDion,  and  learnin’  it  me,  and  bearin’  me  say  it  (h>.>  dear )  .. 

Crowing  and  cackling  while  Sir  Harry  Inglis  was  speaking  agin 
our  holy  religion  (agreed  to  be  an  extra)  . . 

Fees  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  to  whose  custody  the  Speaker 
committed  me  for  calling  him  a  thunderin’  ouht  humbug  (oh  l 
when  shall  we  have  our  own  Parliament  in  College-green  ?) 

Gave  the  Member  for  *  *'*  *  to  buy  him  a  new  hat,  by  reason 
that  I  smashed  his  in  a  bit  of  a  row  in  the  lobby 
That  same  Member’s  bill  and  mine  while  we  were  making  it  up 
at  the  “  Checquers” 

Broken  glasses  while  we  were  making  it  up  . . 

Voting  four  times  against  my  conscience  'by  your  orders  (d’ll 
leave  this  to  your  own  feelings,  and  I  grtoa  rrifte  for  dblng  it 
from  the  Member  for  ******  *) 

Paid  sundry  Jews  for  renewing  my  bills 
Paid  sundry  pawnbrokers  for  “  backing”  my  tickets 
One  week’s  rent  of  lodgings  ..  ..  ..  ..  0  40 

I  owe  the  girl  for  boot  cleaning  ...  ..  ..  t)  0  9 

Tottle  of  the  hole  £42  H  i 


1 


0 

IS 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

0 

16 

Tile  Man  in  tiie  Moon  thinks  (knowing  what  RepCfcl  Members 
are  usually  made  of)  that  all  these  charges  are  moderate  and  proper, 
except  the  first,  which  is  an  imposition. 


Another  Failure  in  the  City. — News  has  been  received  from 
Whitefriars,  of  the  failure  of  the  lately-established  firm  of  Capsicum 
and  Co.,  which,  after  going  on  very  vaguely  for  several  Weeks,  has 
been  compelled  to  stop.  Following  so  closely  upon  the  late  tre¬ 
mendous  smash  of  Bib,  Crusoe,  Barnum,  and  Co.,  it  is  feared  that 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  will  affect  the  well-known  house 
of  Punch ,  who  had  given  credit  to  the  firm,  to  an  incredible  extent. 
The  intelligence  of  the  break-down  first  reached  the  office  of  the 
Daily  News;  but,  from  the  confidential  nature  of  all  that  journal’s 
communications,  it  has  not,  until  now,  been  made  public. 
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DOING  UP  A  HOUSE. 

The  first  symptom  of  “  Doing  up  a  House”  is  manifested  by  a  series 
of  rumbling  noises  in  the  upper  rooms,  like  a  series  of  earthquakes 
on  a  small  scale.  If  you  happen  to  visit  the  afflicted  apartments 
you  will  see  all  the  furniture  in  a  heap  in  the  centre,  covered  over 
"with  bedclothes.  You  will  also  find  the  housemaid  in  a  glorious 
state  of  dirt  and  excitement,  rushing  about  and  upsetting  every¬ 
thing. 

Soon  afterwards  the  street  door  is  opened  to  a  single  knock,  and 
a  man  enters  with  a  paper  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  pair  of  steps  on  his 
shoulder.  He  never  asks  whether  anybody  is  at  home,  but  walks 
upstairs,  just  where  he  likes.  In  a  few  hours  he  appears  to  have 
multiplied  himself,  and  the  house  is  over-run  bv  paper  caps.  Pails 
of  water  are  continually  being  carried  up  stairs,  and  white  foot¬ 
marks  are  seen  on  the  uncarpeted  floors.  The  potboy  brings  beer  in 
gallon  measures  at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day — doors  seem  seized 
with  a  sudden  determination  to  remain  wide  open — barrels  of  small 
size  seen  in  corners,  prove,  on  inspection,  to  be  small  barrels  of  size 
—  whitening  crushes  under  foot  wherever  you  tread — carpets  are 
found  rolled  up  in  the  garden,  and  nothing  that  is  wanted  is  to  be 
found  at  all.  The  sweeps  come  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Little 
articles,  missing  for  many  a  day,  are  found  in  routed  nooks,  while 
many  others  vanish  for  ever.  Wherever  you  move  your  coat 
becomes  a  coat  of  paint.  The  housemaid  contracts  an  intimacy 
with  a  journeyman  painter,  and  accepts  an  invitation  to  Gravesend 
under  his  protection  “to  see  her  mother.”  Putty  lies  about  in  dabs 
with  a  knife  stuck  through  the  heart’s  core  of  each  morsel.  Un¬ 
hallowed  scents  salute  your  nostrils,  and  at  every  turn  you  behold  a 
chaos  of  pails  of  whitewash,  pots  of  paint,  brushes,  ladders,  turpen¬ 
tine  cans,  pieces  of  board,  oil  jars,  dirty  cloths,  and  canvass  jackets. 

When  the  disorder  has  reached  its  height  it  becomes  epidemic,  and 
next  door  each  way,  catching  the  infection,  celebrates  its  Saturnalia 
of  Cleanliness. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  the  house  gradually  resumes  its 
former  quiescent  state,  and  the  inhabitants  are  visited  by  bilious 
headaches,  brought  on  by  the  smell  of  the  paint.  The  house  is  then 
said  to  be  “  done  up.” 
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DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE.— No.  II. 


! — there’s  a  kodby  r air  or  tails. 


CRIKEY 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  OF  THE 

CHEAP  PRESS. 

The  following  “  Answers  to  Correspondents”  have  been  sent  to 
us,  apparently  in  mistake.  They  must  have  been  intended  for  the 
Family  Herald,  Lloyd's,  the  Penny  Times,  or  some  such,  work,  for 
which  the  manners,  accuracy,  general  information*  and  good  sense 
they  display,  seem  expressly  to  adapt  them.  But  to  prevent  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  “  Correspondents”  (.whom,  in  reading:  the;  above 
periodicals,  we  try  tremendously  hard  to  believe  not  fictitious,)  we 
publish  them : — 

“Emily”  says  that  she  is  in  love  with*  Captain  De  Bristol,  of  the  Guard?,.:  but 
lias  never  been  introduced  to  him,  and  tears  that  he  is  not  aware  of  her;  passion. 
She  asks  ns  whether  it  would  be  unmaid.enly.4n her  to  take  a  cab  and;gp:to^his 
quarters,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  her  sentiments  ?  We  think  not.  Love  is 
a  holy  sentiment,  and  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  it  ought  not  to  be 
squenched. 

“  Gertrude  of  W  yoming.” — No  ;  boil  the  onions  in  milk,  and  put  them  intO  your 
night-cap  before  going  to  bed.  It  will  make  your  hair  curl. 

“  Peter  the  Wild  Boy”  requests  a  hint  or  two  upon  certain  points  of  etiquette. 
We  have  not  time  to  answer  all  his  queries,  but  we  inform  him  that  a  gentle-, 
man,  meeting  a  lady  in  the  street,  always  speaks  first,  a  rule  founded  on  the 
beautiful  doctrine  of  female  basbfulness  and  modesty.  In  reply,  to  his  other 
enquiry,  on  the  stairs  always  go  down  before  a  lady,  and  go  Mpbehind'her,  far 
obvious  reasons.  In  addressing  the  wife  of  a  Bishop,  you  employ  the  title  o'f 
his  See,  as  the  “Right  Rev.  Mrs.  Canterbury’’ — the  “Right  Rev;  Mjrs. 
Manchester,”  &c.,  &c. 

“  A  Mother.” — What  course  would  you  advise  me  to  take  with  raydaughter?, 
who  will  stay  out  later  in  the  evening  than  they  ought  to  it  ?  Wop  them. 
“Two  Daughters.” — What  course  would  you  advise  us  to  take  with. across' old 
thing  of  a  mother,  who  won’t  let  us  in  after  dark?  Don’t  go  hometiil  morning. 
“  Jacob.” — Jenny  Lind  is  a  Jewess  by  birth,  and  has  sung  in  the  Jewisbsyna- 
gogue,  at  Copenhagen,  in  Sweden. 

“  Mary  Jane.”— If  your  sweetheart  is  jealous  because  you  went  to  dine.aLGreen- 
wich,  on  Sunday,  with  another  gent,  having  told  the  former  that*  you,  were 
going  to  Lewisham,  to  your  aunt’s,  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  such  a.  cantank¬ 
erous  lover  the  better.  If  he  makes  such  a  fuss  about  trifles  before  marriage, 
what  will  he  do  after  ? 

“  A  Student.” — Seringapatam  is  in  Africa. 

“  Bucephalus.”— The  rule  of  the  English  road,  is  tb  pats  everything  ■  oav  the.  left 
side  of  it,  and  meet  everything  on  the  right.  By  law  you  c«»  compel  a  turn¬ 
pike-gate-man  to  discount  your  bill,  provided  it  be  under  £o.  Try  it  on  the 
Epsom-road,  Derby  Day. 

“  Seymour  Place”  inquires  why  a  little  woman  is  generally  cleverer  than  a  tall 
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one  ?  Because  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  We  never  before  heard  the  anecdote 
about  Charlotte  and  King  Solomon,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  result  she  de¬ 
scribes  could  have  happened  in  a  week. 

“Louisa”  says  that  her  lover  has  promised  to  take  her  to  dine  at  Verrey’s,  and 
wants  to  know  how  she  is  to  dress  and  behave  ?  Full  evening  dress, — the  eti¬ 
quette  is  to  take  off  your  bonnet,  at  the  door,  and  to  shake  hands  with  the 
waiters,  who  are  all  foreign  noblemen  in  reduced  circumstances.  If  there  be 
any  other  ladies  in  the  room,  courtesy  dictates  your  going.  rouwL  and  hoping 
that  they  have  got  what  they  like  to  eat;  You  are  not  bound  tosing  after  din¬ 
ner,  but  it  is  expected  of  a  lady  dining  in  the  room. 

“  Thomas.” — The  verse  is  Byron’s,  and  runa  thus  : — 

“I  never  loved  a  dear  Giselle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  bright  bine  eye. 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

They  killed  it  for  a  venison  pie,” 

“  Mjsdora.” — We  never  shot  a  mudlark,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  game  or 
not.  A  titmouse  is  a  quadruped. 

“  Tim.” — You  had  better  insult  a  respectable  solicitor. 

“Mary,  Qo.ite  Contrary.”—  A  “salute,”  in  the  sense  meant  in  old  plays,  did 
not  mean  a  kiss,  as  you  suppose.  It  was  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  carry  small 
pistols,  which  they  discharged  in  the  air  on  meeting  a  lady,  or  other  person 
whom  they  respected,  and  this  was  called  a  salute.  The  practice  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

“Juvenis.” — Sir  Walter  Scott  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  supposed  author  of  Junius’s  letters.  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  been  dead  several  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by,  Mr,  J. 
W'ilson  Croker.  the  author  of  “Fairy  Legends  of  Ireland.” 

“Lady  Birds  Egg.” — It  seems  we  were  in  error  in  stating  that  Georgatbel'hird 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  the  Second.  This  arose  from  our  lorgqtUngthat 
Frederic  the  Great  was  George  the  Second’s  eldest  son,  but  as  he  was  .killed,  in 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  tbe  salique  law  placed  George  the  Third  upon  the  Throne, 
The  mistake  was  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  correcting. 

“  Urania. v— The  feudal  system  was  disovered  by  Copernicus,  w,lm, was  impri¬ 
soned  by  the  Inquisition  for  asserting  that  an  undevout  astronomer  was  mad. 

“  Mrs.  Beakey’’  is  informed  that  tbe  best  medical  men  recommend  the  giving 
brandy- and- water,  in  proportions  of  one-third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of 
the  latter,  to  babies,  for  a$  least  a  month  after  short-coating.  It  should  be 
given,  as  hot  as  possible*  four  or  five  limes  a*  day.  The  child  will  not  be  trou¬ 
blesome  long. 


DRAMATIC  JOKE. 

Victor  Hugo’s  welldmown  lines  with  respect  to  performing 

- une  danse 

Ou  il  n’y  a  pas  de  planche 

will  not  be  carried  out  in  the  new  Lyceum  management,  as  both 
Danse  and  Planche  are  retained  to  be  performed  simultaneously. 
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FANCIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS. 


NO.  I. — LEECH. 
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A  REAL  CASE  OF  DISTRESS. 


Too  True. — The  Vi  series  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  are  composed  of  very  meddling  people — but  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  pies  those  which  they  love  best  to  have  their  fingers  in  ar$ 
dirt  pies. 

VOL.  II. — no.  10. 
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THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  HISTORY. 

NO.  i. 


KING  STEPHEN  AND  HIS  BREECHES. 

ULY  does  the  stately  Pen  of 
the  chronicler  of  a  nation’s 
life  move  in  solemn  grandeur 
along  the  great  beaten  track — 
the  King’s  highway  of  history. 
Many  paths  branch  hither 
and  thither  from  the  main 
way ;  but  the  magniloquent 
goose-quill  in  question  disdains 
tarn  its  nib  for  one  moment  into  their  tortuous  windings.  No 
matter  how  shady  or  inviting  the  bye -ways  may  be,  the  solemn- 
mar  citing  Pen  keeps  right  in  the  centre  of  the  turnpike.  Courts 
.-au4  palaces  line  the  way;  the  Pen  looks  at  them  as  he  passes,  and 
describes  their  fronts,  their  grand  entries,  and  stately  vestibules. 
He  thinks  it  beneath  him  to  step  round  to  the  back  door  and  see 
feow  matters  look  in  undress.  He  tells  us  of  the  grand  banquet  in 
vi£fee  festal  hall,  but  never  says  a  word  about  the  butcher’s  little  bill 
♦sever  having  been  settled.  He  treats  us  to  a  glowing  view  of  the 
Monarch’s  coronation  robes;  but  utterly  neglects  to  inform  us  that 
rik.Q  unhappy  tailor  who  furnished  them  was  “  stuck  ”  for  the  full 
amount.  History,  therefore,  is,  afteKall,  a  purblind  sort  of  person¬ 
age;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  has  eyes  only  for  the  big  and  the  pro¬ 
minent.  It  is  a  telescope,  whereby  to  discern  mountains,  but 
which  is  utterly  incapable  of  exhibiting  mites.  Now  then  for  the 
&$eus-pocus  we  intend  to  effect  with  the  historical  instrument. 
‘Properly  arranged,  the  lenses  which  form  the  telescope  produce  the 
"swleroseope.  We  mean  to  make  the  change,  and  to  set  forth  iu 
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pursuit  of  historic  animalcule;  or,  to  revert  to  our  first  image,  to 
forsake  the  vast  trodden  highway  of  magniloquent  prose,  and 
search  whether,  in  the  bye-ways  of  ballad  and  tradition,  little  peeps 
are  not  to  be  occasionally  obtained  into  the  private  life  and  fireside 
circumstances  of  past  ages. 

Eired  with  this  brilliant  thought,  The  Man  in  tiie  Moon  betook 
himself  to  the  British  Museum — that  soothing  retreat  to  which  so 
many  original  authors  resort  to  “  collect  theh*  ideas.”  He  had 
settled  upon  his  subject  beforehand;  the  Breeches  of  King  Stephen 
were  clearly  histories1  garments;  and,  as  the  Daily  Nexvs,  in  its 
peculiar  English,  would  say, — “The  nether  integuments  in  question 
had  not  been  by  any  means  properly  or  satisfactorily  ‘  ventilated  ’ 
by  any  previous  writer.” 

In  ten  minutes,  The  M  vn  in  the  Moon  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
black  letter,  and  the  foHowing  are  the  details  on  the  subject,  which, 
after  vast  labour,  he  managed  to  educe. 

Everybody  knows  the  lyric  poem,  in  which  King  Stephen’s 
breeches  were  handed  down — as  in  a  chest  of  drawers — to  pos¬ 
terity: — 

“  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  Peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  half-a-crown; 

He  thought  them  all  a  groat  too  dear, 

And  called  the  tailor  thief  and  loon.” 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader,  in  this  fine  stanza,  is  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  economical  habits  of  King  Stephen. 
On  searching  the  old  chroniclers,  we  found  this  peculiarity  amply 
confirmed. 

“YeKinge,”  says  one  of  them,  “didde  contracte  with  a  cer- 
tayne  tayloure  in  ye  Minorys  for  three  suits  of  armoure  by  ye 
year — ye  old  ones  to  be  returned.” 

A  satirical  ballad  of  the  period  also  alludes  to  the  monarch’s 
saving  deposition.  It  is  called  “  Ane  Counter-blaste  to  Counter- 
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skypperes,”  and  was  “  imprynted  at  ye  signe  of  ye  Goose,  Cheape.” 
The  97th  stanza  is  as  follows: — 

“  God  save  ye  Kinge — then  doe  we  sing 
Likewise  God  save  his  clothes, 

Even  from  his  hatte,  at  four  and  nine, 

Downe  to  his  stoute  highe-lowes.” 

Some  bills — unreceipted,  we  grieve  to  say — are  also  preserved, 
which  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  Sovereign’s  wardrobe. 

One  of  them  runs  as  follows: — 

£  s.  d. 

Item — For  repayring  of  the  King  his’n 


Tweede  Wrappere  - . 

0 

0 

2 

Item — For  darning  of  the  King  his’n 

hose  (much  needede)  ... 

0 

0 

1 

Item — For  turning  of  the  King  his’n 

Sunday  Waistcoate 

0 

0 

H 

YeTotalle... 

£0 

0 

Offe  Discounte 

0 

0 

And  it  Remaynes 

£0 

0 

4 

A  private  letter  from  the  workman  to  the  King  accompanies  this 
account.  It  is  dated  the  24th  of  December,  a,nd  requests  an  early 
“  settlemente  of  ye  small  mattere  enclosed,  as  I  have  to  take  up  ane 
heavye  bille  to-morrow,  and  am  verye  shorte. 

“  Soe  noe  more  at  present,  &c.” 

A  memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  in  the  Monarch’s 
hand- writing,  refers  the  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  following  words: — 


“  Reforme  this  tayloure’s  billes.” 
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The  account  never  seems  to  have  been  settled. 

The  tailor,  however,  who  made  the  pair  of  breeches  with  which 
we  have  more  particularly  to  do,  was  another  practitioner,  called. 
Thymbell.  This  man  was  noted  for  his  suits  of  Cut-away  Chain- 
armour —  so  called  from  the  facility  which  they  gave  to  the  wearer 
of  cutting  away  whenever  any  danger  presented  itself.  Some  of  his 
advertisements  have  been  preserved.  In  one  of  them  he  calls  the 
attention  of  “  pylgrimes,  Crusaders,  and  ye  publicke  in  general,  to 
his  immense  stocke  of  gents’  slashed  doublettes  and  hosen  for  summer 
wear.’’  He  also  warns  the  public  against  being  deceived  by  the 
intradesmanlike  falsehood  of  it  is  “  ye  samen  concern,”  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  soliciting  patronage  as  breeches-maker  to  the  King.  This 
must  have  been  shortly  before  the  catastrophe  alluded  to  in  th 
3ong.  The  breeches  there  mentioned,  we  have  ascertained  to  hav 
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been  a  pair  of  “goode  stoute  Kerseymere  panttes.”  The  artist 
himself  brought  them  to  the  palace,  when  the  scene  took  place  so 
graphically  described  by  the  poet.  Tradition  says  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  period,  who  had  dropped  in  to  see  how  the  inex¬ 
pressibles  fitted,  was  present.  The  discomfited  workman  appealed 
to  the  Premier  as  to  whether  he  could  be  justly  called  a  thief. 
The  time-serving  reply  of  the  statesman  has  been  preserved: — 

“In  troth,  friend,”  the  Courtier  said,  “Grammercy — marry 
come  up — i’fecks — gad’so — and  by  my  hilts!  Never  knew  I 
tayloure  who  was  not  a  thief.” 

The  King  laughed  heartily,  and  Thymbell  was  condemned  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower,  over  which  the  scene 
above  narrated  took  place.  He  was  liberated  eighteen  months 
afterwards  on  promising  never  to  send  in  his  little  bill  ;  so  that  the 
trousers  which  Stephen  sported  for  many  a  day,  never  cost  that 
monarch  even  the  trifling  amount  of  half-a-erown,  stated  to  have 
been  their  nominal  price.  We  regret  to  add  that  the  account  is 
still  outstanding  against  the  British  Monarchy. 


A  DELICATE  COMPLIMENT. 

At  a  convivial  meeting  of  dramatic  authors  held  the  other  day,  the 
“  Memory  of  King  John”  was  proposed. 

The  toast  was  unusual,  and  an  explanation  was  called  for. 

“  Why,  gentlemen,”  exclaimed  the  proposer,  “  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  that  that  great,  good,  and  wise  monarch  once  drew  a 
Jew’s  teeth.” 

With  the  recollection  of  the  late  management  of  the  Lyceum 
rankling  in  their  minds,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  toast  was 
drunk  by  the  company  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  in  deep  felt 
and  religious  silence. 
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NOVELTY  IN  PLAY-BIILS. 

To  the  present  management  of  the  Strand  Theatre  belongs  Khz 
glory  of  having  invented  a  new  system  of  play-bills  ;  the  beasfcy 
whereof  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  by  an  ingenious  typographical 
juggle,  he  who  only  reads  as  he  runs  stands  some  considerable 
chance  of  running  into  an  error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  for  the  current  evening.  The  following  outline  of  a  theatri¬ 
cal  announcement  will  give  some  notion  of  the'ingenious  practices 
got  up,  it  is  probable,  by  the  quality  which  is  said  to_  be  iks.- 
mother  of  invention  : — 

NEW  STRAND  THEATRE. 

GREAT  ATTRACTION!  ENGAGEMENT^! 

Persons  win  would  make 

Mr.  MACREADY, 

Air.  CHARLES  KEAN, 

Alademoiselle  RACHEL, 

AND 

JENNY  LIND 

Sing  particularly  sin  ill,  if  they  were  in  tlie  habit  of  singing 

A  T  T  II  I  S  T  H  E  A  T  E  E» 


THE  BALLET  DEPARTMENT 

Will  be  supported  by  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Orecn,  and  Miss  White  who  will 

THE  FAMOUS  PAS  HE. 'DEESES 

Much  better  than  it  was  performed  by 

Mdlle.  TAGHONI.  Mdlle.  CERITO, 

Mdlle.  FANNY  ELSSLER,  Mdlle.  LUCILE  GRAHN... 

VIVANT  REGINA  ET  PRINCIPES. 

NO  MONEY  E  E  ?  C  P.  N  E  I> . 
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LOR  !  EMMY,  IE  THEBE’S  NOT  THAT  ODIOUS  MISS  SNITCHERS— 


AND  WE  TOLD  HER  AYE  WERE  GOING  TO  BADEN.” 
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FOLK  LORE. 


ARADED  under  the  aoove  title,  our  in¬ 
genious  contemporary,  the  Athenceum,  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
local  beliefs,  superstitions,  customs,  rhymes, 
and  other  peculiarities  With  the  usual 
magnanimity  of  that  journal,  it  invites  con¬ 
tributions  to  its  store  of  tln.se  records,  and 
with  our  usual  liberality  we  hasten  to  com¬ 
ply  with  its  request.  We  were  pursuing 
the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  but  (like  Col- 
man’s  hero),  when  the  Athenceum  writes  up  “  Please  to  ring  the 
bell,”  common  politeness  makes  us  stop  and  do  it.  So  here  is  the 
first  batch  of  “  Folk  Lore.” 


€\y„  ©at. 

A  curious  instance  of  simple  faith  exists  in  several  parts  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  the  custom  with  very  young  housekeepers,  on  retiring 
to  bed,  to  leave  the  remains  of  whatever  food,  liquid,  or  other  re¬ 
freshment  of  which  they  may  have  been  partaking,  upon  the  table 
— a  practice  clearly  referable  to  the  saucer  of  cream  left  for  the 
“  drudgin  g  goblin,”  commemorated  by  the  immortal  Milton.  The 
invariable  diminution  in  quantity  which  is  discovered  the  next  time 
the  articles  are  produced,  is,  by  a  strange  belief,  attributed  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  animal  of  the  tiger  species  ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  although 
pickles,  liqueur,  pine  apples,  and  other  food  of  which  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  tiger  species  is  fond,  thus  disappear,  the  supersti¬ 
tion  remains  until  an  accident  conducts  its  votaries  into  the  lowest 
apartment  of  their  houses,  when  it,  and  a  biped  domestic,  are  usually 
got  rid  of  together. 
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Smoke. 

In  some  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  a  singular  practice  pre¬ 
vails.  Youths,  generally  under  years  of  discretion,  set  out,  to¬ 
wards  dusk,  on  an  expedition  which  leads  them  to  the  obscure 
haunt  of  a  female,  usually  of  the  Hebrew  race.  With  winks  and 
other  symbols,  conveyed  wTith  aid  of  a  patois  peculiar  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  they  express  their  meaning,  and  from  the  female  they  re¬ 
ceive  several  little  brown  rolls,  of  a  disagreeable  smell.  Lighting  these 
at  one  end,  the  ignorant  boys  will  suck  them  during  a  whole  even¬ 
ing,  believing  two  strange  things — first,  that  the  rolls  in  question 
come  from  a  distant  country,  instead  of  an  adjacent  cabbage  garden  ; 
and  secondly,  that  those  who  thus  suck  them  appear  manly  and 
dignified. 

itlusit. 

A  very  remarkable  delusion  is  witnessed  in  London  during  the 
months  from  April  to  September,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  class. 
Even  the  gravest  and  most  sensible  fall  into  it  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
seen  among  those  who  then,  and  at  other  times,  are  desirous  of 
emulating  their  superiors.  The  victims  of  these  delusions  are  seen, 
towards  evening,  to  steal  away  from  their  comfortable  dinner-table, 
and  after  denuding  themselves  of  their  ordinary  and  commodious 
dresses,  will  deck  themselves  in  very  tight  dark  clothing,  twisting  a 
thick  white  substance  closely  round  their  necks.  Thus  disguised,  they 
take  their  stand  before  a  large  door,  apparently  the  object  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  will  stare  at  this  door  for  hours,  at  intervals  offering 
short-prayers,  containing  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  despondency. 
After  a  time,  the  priests,  who  profit  by  this  superstition,  open  the 
door,  and  levy  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  victims,  which  is  gladly 
paid.  They  are  then  admitted  to  a  large  hall,  in  which,  packed  as 
tightly  as  possible,  they  are  kept  for  many  hours,  in  the  most 
dreadful  heat,  hearing  sounds  which  convey  no  ideas  to  them,  and 
words  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand.  They  nre  then  dis- 
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missed,  and  the  miserable  creatures  are  heard  to  boast  of  their  de¬ 
gradation,  and  believe  that  they  have  done  what  they  call  a  fashion¬ 
able  thing. 

©obtritnunt. 

A  superstition  which,  were  it  not  deplorable  would  be  ludicrous, 
is  entertained  throughout  the  British  Isles.  Six  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  men  meet  at  night  in  a  large  hall,  and  the  ignorant  residue  of 
the  nation  believes  that  they  are  working  for  its  good,  and  actually 
reads  and  treasures  up  records  of  the  uncouth  and  unmeaning 
sounds  uttered  in  the  said  hall,  as  if  they  were  not  what  is  called  in 
the  English  language  “  out-and-out  humbug.” 


INTERESTING  SALE. 

We  have  been  deeply  concerned  to  hear  that,  by  the  will  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  the  Shakspeare’s  birth-place,  at  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  will  be  pulled  down  at  the  close  of  the  season,  unless  the 
most  extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  secure  it  to  the  nation. 
As  this  interesting  tenement  has  an  equal  claim  to  be  considered 
the  actual  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  with  the  old  house  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  it  is  hoped  that  Government  will  take  some  steps  to 
save  it  from  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Barnum,  who  is  already  after  it. 

That  the  money  can  well  be  spared,  the  following  calculation 
will  show,  made  in  round  numbers.  The  population  of  England 
is  16,000,000:  the  sum  raised  amongst  them,  for  the  purchase  of 
Shakspeare’s  House,  with  all  the  exertions  of  the  worthy  enthusiasts 
who  believed  in  its  authenticity,  was,  say  £1000.  This,  by  a  simple 
sum,  proves  that  it  took  about  16  persons  and  a-half  to  raise  each 
separate  farthing  of  the  money.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still 
some  to  be  spared  to  secure  the  Surrey  Shakspeare  House  to  us  for 
ever. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  STEAM-BOAT 

ACCIDENTS. 

We  arc  enabled  to  anticipate  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  (as  Conservator  of  the  River  Thames,) 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  (the  question  being  one  of  navigation,) 
the  Trinity  Board,  (interfering,  as  usual,  to  no  purpose,)  and  the 
Marylebone  Vestry,  (interfering  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,)  to  investigate  into  the  best  manner  of  preventing  future 
accidents  like  that  which  occurred  to  Alderman  Thompson’s  Cricket. 
The  Report  was  as  follows  : — - 

“  Your  Commissioners  have  ascertained  that  the  safety  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  travelling  by  steam-boats,  really 
depends  upon  the  state  of  happiness  of  a  single — or  married — in¬ 
dividual,  namely,  the  Stoker. 

“  Your  Commissioners  find  that  upon  the  recent  inquest,  wit¬ 
nesses  distinctly  swore  to  the  fact,  that  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  Stoker  and  his  colleague,  whether  the  safety  valve  should  be 
tied  down  or  not,  one  of  the  antagonists  remarked,  ‘  My  life’s 
too  sweet  to  be  thrown  away,’  thereby  implying  that  the  tying 
down  the  safety  valve  would,  of  course,  cause  the  explosion  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  destruction  of  life.  But  the  other  replied,  ‘  Get 
out,  my  life’s  as  sweet  as  your’s  I  dare  say,’  and  kept  the  valve 
tied  down.  Consequently  the  boat  was  blown  to  pieces. 

“  Your  Commissioners,  taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  and 
having  ascertained  that  if  the  Stoker’s  mind  can  be  made  happy, 
he  will  probably  abstain  from  blowing  up  the  boat,  respectfully 
suggest  that  means  be  taken  to  keep  the  Stokers  employed  in  the 
Thames  Navy  in  as  tranquil  and  agreeable  a  state  as  possible. 
They  submit  that  an  Inspector  be  appointed  to  confer  with  each 
Stoker  every  morning  before  he  begins  to  stoke,  and  that  such  In¬ 
spector  do  affectionately  ask  such  Stoker  whether  he  is  quite  well,  and 
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whether  he  passed  a  good  night,  and  whether  he  has  had  a  nice 
breakfast,  and  whether  he  has  any  tobacco  in  his  box,  and  what 
he  would  like  for  dirner,  and  whether  he  wants  any  money,  and 
what  theatre,  concert,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  excitement  he  would 
like  to  visit  at  night.  Also,  that  such  Inspector  be  directed  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  little  wants  of  the  said  Stoker,  and,  if  he  be  married,  to 
let  his  wife  accompany  him  on  his  voyages — or  prevent  her  setting 
her  foot  on  board — as  such  Stoker  may  prefer.  And  that  such  In¬ 
spector  do  supply  the  said  Stoker  with  the  cheap  literature  of  the 
day,  penny  novels,  and  other  publications  likely  to  amuse  him. 
And  that  he  do  administer  judicious  flattery  and  compliments  to 
him  upon  his  superior  and  elegant  stoking,  tell  him  how  nicely  his 
hair  curls,  pat  him  on  the  back  arid  call  him  the  Pet  of  the  Kiver, 
and  generally  put  him  on  good  terms  with  himself,  so  that  such 
Stoker,  feeling  that  his  life  is  4  sweet,’  may  be  induced  to  refrain 
from  blowing  bis  boat  to  pieces.’’ 


THE  POIeESEMANNE. 

(An  Omitted  Character  in  Chaucer'1 s  Canterbury  Pilgrims.) 

And  nexte  of  the  Poleesemanne  wol  I  speke, 

Eul  blue  weren  hys  cote  and  trousyrres  eke, 

Hys  bootes  wereypolyshed  ful  bryghte, 

And  atte  hys  wayste  hee  bare  a  holies  eye  lygbte. 

Hys  lefte  wryste  was  ystrypen  wondir  fayrc, 

Abor.te  hys  cbeekes  hadde  moehel  hayre, 

Hys  hatte  yglazen  was  at  sydes  and  rvmme, 

That  drocken  yemen  shoulde  nat  bonnette  hym. 
M'yth  servaunt  maydes  wel  lyked  hym  to  be. 

And  eke  for  col de  mete  gretelpve  hadde  hee, 

Hee  loked  grym,  men  shulde  nat  atte  hym  laughe, 
Apd  yn  hys  honde  hee  helde  a  sturdye  staffe. 
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THE  LUKE’S  IRON  AND  MR.  TWITTERS’  BRASS. 

EEN  was  the  pain  with  which  we  learned 
the  other  day  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Twitters, 
had  so  far  forgotten  those  rules  of  good 
breeding  which  he  states  that  he  was  taught 
at  the  dancing  school,  as  to  have  written  a 
politely  expressed  note  to  the  illustrious  I) — ke 
A  of  W — 11 — ton,  enquiring  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  report  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  the  D — ke.  The  following  is  the 
the  reply  received.  We  publish  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  deter  unthinking  persons 
from  concocting  and  forwarding  similar  im¬ 
pertinent  enquiries: — 

Apsley  House,  Monday. 

F.  M.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  Iris  compliments  to  Mr. 
Twitters. 

F.  M.  has  received  Mr.  Twitters’s  letter,  as  well  as  the  envelope 
in  which  that  letter  was  enclosed. 

F.  M.  Cannot  see  any  business  which  Mr.  Twitters  can  have  with 
F.  M’s.  marriage. 

F.  M.  does  not  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Twitters,  nor  to  ask  Mr. 
Twitters’  advice  previous  to  marrying  anybody  else. 

F.  M.  does  not  intend  to  send  either  cake  or  card  to  Mr.  Twitters. 
If  F.  M.  wished  Mr.  Twitters  to  be  his  groomsman  he  would  have 
asked  him. 

F.  M.  does  not  intend  to  prepay  this  letter. 

(We  have  only  to  add  that  this  characteristic  note  will  appear  in 
the  next  edition  of  the  Wellington  dispatches.) 
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WHYj  BOBBY !  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  AND  DONE,  TO  GET  YOUR 
HAIR  CUT  WITH  A  KNIFE  AND  FORK  ? 


waterworks  and  fireworks  ;  or,  symptoms  of  the  close  of  the 
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NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

{After  Gray.') 

Saint  Martin  tolls  the  hour  of  long-past  day. 

The  gas-lights  glimmer  through  deserted  streets. 
The  drunkard  staggers  on  his  homeward  way, 

And  runs  his  head  against  each  post  he  meets  : 

In  every  house  they’ve  now  put  out  the  light, 

Save  where  a  rushlight  burns  with  feeble  shine  ; 
Gin  palaces  have  shut  up  for  the  night, 

And  I’m  watched  closely  by  B  59. 

Here,  as  I  stand,  pond’ring  on  this  and  that, 

A  cabman  pulls  his  horse  up  with  a  *•  Wo  !” 

And  looks  me  in  the  face,  to  touch  his  hat. 

While  hoarsely  asking  “  Yere  I’d  vish  to  go.” 
*To-night  invited  to  a  small  carouse, 

I’ve  stayed  much  later  than  I  meant  to  be, 

In  vain  I’ve  sought  admission  to  my  house. 

My  wife  won’t  rise,  and  I  forgot  the  key. 
To-morrow  morning  when  my  spouse  shall  wake, 

To  mark  my  absence,  wondering  what  it  means, 
Some  rude  strange  hand  shall  rouse  me  with  a  shake 
In  Covent  Garden,  slumbering  on  the  greens. 


Advertisement. — Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward  and  a  Free 
Pardon  will  be  given  to  anybody  who  has  read  an  evening  paper 
called  the  Express,  or  can  tell  where  it  is  likely  to  be  discovered. 

Gross  Superstition. — There  are  numbers  of  people,  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts,  who  believe  in  “  Virtuous  Indignation.”  This 
is  a  fact. 
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OUR  OWN  ACCIDENTS  AND  OFFENCES* 

Brutality  of  a  Turnkey. — An  investigation  took  place  the 
other  day  before  the  authorities  of  the  Model  Prison,  at  Pentonviile, 
into  the  conduct  of  John  Grimes,  a  turnkey,  employed  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  appears  that  this  man,  a  brutal  and  repulsive  looking 
personage,  had  made  himself  notorious  in  the  prison  far  his  un¬ 
feeling  conduct  towards  the  captive  inmates— some  of  whom  he 
persecuted  in  the  most  systematic  manner.  One  young  man,  con¬ 
demned  to  ten  years  transportation,  for  an  infringement  of  the 
etiquette  of  society  with  regard  to  property,  was  the  special  object  of 
the  ruffianly  gaoler’s  brutality.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Grimes 
bad  nearly  proved  the  death  of  this  prisoner  ;  but  the  crowning 
outrage  consisted  in  the  monster  producing  a  number  of  the  Disgi'ace 
of  the  Family,  and  refusing  to  allow  his  unhappy  victim  the  ordinary 
prison  food  until  he  had  read  two  chapters  of  the  work  in  question . 
For  three  days  the  prisoner  held  out,  until  at  length  exhausted 
nature  gave  in,  and  the  victim  began  to  read.  Before  he  had  got 
through  the  first  paragraph,  however,  he  fell  into  a  deep  apoplectic 
Stupor,  from  which  several  days  careful  treatment  in  the  infirmary 
were  necessary  to  arouse  him.  He  gave  his  evidence  in  a  very  weak 
state,  but  the  charge  was  made  out,  and  Grimes  was  fully  com¬ 
mitted  to  take  his  trial  for  cruelty  to  animals. — Sunday  Times. 

Rash  Conduct.— On  Thursday  night  last,  a  man  named  John 
Smith,  whilst  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication,  consented,  for  a 
small  waget,  to  read  one  of  Sheridan  Knowles’  novels.  The  infa¬ 
tuated  wretch  had  retired  to  his  room  for  the  purpose,  when,  infor¬ 
mation  having  been  communicated  to  the  police,  A  1  lost  no  time 
in  breaking  open  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  with  great  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  flung  the  fatal  volume  in  the  fire.  Smith  had 
already  lost  consciousness,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
and  deeply  alive  to  the  insane  folly  of  his  conduct.  —  Observer. 
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Serious  Charge  Against  a  Medical  Man. — The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cheapside,  Fleet-street,  and  the  Strand,  has  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  by  a  rumour  of  the  murder  of  a 
patient  by  his  medical  attendant.  The  simple  facts  of  the  case  are 
these — Mr.  John  Jones,  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House,  was  some  time  back 
seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  legs,  arms,  toes,  lingers,  hands, 
feet,  head,  chest,  back,  stomach,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth  ;  which 
kept  him  without  sleep  for  upwards  of  six  weeks.  His  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  Dr.  Buffum,  tried  every  species  of  opiate  in  vain.  At  length 
he  resorted  to  the  extreme  expedient  of  ordering  a  pillow  slip  to  be 
made  out  of  the  most  recent  numbers  of  the  L  iterary  Gazette.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  The  sufferer  had  no  sooner  laid  his  head 
upon  the  medicated  substance  in  question,  than  he  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber.  So  far  all  was  well  ;  but,  to  the  horror  of  his  friends,  it 
was  found  utterly  impossible  to  waken  him  again.  He  has  now 
been  asleep  for  several  weeks,  and  no  one  expects  that  he  will  ever 
re-open  his  eyes.  Dr.  Buffunrs  feelings  may  be  more  readily  con¬ 
ceived  than  described.  Looking  on  the  patient  as  dead,  the  doctor 
last  night  surrendered  himself  at  Bow- street. — John  Bull. 

Our  Glorious  Aristocracy. — A  miserable  abandoned  creature, 
who  used  to  get  a  living  as  a  costermonger,  was  found  dead  on 
Saturday  night  last,  near  Clare  Market.  It  appears  that  on  the 
evening  in  question  he  was  found  by  two  well-known  West-end  men 

(we  believe  Lord - -,  and  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  *),  in  a  gin  palace 

in  Tottenham  Court-road.  These  gentlemen  had  the  brutality  to 
drag  their  victim  from  tavern  to  tavern,  dosing  him  with  raw  gin, 
until,  reason  having  completely  forsaken  him,  he  was  induced  to 
attempt  to  read  aloud,  a  leader  in  J err  old's  Weekly  Newspaper. 
Apoplexy  ensued,  and  the  wretch  was  kicked  by  the  brutal 
partakers  in  the  orgie,  into  the  street,  where  he  was  found  by  the 
police,  a  fragment  of  the  journal  still  grasped  in  his  hand.  Lord 
— —  and  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  *,  have  both  absconded.  And  this  is 
hereditary  legislation  ! — Dispatch. 
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CIGARS  IN  THE  MORNING. 


,4  very  profitable  balled,  which  an  old  merchant  of  ye  Brede  Street,  in 
ye  West  Chepe,  did  sometime  put  in  ye  handes  of  his  sonne. 


I’m  not  like  those  parents  of  old. 
Who  scowl’d  on  cigars  altogether. 
They  serve  well  to  keep  out  the 
cold — 

Are  dev’lish  nice  things  in  damp  weather. 

But  then  you  should  smoke  when  the  night 
Has  spread  o’er  the  City  its  awning  ; 

For  none  but  a  true  Ishmaelite 

Will  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  morning. 


II  SON,  to  my  counsel  give  ear, 

I  wish  you  would  cure  your  bad 
habits  ; 

I  don’t  touch  on  oysters  and  beer. 
Nor  do  I  allude  to  Welsh  rabbits  ; 

I  don’t  mean  the  masquerade  ball, 
Nor  latch-keys  which  make  folks 
give  warning  ; 

There’s  one  thing  you  do  worse 
than  all — 

You  smoke  your  cigar  in  the 
morning. 


Aye,  smoke’s  for  the  light  of  the  Moon 
(I  hope  you  subscribe  to  the  Man  in  it)  ; 
But  smoking  at  morn,  you’ll  be  soon 
As  low  as  St.  Giles  with  old  Cann  in  it. 
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So  drop  it.  Without  being  harsh, 

Two  classes  I  look  on  with  scorning  : 

The  people  who  wear  a  moustache, 

And  the  people  who  smoke  in  the  morning; 

Notabene. —  When  ye  yonge  man  had  redde  ye  foregoing,  he  did 
straiqhtwaies  purchase  one  dozen  of  ye  best  Havannahs,  and  did  walke 
up  and  downe  ye  West  Chepe  in  ye  forenoon ,  smoking  ye  same ,  to  ye 
grete  discomfort  of  them  who  dwelt  in  ye  Brede-Strete. 


THE  QUEEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


(From  our  own  Court  Circular ) 


Ardverekie,  Monday. 

A  message  was  on  Friday  despatched  to  Perthshire,  requesting  the 
immediate  attendance  at  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

His  grace  accordingly  arrived  to-day,  and  had  an  audience  of  her 
Majesty 

The  following  conversation  took  place  : — 

Queen.  Your  Grace  is  welcome.  We  sent  for  you  to  hear  from 
your  own  lips  an  indignant  denial  of  the  report  which  we  have 
read  in  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  you  had  shut  up  Glen  Tilt,  and 
refused  to  allow  our  peaceable  and  picturesque-seeking  subjects  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  has  been  public  right  since  sward  was 
green,  and  heather  purple. 

Duke.  Why — ah— ah — in  fact— your  Majesty — I— that  is — ah, 
ah — 

Queen.  In  two  words,  you  have  shut  up  the  pass. 

Duke.  Ahem — ah — the  rights  of  property. 

Queen.  Just  so.  The  man  who  occupies  a  couple  of  houses  in 
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the  Strand,  may  stretch  a  chain  across  the  thoroughfare — the  rights 
of  property  indeed ! 

Duke.  The  deer,  your  Majesty,  the  deer. 

Queen.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  venison,  but  we  have  no 
notion  of  half  a  county  being  given  to  suit  the  exclusive  notions 
of  bucks  and  does. 

Duke.  May  it  please  your  Majesty — ah — ah — the  Glen — ahem — 
is  my  own. 

Queen.  But  the  right  of  traversing  it  belongs  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  within  our  realms.  The  parks  of  London  are 
ours — how  long  do  you  think  we  should  reign  were  we  to  attempt  to 
close  them  ? 

Duke.  The  cases  are  different.  The  deer  require  absolute  soli¬ 
tude. 

Queen.  Then  ship  your  deer  off  for  some  uninhabited  island  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  take  yourself  off  with  them. 

Duke.  The  perfect  breeding  of  stags — 

Queen.  Seems  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  breeding  of  Dukes. 

Duke.  I — I — can  urge  no  more.  If  it  be  your  Majesty’s  pleasure — 

Queen. — It  is  part  of  our  pleasure  to  see  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
subjects. 

Duke.  The  Glen  will  then — 

Queen.  Be  thrown  immediately  open  to  all  the  world. 

Duke ,  (bowing.)  It  will. 

Queen.  We  thank  you.  Will  your  Grace  join  our  circle  at 
dinner  this  evening  ? 

Duke.  “  Too  proud,  your  Majesty.” 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  for  the  next  six  weeks,  the  Dakei 
himself  will  act  as  guide  to  any  tourists  who  may  propose  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  recesses  of  Glen  Tilt. 

An  express  has  been  sent  from  Ardverekie  for  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  message  is  understood  to  have  reference  to  Glen  Lui  Beg,  whith 
has  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  RAPID’ACT  OF  HORSEMANSHIP. 


The  Man  in  the  Moon,  struck  with  the  peculiar  English  of 
the  Court  Circular ,  which,  the  other  clay,  represented  the  Queen 
as  having  taken  a  ride  on  two  ponies,  had  the  subjoined  pictorial 
illustration  of  the  feat  prepared.  Mr.  Punch,  however,  having,  in 
the  interim,  caught  at  and  spoiled  the  same  idea,  The  Man  in  the 
Moon  has  determined,  instead  of  cancelling  his  cartoon,  to  present 
it  to  the  public,  as  affording  some  notion  how  such  a  subject  ought 
to  have  been  treated. 


Punch ,  threatening  to  review  an  oration  of  Mr.  George  Jones, 
says,  “We  are  serious.  We  feel  quite  capable  of  it.’'  Very  likely ; 
but  are  you  “quite  capable’’  of  being  funny,  Mr.  Punch? 
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ANTICIPATIONS  OF  A  SURREY  OPERA. 


FANCY  PORTRAIT. — MR.  BORRANI. 
“EAR  BE,  GENTLE  BARITANA  !” 


Enthusiasm. — A  friend  of  ours,  intensely  attached  to  theatrica  i 
affairs,  and  believing  greatly  in  all  connected  with  them,  walking 
down  the  Strand  the  other  night,  exclaimed,  “By  Jove,  what  a 
splendid  moon !  Almost  as  good  as  Grieve’s  in  the  Bohemian  Girl 
isn’t t?” 
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TWITTERS  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

Our  friend  Twitters  has  been,  it  appears,  sojourning  amongst  the 
Hills.  He  could  not  have  been  shooting,  for  as  he  always  shuts 
his  eyes  when  he  fires,  he  considers  that  he  pursues  the  sport  under 
a  disadvantage,  and,  therefore,  seldom  or  never  tries  it.  Riding 
he  equally  dislikes,  describing  the  sensation  to  be  exactly  as  if  a 
skulking  enemy  had  come  behind  and  treated  him  to  an  endless 
succession  of  small  kicks.  Twitters  is,  in  fact,  essentially  a  man  of 
the  town,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  his  statement  that 
the  scenery  in  La  Donna  del  Lago,  as  got  up  at  Covent  Garden, 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  actual  hills  themselves.  The 
Highlanders  he  describes  as  kind  people,  much  given  to  whiskey — 
a  liquor  to  which,  he  says,  he  should  probably  in  time  get  ac¬ 
customed.  *  But  ardent  spirits  are  not  to  his  taste. 

It  appears  that  Twitters  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Queen — or,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  the  Queen  saw  a  good  deal  of  him — during 
their  northern  journey.  To  Ardverekie,  Mr.  Twitters  journeyed,  at 
the  period  of  the  games.  He  had  no  notion  of  flinging  the  hammer 
— but  challenged  the  whole  company  to  throwing  the  hatchet. 
The  simple  men  of  the  hills,  however,  had  no  notion  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  foot-race,  Mr.  Twitters  describes  as  having  been 
killing.  He  made  a  sketch  (in  section)  of  the  ground,  which,  he 
says,  may  be  relied  on.  We  give  it  on  the  opposite  page. 


*  “  In  time— get  accustomed”— I  have  no  patience  with  the  man.  He  never 

went  to  bed  a  night  sob - ,  but  I  say  nothing.  He  used  to  take  three  tumblers 

of  toddy  and  a  “  neek,”  consisting  of  four  more— every  day  of  his  life.  What  I 
bad  to  go  through  with  that  man  !  Private  note  by  Mrs.  T. 
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After  this  specimen,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Twitters  that  the  “  ground  was  severe.”  The  race  was  described 
as  having  been  a  “trial  of  bottom,”  and  Dugald  Macallum  More 
Beg,  one  of  the  competitors,  who  fell  from  the  top  of  a  rock  to  the 
bed  of  a  torrent  beneath,  stated  to  Mr.  T.  that  he  had  tried  the 
bottom  and  found  it  an  uncommonly  hard  one.  This  .-tatement 
Mr.  Twitters,  from  his  geological  researches  in  the  district,  writes 
that  he  is  inclined  on  the  whole  to  believe. 

We  now  come — we  are  looking  over  a  bundle  of  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  friend — to  the  most  unaccountable  part  of  his  north¬ 
ern  adventures.  One  letter  is  filledVith  a  most  graphic  account 
of  his  having  attacked  the  eyrie  of  an  eagle  on  Ben  something  or 
other,  killed  the  two  parent  birds  with  a  carving  knife  and  fork, 
and  carried  off  what  h«  is  pleased  to  call  the  “chickens.”  This 
exploit  certainly  seemed  perfectly  at  variance  with  Twitters’  known 
habits.  This  discrepancy  he  seems  to  have  remarked  himself— for 
he  begins  by  stating  that  he  is  no  sporting  man,  and  he  can  hardly 
account  for  the  feeling  which  induced  him— foregoing  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  danger  &c.,  &c.,  &c., — but  animated  by  a  &e.  &c.  &c.  to 
attempt  this  perilous  &c.  &c.  Then  come  half-a-dozen  pages  filled 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  ascent — illustrated  by  drawings 
We  have  only  room  for  one  of  them — a  sketch  of  w^t  he  calls 
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Twitters  states  that  this  climb  required  very  great  muscular  exertion. 
We  believe  him.  After  an  immensity  of  fine  writing  about  rolling 
mists,  pathless  wilds,  yawning  chasms,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Twitters 
describes  the  eagle  fight.  We  really  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  The  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  breathless  interest.  Talk  of 
the  intense  school — Mr.  Twitters  belongs  to  the  dazzling— the 
blinding — the  screaming — the  suffocating  school.  But  we  have 
only  room  for  a  sentence. 

“  Planting  my  foot  firmly  on  the  rocky  pinnacle,  I  dashed  my 
hand  across  my  eyes  to  clear  off  the  hot  blood — cast  one  glimpse 
at  the  torrent  which  raved  and  howled  and  foamed  two  thousand 
feet  beneath — and  then  calmly  awaited  the  onset  of  the  Monarchs 
of  the  Sky.  Th%  came — Ha!  a  rush  as  of  whirlwinds — a  scream 
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as  of  an  earthquake-rent  city— and  down  they  drove — in  one  wild 
swoop — in  one  living  thunderbolt  from  above.  With  that  shriek 
ringing  in  my  brain — with  the  hateful  gleam  of  those  yellow  eyes 
— darting  like  red  hot  wire3  into  mine — with  clenched  teeth  and 
stiffened  limb  I  waited.  ’Twas  but  for  an  instant.  Ha!  the  good 
carving  knife  and  fork  had  done  their  duty.  A  shock — a  scream 
— a  wild  convulsive  struggle  of  rustling  pinions,  and  it  was  all  over. 
The  two  eagles  were  impaled  upon  the  burnished  steel  of  Rogers 
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and  Sons,  Sheffield.  I  give  a  slight  sketch,  of  my  somewhat 
critical  position.” 

We  had  hardly  sent  the  above  to  the  printer  when  we  received  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Twitters.  All  was  in  an  instant  clear.  We  insert 
Mrs.  Ts.  letter  without  a  word  of  comment. 

Honeymoon  Villa. 

My  Very  Hear  Sir — 

I  have  got  such  a  turn — you  can’t  think — only  to  imagine 
such  a  thing — me,  who  thought  Peter  just  truth  itself.  But  how  I 
am  deceived  !  The  nasty,  vile,  abominable,  fib  telling  thing  !  But 
you  will  not  know  what  I  mean — and,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  mean  myself.  But  where  Peter  expects  to  go  to — I  don’t 
pretend  to  say — it’s  just  quite  dreadful.  Well  now,  what  did  Peter 
do  the  other  day,  but  leave  his  writing— he  was  getting  on  so  nicely 
too — and  go  out  with  a  nasty  odious  man  who  called  to  smoke  a 
cigar.  Well,  and  what  did  I  do,  but  go  and  take  a  sly  look  at 
what  he  had  been  writing.  I  declare  when  I  saw  it — you  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  straw.  Such  an  odious  abominable 
fib  about  his  killing  two  eagles.  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  how  such 
stuff  could  come  into  anybody’s  head.  And  not  one  word,  one 
syllable  of  truth,  in  it  at  all.  No,  not  from  first  to  last.  I’m  sure 
I  could  not  describe  ^what  my  feelings  were.  Well,  whenever 
Peter  comes  in — you  may  be  sure  I  was  at  him.  “  Oh,”  says  my 
gentleman — “you  know  nothing  about  these  things — your  not  a 
literary  character.”  Set  him  up  indeed — as  if  literary  cnaracters 
were  to  be  allowed  to  tell  lies  by  the  bushel.  No  no  thinks  I,  my 
fine  fellow,  I’ll  write  to"the  editor.  I  was  baptised  and  confirmed, 
and  I’m  a  Christian  female,  and  don’t  tell  lies — except  just  little 
tiny  white  fibs  when  they  can’t  be  helped — and  so  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t 
put  a  stop  to  your  awful  conduct — before  it  grows  into  a  habit 
upon  you.  And  so  now  I  warn  you  that  all  the  eagles  are  nothing 
but  cocks  and  bulls.  Twitters  climbing  up  mountains  forsooth ! 
Why,  when  we  were  coming  back  in  the  steamboat,  the  steward  had 
to  hoist  him  into  his  berth  ;  it  was  a  high  affair  on  a  shelf,  with 
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blankets — like  the  boxes  they  keep  boa-constrictors  in,  in  caravans  ; 
and  the  very  day  on  which  he  pretends  to  have  gone  after  the  eagles 
— do  you  know  where  he  was— why — staying  in  bed  for  a  cold  in 
the  head,  and  bawliDg  out  every  moment  for  gr  uel  with  whiskey 
in  it.” 

Leaving  the  print  in  question  to  be  settled  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Twitters  themselves,  we  merely  add  a  design,  by  the  gentle¬ 
man,  for 
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DE  LUNATICO  INQUIRENBO. 

An  interesting  investigation  took  place  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee 
House  on  Tuesday,  respecting  the  case  of  a  gentleman  said  to  be 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs.  The  poor  man’s  replies  were  most 
satisfactory,  but  the  following  facts  were  sustained  by  creditable 
witnesses : — 

He  had  given  five  pounds  towards  the  purchase  of  Shakspeare’s 
house,  in  the  belief  that  the  poet  was  really  born  there. 

He  had  taken  a  ticket  in  a  German  lottery  of  a  castled  estate  on 
the  Rhine. 

He  had  asked  for  beer  at  a  dinner  party. 

He  had  believed,  according  to  the  bills  in  the  Regent  Circus,  that 
he  could  go  from  London  to  Paris  in  seventeen  hours. 

He  had  paid  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre  after  being  told  that  there 
was  only  standing  room. 

He  had  gone  to  Richmond  by  a  steam-boat. 

He  had  gone  from  Charing-cross  to  the  Bank  in  an  omnibus,  to 
save  time. 

He  had  asked  a  cabman  what  his  fare  was,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
him. 

He  had  tried  to  discover  the  meaning  of  an  article  called  “  The 
Tea  Service,”  in  a  late  number  of  Punch. 

He  had  sat  out  a  French  tragedy,  and  gone  to  see  Hamlet  at  the 
Victoria. 

He  had  publicly  expressed  his  admiration  of  “  fine  old  standard 
comedies.” 

He  had  once  thought  there  was  room  for  a  new  weekly  paper. 

He  had  imagined  that  Jenny  Lind’s  recalls  were  the  spon¬ 
taneous  desire  of  the  audience,  and  did  not  arise  from  claqueurs 
hidden  behind  the  large  brackets  in  the  top  tier  of  boxes. 

He  had  attended  a  “  Grand  Choral  Meeting”  at  Exeter  Hall. 

He  had  written  to  one  of  Mr.  Grimstone’s  “testimonials,”  to 
know  if  all  was  true  he  had  said  about  the  eye  snuff. 

He  had  sent  a  sovereign  to  Joseph  Ady,  to  obtain  some  property 
affirmed  to  be  due  to  him. 

It  is  needless  to  report  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  jury  as  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  gentleman’s  mind. 
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THE  MANAGERS  AND  SHAKSPEARE’S 

HOUSE. 


IIE  Shakspeire  Committees  having 
purchased  the  Shakspeare  House — or 
rather,  having  bad  it  knocked  down  to 
them,  for  that  somewhat  important  con¬ 
stituent  of  a  purchase — the  money — 
has  not  yet  been  found — the  Times ,  in 
a  keen  spirit  of  irony,  has  called  upon 
the  managers  of  theatres  in  England, 
to  lend  their  assistance  in  completing 
the  bargain.  The  answers  have  not 
been  encouraging. 

The  lessee  of  her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
states  that  he  owes  Shakspeare  no¬ 
thing,  not  even  the  libretto  of  the  “  Tempest,”  which  Mendelssohn 
is  not  going  to  write. 

The  new  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  says  that  if  native  managers 
will  do  their  duty  he  will  compose  a  set  of  Shakspeare  quadrilles 
from  Locke  and  Purcell,  with  an  emblazoned  title-page,  portrait 
and  view  of  Stratford.  The  profits  of  the  sale  to  go  to  the  fund, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  annexed  a  condition  which  renders 
his  liberality  valueless. 

The  management  of  Covent  Garden  will  get  up  “  Otello,”  next 
year,  on  behalf  of  the  fund,  if  necessary  at  that  time. 

The  manager  of  the  Princess’  considers  he  has  done  enough  for 
Shakspeare  in  getting  up  the  “  Merry  Wives”  as  an  opera. 

Mr.  Webster  will  see  about  it  ;  but  says,  that  as  Shakspeare  has 
always  found  a  home  at  the  Haymarket,  he  cannot  want  a  house  at 
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Stratford  ;  and  Madame  Celeste  coincides,  adding  that  she  gave  the 
Shakspeare  House  a  splendid  advertisement  in  Stirling  Coyne’s 
dever  farce  at  the  Adelphi. 

The  late  manager  of  the  Lyceum  will  do  a  little  bill  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  sixty  per  cent,  but  they  must  get  him  some  more  names 
>n  the  back  of  it. 

The  manager  of  the  Strand  says  the  Committee  are  perfectly  wel¬ 
come  to  his  bill  for  any  amount  they  like  to  draw  for  ;  but,  as  he 
vishes  to  act  openly  and  freely  they  must  really  undertake  to  pay 
he  notary’s  charges  when  it  is  dishonoured. 

Mr.  Bunn  says  he  should  be  delighted  to  get  up  a  Shaksperian  play 
it  the  Surrey,  the  cast  to  he  composed  of  Harley ;  but  it  would  be  an 
nsult  to  offer  the  gentlemen  the  proceeds  of  a  performance  to  two 
hilling  boxes,  a  shilling  pit,  and  a  sixpenny  gallery. 

From  Astley’s  came  an  intimation  that  there  was  .£50  at  the 
Committee’s  service  ;  but,  on  their  going  over  in  four  cabs  to  fetch 
he  money,  Mr.  Batty  exclaimed  that  he  only  meant  to  offer  a  benefit 
vith  the  aid  ’of  an  extra  pair  of  ponies.  Such  were  the  London 
eplies. 

As  for  the  country  managers,  they  all  burst  out  into  a  chorus  of 
aughter  at  the  notion  of  paying  towards  preserving  the  memory  A 
i  dead  author,  whose  pieces  they  did  not  play,  when  their  chief 
msiness  was  to  escape  the  memories  of  the  living  authors  by  means 
)f  whose  pieces  they  tried  to  earn  honest  gains. 

If  the  travelling  troupe  of  literary  actors  could  be  prevailed  upon 
o  repeat  “Every  Man  in  his  Humour”  at  one  of  the  London 
heatres,  what  a  lively  treat  it  would  be  for  the  public,  and  what  a 
jood  puff  for  themselves  !  We  wonder  they  have  not  already 
aught  at  the  idea;  but  cannot  imagine;  now  it  is  proposed  to 
hem,  that  they  will  be  long  adopting:  it. 

The  cry  will  then  be  “  Two  thousand  more,  and  up  go  the 
imateurs.” 
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LORD  BATEMAN. 

We  observe  in  the  Court  Journal  that  this  distinguished  noble¬ 
man  has  been  holding  great  feasts  at  his  seat,  and  that  “  every¬ 
body’s  heart  ”  has  again  been  “  full  of  glee.”  His  Lordship’s 
own  exultation  found  vent,  it  seems,  in  a  dance  with  his  grand¬ 
mamma,  which  soon  tired  that  excellent  old  lady.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  report  of  the  Fair  Sophia,  an  inexcusable  omission; 
but  there  is  a  proof  that  the  “  proud  young  porter  ”  neglected  his 
duties,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  banquet,  one  of  his  Lordship’s  lady 
relatives  was,  according  to  the  piteous  narrative  of  the  reporter, 
“  unable,  without  great  difficulty,  to  obtain  a  knife  and  fork.”  The 
guests,  however,  on  the  whole,  were  delighted,  and  departed  sing¬ 
ing  a  verse  from  the  immortal  ballad  in  which  the  fame  of  the 
House  of  Bateman  is  embalmed: — 

“Lord  Bateman  is  a  noble  Lord, 

A  noble  Lord  of  high  degree; 

And  now  he’s  twenty-one  years  old, 

But  two  \  ears-  fence  he’ll  be  twentv-three.” 

y  * 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

As  soon  as  the  sale  of  the  Shakspeare  House  was  announced,  we 
sent  our  own  artist  and  archaeologist  to  collect  all  the  information 
he  could  respecting  it ;  and  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  following  views  to  our  readers  : — 


shakspeare’s  house  as  it  is  at  present, 

which,  having  been  in  all  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  theatres,  cos- 
moramas,  and  editions  of  the  poet,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  feels 
bound  to  give. 

As  our  contemporaries,  however,  have  been  amusing  themselves, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  giving  views  of  the  house  as  it  appears  at 
different  epochs,  we  have  determined,  as  usual,  to  be  before  them  all 
in  our  authenticity,  and  to  give  a  correct  sketch  of 


shakspeare’s  house  as  it  appeared  when  his  father  first 

TOOK  IT. 


This  is  from  an  undiscovered  print  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
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after  a  drawing  by  Mathew  Paris.  From  a  more  recent  work,  the 
name  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  at  liberty  to  mention,  we  copy 


shakspeare’s  house  as  it  would  have  appeared  had  he. 

LIVED  TILL  NOW  ; 


and,  what  at  the  present  time  is  still  more  interesting, 


shakspeare’s  house  as  it  may  appear,  hereafter,  when 
RESTORED  BY  THE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 


In  connexion  with  the  above  interesting  subject,  we  beg  to  offer 
the  following  important 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  STI A KSTERI AN  READERS. 

We  are  at  present  about  to  poblish,  as  soon  as  the  turners  and 
carpenters  in  our  employ  have  finished  them,  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  Shaksperian  Relics,  for  sale  to  the  feebly- minded 
credulous.  We  have  several  gross  of  mulberry-tree  snuff-boxes  ; 
no  end  of  Anne  Hathaway’s  fire-side  chairs  ;  several  packets  of  the 
pen  stumps  with  which  “  Hamlet”  was  written  ;  three  dozen  feet  of 
the  identical  deer  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  stole  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy’s,  at  Charlecote  ;  and,  of  more  importance  than  all,  a  memoir 
of  the  cunning  landlord  who  first  promulgated  the  notion  that 
Shakspearehvas  born  at  the  house  in  Henley-street. 

The  following  are  already  on  sale  at  our  office  : — 


THE  BLOCK  OF  THE  BUTCHER  WHO  LAST  INHABITED  SHAKS- 
PE ARE’S  HOUSE,  WITH  HIS  AUTOGRAPH  ON  A  TICKET  SENT 
HOME  WITH  A  ROUND  OF  BEEF  IN  THE  YEAR  1804. 
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ARTICLES  or  PERSONAL  PRO-  CAP  OP  THE  OLD  LADY  WH 

PBRTY  IN  THE  POSSESSION  LAST  SHOWED  THE  HOUSI 

OF  THE  BUTCHER. 

NJ5.  Any  relics  desired  will  be  made  to  order  on  the  shortes 
/notice.  _ 


NEW  LITERARY  BAROMETER. 

We  have  to  call  the  attention  of  Editors,  Reviewers,  and  Literar 
men  in  general,  to  this  admirable  contrivance— by  which  it  is  pos 
srble  to.arrive-at  once  at  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  book,  withou 
going  through  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  reading  it.  Th 
,  subjoined  testimonial,  from  Professor  Airy,  will  speak  for  itself. 


To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Literary  Barometer . 

Gentlemen,— I  consider  your  instrument  an  excellent  and  in 
fallible  one.  Its  efficacy  I  tested  yesterday.  Upon  placing  th 
bulb  on  the  page  of  Punch  devoted  to  Capsicum  House,  the  inde. 
at  once  turned  to  “very  dry.”  I  consider  this  proof  as  decisive. 

Your’s  very  obediently, 

Sc &,c« 
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THE  MONUMENT. 


HIS  structure  was  erected  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  great  fire  of  London,  as  it 
a  fire  was  something  which  ought  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  memory 
of  a  great  man. 

There  is  an  ornament  on  the  top  of 
the  Monument,  which  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  gilt  hedgehog.  The  top 
of  the  Monument  is  now  railed  over  to 
prevent  persons,  enchanted  with  the 
n'ospect,  from  throwing  themselves  over ;  but  parties  of  easily 
atisfied  minds  may  still  pitch  themselves  through  narrow  loopholes 
eft  for  that  purpose  at  intervals,  all  the  way  up,  the  heights  varying 
rom  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet ;  so  that  several  grada- 
ions  of  luxury  in  suicide,  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  universal  and  mo- 
ierate  charge  of  sixpence. 

Pope’s  celebrated  line  about  the  Monument,  in  which  he  states 
hat  it  “  lifts  its  head  and  lies,”  will  no  doubt  soon  be  inapplicable, 
ts  as  the  whole  concern  will  probably  lie,  without  being  able  to  lift 
ts  head  at  all.  The  Monument  is  now  very  old  and  shaky,  and  will 
svidently,  at  no  very  distant  period,  “  drop  in”  upon  some  of  its 
leighbours  in  Monument  Yard,  and  slaughter  all  the  peaceful  citi- 
ens  who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  beneath  it. 

Buildings  of  this  peculiar  shape  require  just  as  much  trouble  to 
3ull  down  as  to  build  up,  and  are  sure  to  tumble  eventually  of  their 
)wn  accord.  They  may,  therefore,  being  neither  useful  nor  oma- 
nental,  be  regarded  as  immense  accidents,  whieh  an  intelligent 
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public  of  one  generation  bequeaths  to  take  effect  upon  the  heads, 
imbs,  and  lives  of  another. 


CONS  UPON  BEER. 

The  following  conundrums  about  beer  are  dedicated  to  the 
jreat  wit  who  first  discovered  that  beer  was  not  beer  when  it  was 
i  little  tart : — 

I.  When  is  beer  like  a  modern  comedy  in  five  acts  ?  Answer  . 
Vhen  it  is  flat. 

II.  When  is  beer  most  likely  to  be  clever  ?  When  it  has  got  a 
lead. 

III.  When  is  beer  most  likely  to  take  a  message  ?  When  it’s 
>orter. 

IV.  When  is  beer  most  likely  to  cause  a  general  mourning  ? 
Vhen  it  is  dead. 

V.  When  is  beer  most  likely  to  dance  ? 

Vhen  it  is  hoppy. 

VI.  When  is  beer  most  likely  to  be  occupied  ? 

Vhen  it  is  working. 

VII.  When  is  beer  like  “  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold  ?” 
Vhen  it  is  drawn. 

VIII.  When  is  beer  out  of  bed  ?  When  it  is  up. 

•uppleraentary  conundrum,  not  about  beer,  suggested  by  the  last. 

IX.  When  do  a  man  and  his  bed  take  opposite  directions  ? 
Vhen  he  is  up,  and  his  bed  is  down. 
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IT  IS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

It  is  not  generally  known  amongst  cooks  that  tortoiseshell  cai 
make  capital  mock-turtle  soup. 

It  is  not  generally  known  amongst  young  men  on  town  that  t 
light  the  candle  at  both  ends,  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  both  end 
meet. 

It  is  not  generally  known  amongst  artists  that  there  exist  work 
of  imagination  other  than  “Gil  Bias”  and  the  “  Yicar  of  Wake 
field.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  amongst  mothers  that  infants  are  oc 
casionally  born  who  are  not  the  perfect  images  of  their  fathers. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public  that  the  Oriental  oL 
gentleman  with  the  beard  and  turban,  in  the  Lowther  Arcade,  i 
Mehemet  Ali  in  disguise. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  newspaper  readers  that  the  edito 
of  the  Standard  was  once  thought  to  be  of  sound  mind. 

It  is  not  ge  nerally  known  to  the  literary  world,  that  E.  M.  th 
Duke  of  Wellington  answers  the  correspondents  of  the  Famil 
Herald. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  the  musical  world,  that  it  was  thre 
and  sixpence  which  the  Minstrel  advanced  to  the  Standard-bearer 
in  security  for  which  the  former  held  the  watch  of  the  latter. 

Hats  for  the  Irish. — A  duel  has  been  recently  fpught  ii 
Ireland,  in  which  a  ball  went  through  one  of  the  opponents’  hats 
It  is  a  singular  characteristic  of  Irish  duels  that  the  hat  alway 
suffers.  We  don’t  recollect  a  single  duel  in  any  one  of  Mr.  Lever’ 
novels  (where  the  duels  average  four  to  a  volume),  in  which  ther 
was  not  a  hat  spoiled.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Irish  gentlemen  don5 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  fighting,  and  merely  buy  new  hat 
whenever  they  quarrel.  They  might  then  distribute  the  old  one 
among  the  population  before  they  are  quite  spoiled.  There  is  n< 
country  in  the  world  worse  off  than  Ireland  for  hats,  and  yet  ther* 
is  no  country  where  they  are  so  scandalously  ilEused. 
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OUR  CHARGE  TO  THE  JEWRY. 

A  PASTORAL. 

( After  the  manner  of  the  Ancients?) 


Sjviquchy  and  Siieeney. 

Smouohy*  Sheene y,  ma  ipoy,  I, am,  as  veil  yon  know, 
The  Poet  to  the  tailors  Snip  and  Co. 
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You — and  no  Jew  is  fitter  for  the  job — 

Write  rhyming  puffs  for  Snip’s  old  rival,  Snob. 

Come  on,  and  here  let’s  sit  by  Aldgate  Pump, 

And  try  who  best  can  blow  his  master’s  trump. 

This  yellow  vest,  whose  spots  are  crimson  buds, 

I’ll  lay  agin  them  green  Mosaic  studs. 

Sheeney.  No,  Smouchy,  no,  that  bet  won’t  never  do, 

These  here  cost  (s’elp  me  Robert)  two-pun-two. 

Smouchy.  Come,  come,  to  tell  that  fib  there’s  no  occasion, 
Do  you  forget  ve’re  of  the  same  “  persuasion.” 

Sheeney.  Ha  !  ha  !  It’s  habit — always  start  with  fudge. 

Yell,  I’m  agreeable.  Who’s  to  be  the  judge,? 

Man  in  the  Moon  ( suddenly  appearing).  I — from  all  parti¬ 
ality  exempt — 

Not  knowing  which  I  hold  in  most  contempt. 

\They  make  a  simultaneous  rush  at  him ;  and 
speak  together  rapidly. 

Smouchy.  Any  o’  clo’,  thir,  that  you  vant  to  sell, 

Yait  on  you  at  your  house,  and  pay  you  veil  ? 

Sheeney.  Any  o’  clo,  thir,  cast-off  boots  or  shoes, 

Give  a  good  price  for  trousers  and  surtouts. 

Man  in  the  Moon  (repulsing  them).  Silence  ;  and  follow  out 
your  first  design  ; 

Talk  of  your  master’s  clothes,  and  not  of  mine. 

The  stakes,  who  manufactures  the  best  lay  be  his, 

Now  start — et  occupat  extremum  scabies. 

Smouchy.  Behold  the  trousers  sold  by  Mr.  Snip, 

All  right  and  tight  at  ankle,  knee,  and  hip — 

They’re  cut  so  spicy,  and  they  fit  so  well, 

A  clown  who  puts  them  on  becomes  a  swell. 

Sheeney.  But  see  this  paletot  from  the  shop  of  Snob, 

Ain’t  that  a  bargain,  Gents,  for  twenty  bob  ? 

Meeting  a  cove  who  wore  one  some  days  since, 

“  The  Duke  ”  exclaimed  “  Hullo  !  ’ow  are  you  Prince.”  ? 
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Smouchy.  His  Royal  Highness,  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Of  whom  the  Morning  Post  tells  pretty  tales, 

Declares,  when  he  commands  the  nation’s  ship, 

His  Coronation  Togs  shall  come  from  Snip. 

Sheeney.  Our  gracious  Queen  (it’s  fact)  was  heard  to  say 
To  Lady  Jocelyn  on  a  levee  day, 

“  Fanny,  my  love,  ’twould  be  a  right  good  job 
If  all  my  Court  were  rigged  out  by  that  Snob.” 

Smouchy.  No  gent  who’s  dressed  by  Snip  can  fail  to  v.  in 
Some  splendid  gal,  pothething  lots  of  tin. 

Snip’s  vestments  excommunicate  an  air 
Which  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to  the  fair. 

Sheeney.  But  all  Snob’s  customers  at  once  are  known 
By  a  slapupishness  that’s  quite  his  own — 

The  females  say  of  his  spruce  clients  “  Oh, 

I  wish  I’d  some  such  stunner  for  my  beau  !” 

Smouchy.  But  ladies  whisper,  “  Deal  with  Snip,  love,  do, 
Or  demmed  if  I  keep  company  with  you.” 

Sheeney.  The  spicy  Guardsman  and  the  swell  M.P. 

All  take  a  pride  in  Snob’s  prime  toggery  ; 

Prince  George  of  Cambridge  let  this  maxim  fall, 

“  Snob’s  clothes,  my  pippins,  or  no  clothes  at  all.” 

Smouchy.  Charles  Dickens  (Boz)  has  oft  been  heard  to  swear 
Had  he  known  Snip’s,  he’d  a-took  Pickwick  there. 

Sheeney.  Sir  Edward  George  Earie  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton 
Prefers  Snob’s  works  to  all  that  he  has  written. 

Smouchy.  Snip’s  things,  likewise,  are  warranted  to  last, 
Their  colours  being,  like  their  wearers,  fast. 

Sheeney.  But  Snob’s  in  this  here  point  likewise  outvie 
Like  English  colours,  his  can  never  fly. 

Man  in  the  Moon.  Abate  the  nuisance  ;  cease  the  nasal  strain 
Let  each  his  gaudy  trumpery  retain. 

I  doubt  which  pours  his  puffs  iu  foulest  floods — 

You,  Vulgar  Waistcoat ;  or  you,  Copper  Studs. 
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But  one  thing’s  certain — you’ve  both  worked  so  well 
With  slang  advertisements— Oh  yes,  they  tell — 

That  gentlemen  would  rather  walk  in  rags 
Than  dream  their  clothes  had  touched  your  master’s  bags*: 
So  keep  your  Houndsd itch  muck  and  hook-nosed  Muse, 
For  flunkies,  snobs,  cads,  shopboys,  gents,  and  Jews. 


SELECTIONS'  FROM  THE  BAND  AND  CHORUS  OF  HER  MAJESTY*S 

THEATRE. 


Oulinary. — The  only  dish  the  French  can’t  cook.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  goose. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


)w  Ready,  price  15s.,  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  illustrated  with  twenty-eight  brilliant 

steel  plates  by  S.  P.  Fletcher, 

)  OWLAND  BRADSHAW  ;  his  Straggles  ami  Adventures  on 

A/  the  way  to  Fame.  By  the  Author  of  “  Raby  Rattler.’* 

Sherwood  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries-. 

“Its  spirited  delineations  of  character  and  well-wrought  humorous  sketches  are 
;11  conceived  and  well  execnted.  ...  If  carried  out  as  begun,  ‘  Rowland 
•adshawJ  will  deserve  the  popularity  we  doubt  not  he  will  speedily  attain.’ — 
estminster  Retieic. 

“  It  reminds  us  favourably  of  Fielding.  This  is  high  praise,  but  we  intend  it 
be  such.’ Weekly  Times. 

“As  a  painter  of  character  in  real  life  the  author  stands  out  a  literary 
wland.” — Manchester  Advertiser. 

A  GIFT  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIC  ’ 

1  SPLENDID  CHART  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  BEAU- 

X.  TIFULLY  COLOURED,  and  presenting  a  complete  Synopsis  of  the  Great 
orks  on  this  subject,  will  be  given  gratis,  in  the  course  of  October,  to  the  Au- 
ial  Subscribers  to  the 

PHARMACEUTICAL  TIMES  AND  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

)  Chemist,  Druggist,  Medical  Practitioner,  or  Man  of  Science;  should  be  with- 
t  this  superb  Chart,  which,  containing  the  very  latest  results  of  chemical  re- 
irehes,  gives,  in  one  view,  the  colour,  nature,  properties,  and  reactions  of 
erybase,  acid,  and  salt  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  WILL  BEGIN 

xt  Saturday,  October  2,  when  Papers,  Contributions,  and  Lectures  (many 
hlv  illustrated)  will  be  published  from  Professor  LIEBIG.  DUMAS,  MULDER, 
UNDE,  URL,  HOFFMAN.  MILLER,  R0US6ELL.  JOHNSTON.  GTJY,  HERA- 
1TH,  MULLER.  AYRES.  HUNT,  SCOFFERN,  ANSI'ED,  LOUYET, 
STHEBY.  SOUBEIRAN,  and  the  most  eminent  Cliemi-ts  abroad  and  at  home. 
Every  fact  tearing  on  Cnemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Plrvsits,  is  care  fully  noticed 
d  commented  upon  in  “The  Pharmaceutical  Times,”  which  consists  of  seventy- 
o  quarto  columns  of  closely-printed  information,  price  5d  ;  tor  twelvemonths, 
Is.  Od. 

James  Anoersteiw  Cakfrae,  49,  Essex-street,  Strand. 

^  II  K  A  R  ()  M  A  T  I  C  R  E  G  I*:  N  E  R  A  T  O  R . 

An  Essential  Spirit  discovered  by  William  Grimstone,  Herbary,* Hig-hgate. 
e  only  article  that  has  proved  itself  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
ri  Gentry,  for  the  Growth  and  Preservation  of  the  Human  Hair. 

No  Lady  or  Gentleman  should  l>e  without  his  Pamphlet,  published  at  Id.,  for- 
rded  through  the  Post  for  two  Postage  Stamps.  Contains  two  plates  and  varf- 
s  other  matter,  also  Testimonials  of  undoubted  authority ! 
rhe  Aromatic  Regenerator  sold  in  Triangular  Bottles,  at  4s.,  7s.,  and  I  Is. 
:h  ;  the  1  Is.  size  contains  four  of  the  4s.  size,  and  through  the  Post  will  be  12s. 
e  Pamphlet  inclosed  with  every  Bottle,  and  bearing  William  Grimstone’s  signa¬ 
ge  under  Mrs.  Weekley’s  letter,  at  page  11,  edition  47. 

All  Letters  direct  to  W.  Grimstone,  Herbiry,  Highgate,  near  London. 

?.S.  The  Aromatic  Regenerator  is  amost  Refreshing  Perfume,  possessetfof  man!  - 
3  virtues ;  it  prevents  the  Hair  falling  off  or  turning  grey  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
■es  Headache,  or  Fits  ;  it  Strengthens  the  Ilair,  giving  it  a  brilliancy  that  no 
er  article  can  produce. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT  CAUTION. 

A  ROWLAND  &  SON,  20,  Hatton-Garden,  London,  beg 
•  to  Caution  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  against  being  misled  by  the  attempts 
of  some  Shopkeepers,  who,  to  compounds  of  their  own  manufacture  give  the  titles 
of  “Macassar  Oil,”  “  Kalydor,”  and  “  Obonto” — some  under  the  implied 
sanction  of  Royalty,  and  the  Government  Departments,  with  similar  attempts  at 
Deception,  while  they  copy  the  Labels,  Bills,  Advertisements,  and  Testimonials, 
(substituting  fictitious  Names  and  Addresses  for  the  real)  of  the  Original  Prepara¬ 
tions.  The  only  Genuine  “Macassar  Oil,”  “  Kalydor,”  and  “  Odonto,”  are 
“  ROWLANDS.”  and  the  Wrapper  of  each  bears  the  Name  of  “  ROWLANDS,  ” 
preceding  that  of  the  Article,  with  their  Signature  at  the  foot,  in  Red  Ink,  thus — 

“  A.  ROWLAND  &  SON.” 

Sold  by  them,  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


KING’S  RESPIRATORY  LOZENGES. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  the  Proprietors  introduced  them  in  their 
own  locality,  viz.,  the  Towns  of  Derby,  Sheffield,  Newark,  Nottingham,  and  their 
Neighbourhoods,  and  the  immediate  good  resulting  from  their  use.  rapidly  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  a  deserved  celebrity.  It  is  a  remedy  become  so  popular  where 
known,  that  to  all  persons  complaining  of  COLD,  COUGH,  ASTHMA,  &c.,  &c., 
the  listener  to  the  complaint  generally  replies,  “  Oh,  try  a  Box  of  KING’S  RES¬ 
PIRATORY  LOZENGES,  and  you  will  soon  be  all  right  again.” 

The  Proprietors  of  the  LOZENGES,  from  having  so  long  witnessed  their  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  in  all  cases  where  a  fair  trial  has  been  made,  have  determined  to  give 
them  a  more  extended  introduction,  and  they  feel  assured  that  in  so  doing,  they 
will  afford  a  Remedy  for  some  of  the  most  distressing  Complaints  which  afflict 
Humanity. 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION.— Particularly  observe  the  GOVERNMENT  STAMP, 
which  is  pasted  round  each  Box,  and  on  which  is  engraved,  in  WHITE  LETTERS 
on  a  RED  ground,  the  name  GEORGE  B.  KING. 

In  Boxes,  at  is.  lfd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  Tin  Cases,  11s.,  with  Full  Directions. 

London  Wholesale  Agents:— Barclay  &  Sons,  Farringdon  Street ;  Sutton 
&  Co.,  Bow  Church-yard ;  Edwards,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard ;  and  Sanger, 
150,  Oxford  Street.  Sold  also  by  all  Chemists,  Booksellers,  and  Medicine  Vendors 
in  the  Kingdom. 


A  CURE  FOR  INDIGESTION  AND  DISORDERED 
STOMACHS,  BY  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Persons  whose  stomachs  have 
been  disordered  for  years,  occasioned  either  by  sedentary  habits,  injurious 
climates,  or  an  usual  delicate  state  of  health,  and  can  obtain  no  real  relief,  may 
be  permanently  cured  by  using  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS,  and  greatly  benefited 
after  the  first  two  or  three  doses.  This  fine  medicine  is  known  to  be  superior  to 
all  others  for  Liver  Complaints,  or  where  there  is  Weakness,  Languor,  or  Debility, 
as  in  every  case  it  imparts  Strength  and  Vigour,  and  this  so  quickly  as  even  to 
astonish  the  most  unbelieving :  it  may  safely  be  taken  at  all  times  and  at  all  ages. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  HOLLOWAY’S  Establishment,  244, 
STRAND,  Loudon. 


BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  AUTHOR¬ 
ITIES,  MR.  CRINDLE  IS  ORDERED 
TO  BE  SEARCHED  :  WHEN  THE 
GENDARME  FINDS — 


FIRSTLY  :  A  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  CORK. 


9th  Dhlrict 


0  /p  Chalk  Firm 

^  618 

this  ticket  clears  except  as  the 
act  is  otherwise  directed 
Holloway,  Chalk  farm 
Hampstead  read.  Balls  peed 
Maiden  lane, Pan cra,s,Park  &( 
k  all  bars  on  this  district 


Item.  A  TURNPIKE  ticket. 


Item.  SOME  CIGAR  LIGHTS. 


BY  CHANCE,  LOOKING  INTO  THE 
COURT- YARD  OF  THE  HOTEL,  HE 
FANCIES  HE  SEES  THE  SHADOW 
OF  THE  STOUT  PROPRIETOR, 


WHICH  SO  ALARMS  HIM  THAT  HE 
MAKES  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE  BY 
THE  ROOF. 


TO  ENSURE  A  SAFER  FOOTING  HE 
TAKES  OFF  HIS  BOOTS,  AND 
DROPS  THEM  DOWN  A  CHIMNEY  *, 


mm  to  awra. 


Item.  A  PENNY,  SOME  BISCUIT 
CRUMBS,  A  THEATRICAL  CHECK, 
A  KEY,  A  TOOTHPICK,  AND  ONE 
GLOVE. 


THESE  THINGS  NOT  BEING 
TREASONABLE,  MR.  CRINDLE 
IS  LIBERATED  TO  ENCOUNTER 
THE  TOUTERS  FROM  THE 
OPPOSITION  HOTELS, 


WHO  CHASE  HIM  ALL  ABOUT  THE  TOWN,  UNTIL  HE  TAKES 
REFUGE  IN  THE  HOTEL  DE  l’uNIYERS. 


BY  WHICH  THEY  FALL  ,INTO  THE  SOUP 
CAULDRON  OF  A  PRIVATE  FAMILY,  AND 
ARE  STB  WED  INTO  POTAGE. 


MR.  CRINDLE,  HOWEVER,  GETS  A  PLACE 
IN  THE  BANQUETTE  OF  THE  CALAIS 
DILIGENCE, 


I 

i 


PERFECTLY  IGNORANT,  AS  MAY  BE 
CONCEIVED,  THAT  THE  STOUT  PRO¬ 
PRIETOR  IS  IN  THE  ROTONDE. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


©ur  dfltgfjt  bntf)  IJuitcf). 


Up!  up!  thou  dreary  Hunchback!  Ere  her  diamond  stud,  theSus 
Stick  in  Aurora’s  habit-shirt,  there’s  business  must  be  done. 

The  saucy  stars  are  winking  at  the  planets  on  their  beat — 

Up  !  thou  hast  grovelled  long  and  low — a  change  will  be  a  treat. 
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Up,  up  !  but  first,  as  Christian  cast  his  pack — so  Bunyan  tells, 

(Not  that  thou’st  much  of  Christian)  —  cast  away  thy  cap  and  bells  ? 
And  hush  thy  idiot  cackle-cry  !  thy  clumsy  staff  resign  . 

Thou  surely  dost  not  think  to  rise  with  such  a  staff  as  thine. 

And  now  away.  Still  not  away  ?  What  clog  forbids  our  start  ? 
What  is  that  weight  thou  claspest  against  what  should  be  thy  heart  ? 
Ay,  as  we  deemed,  ’tis  Cant,  foul  Cant — thine  unforsaken  leaven' — 
Deem’stthou  such  mockery  may  mount  and  cleave  its  way  to  Heaven  ? 

Now  up  at  last  !  Ay,  now  we  rise  ;  but  whence  thy  wild  amaze  ? 
Why,  Punch,  we  are  but  rising  as  thou  didst  in  other  days, 

Before — but  see  below  us  London’s  myriad  roofs  and  towers  : 

That  diagram  shall  illustrate  this  homily  of  ours. 

Thou  hast  wondered,  with  a  stupid  wonder,  why  thy  doom  is  near — 
Why  slowly,  but  as  surely,  thou  hast  lost  the  public  ear  ; 

Whereat  displeased  (although  thyself  hast  ear  enough  and  more) 
Know’st  not  that  thou  art  reckoned  ’twixt  a  bully  and  a  bore  ? 

We’ll  clear  thy  brain.  Look  westerly.  See  where  yon  Palace 
stands  , 

Stains  of  the  mud  flung  there  by  thee  are  on  thy  dirty  hands. 

We  will  not  brand  thee  Atheist — we  know  thou  dread’st  that  sting — 
Yet,  vaunting  loud  thy  “  fear  of  God,”  how  “  honourest  thou  the 
King  ?” 

A  thousand  churches  heavenward  point  a  thousand  tapering  spires , 
Proofs  of  the  honest  working  faith  of  our  much  slandered  sires  ; 
From  aged  priest  in  mitre,  to  the  youngest  chanter  there, 

Whom  has  thy  scoff,  so  nobly  safe,  had  the  scant  grace  to  spare  ? 

Below  us  still,  old  Hunchback,  mark  what  stately  Hall  appears — 
There  meet  the  Lords,  whose  titles  blaze  down  the  long  roll  of  years . 
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To  chide  their  faults,  their  follies  check,  were  good  man's  work  at 
need  ; 

But  thou  hast  hurled  blind  scorn  on  all  without  remorse  or  heed. 

Less  need  to  pause  o’er  lesser  sins,  o’er  scandal  random-flung  ; 

O’er  gird  and  sneer  unmeet  for  pen — scarce  pardoned  to  the  tongue. 
Or,  chief,  o’er  what  old  England  loathes  —  O!  may  she  loathe 
alway — 

Thine  ignorance  of  what  she  calls  in  homely  word  “  Fair  Play.” 

Less  need  to  pause  o’er  fantasies,  whined  in  Utopian  tune, 
Engendered  mid  tobacco  clouds — baptised  in  the  spittoon. 

Or  thy  blacksmiths,  poacher  patriots,  whipped  apostles,  and  the  like ; 
Ilads’t  been  content  with  trash  like  this — we  had  ne’er  been  “  moved 
to  strike.” 

Back  !  foolish  Hunchback,  to  the  course  that  whilom  made  thy  fame. 
Back  !  to  thy  lawful  quarry,  to  thy  Jove-appointed  game. 

Shoot  folly  as  it  flies  ;  but  shoot  it  with  the  arrowy  joke — 

Not  with  a  brazen  blunderbuss,  all  bellow  and  black  smoke. 

Give  us,  once  more,  the  playful  wit  that  notched  the  legal  saw — 
That  sparkles  o’er  Hume’s  History  now,  as  once  o’er  Blackstone’s 
law. 

Give  us  the  truthful,  social  sketch,  drawn  by  Titmarshian  skill, 
With  colour  bright  as  Dickens’s,  and  pencil  keener  stilL 

Give  us  the  shower  of  quip  and  crank  ;  the  whimsy  and  the  wile. 
Murder  vain  Fashion’s  shapeless  brood,  but  murder  with  a  smile. 
Poison  the  rats  of  Westminster  with  Hamlet’s  poisoned  jest 
And  stab,  as  once  Ilarmodius  stabbed,  with  steel  in  myrtle  dressed. 

Then  shall  swart  newsmen  cease  to  curse,  returning  half  thy  quires; 
Then  with  thy  sheets  pale  publishers  shall  cease  to  feed  their  fires; 
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Then  shall  thy  sale  be  reckoned,  Punch,  by  number,  not  by  weight; 
Nor  inside  trunks,  nor  outside  cheese,  shalt  linger,  as  of  late. 

Do  this,  and  we  may  yet  be  friends — else,  guerra  al  enchillo. 

Adieu — see  where  thy  lov’d  canaille  has  spread  thy  kennel  pillow.” 
He  drops — as  blacksmith  Vulcan  dropped  from  Zeus’s  heavenly 
turret, 

Hut  heavier,  rather — carrying  bosh  by  maundering  blacksmith 
Burritt. 


CITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Seen  is  the  pressure  in  the  Money  Market  that  all  the  jokes  perpe¬ 
trated  on  ’Change  have  been  found  to  be  perfectly  flat.  We  regret 
to  add  that  Mr.  Twitters  has  been  absolutely  compelled  to 
stop  payment.  His  tailor  and  bootmaker  have  received  circulars 
to  that  effect.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  communication  from 
his  landlord,  bearing  upon  the  sale  of  certain  articles  of  furniture, 
Mr.  Twitters  was  induced  to  resume  payments  to  a  limited  extent 
the  same  afternoon.  Mr.  Twitters,  we  have  the  best  authority  for 
saying,  stated  to  his  laundress  that  the  immediate  cause  of  sus¬ 
pension  was  the  unprecedented  price  of  gold  at  Hamburg. 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  Bank  has  not  come  forward  to 
Mr.  Twitters's  relief ;  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twitters  offered  to  wait  upon  the  Governor 
and  Court  of  Directors,  as  a  deputation  from  their  own  household ; 
and  with  this  view  had  prepared  copious  details  relative  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Money  Market,  the  Eoreign  Exchanges, 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank,  together  with  a  short  review  of 
the  financial  history  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  he, 
(Mr.  Twitters)  would  be  much  convenienced  by  the  loan  of  £20 — 
that  corporation  has  not  made  or  manifested  any  intention  of 
making  the  advance  prayed  for.  Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  Peel’s 
Currency  Bill. 
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FROM  OUR  FOREIGN  ARTIST. 


AS  we  find  the  Max  in  the  Moon  goes  just  as 
well  upon  the  French  railways  as  it  does  upon 
the  English  ones,  we  have  made  an  engagement 

with  a  talented  young 
artist,  now  residing  in 
Paris,  to  supply  us 
from  time  to  time  with 
pictorial  jokes  that 
might  be  particularly 
interesting  to  the 
French  reader.  His 
first  efforts  have  not 
been  very  happy  ;  as 
from  a  wish  to  com¬ 
bine  the  humour  of 
tiie  pate  of  st.  clou.  two  languages,  he  has 

missed  both  by  falling  into  a  bad  medium, 
between  French  and  English.  We  will  take  care, 
however,  that  a  mistake  like  this  does  not  occur 
again. 


DENOTEMENT  OF  “  THE  BOTTLE,”  AT 
THE  VICTORIA  THEATRE. 


rincipal  character.  And 
from  this  sad  story  learn 
that  intoxication  ever 
ends  in  misery. 

Gallery  Audience • 
Brayvo-o-o !  Now,  Bill, 
come  and  have  a  quar¬ 
tern. 


THE  TO UIl  DE  NAIL 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  AT  THE  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT. 


EEING  that  it  was 
considered  incum¬ 
bent  upon  everybody 
not  to  be  found  in 
London  last  month, 
we  determined  upon 
leaving  town.  We 
did  not  know  at  first 
where  to  go  to.  We 
had  mounted  Mont 
Blanc,  and  rambled 
along  the  Rhine — 
bought  rubbish  on  the 
Rigi  and  coral  charms  in  .Corsica — valsed  at 
Vienna  and  done  nothing  at  Naples  ;  in  fact, 
could  have  written  off  a  Handbook  to  Every¬ 
where  on  the  shortest  notice.  So  we  made  a 
circle  of  imaginary  places,  one  day  at  dessert, 
with  a  grape  for  Italy,  a  date  for  Constantinople, 

a  fig  for  the  Levant,  an 
apple  for  Normandy,  and 
so  on.  Then  we  spun  a 
knife  to  see  whereat  it 
would  stop.  It  missed 
all  our  localities,  but 
pointed  to  a  plate  of 
cracknels.  This  looked 
like  the  finger  of  destiny, 
and  we  decided  upon  the 

A  YATCHING,  OR  YACHTING  Isle  of  Wight. 

MAN. 
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By  the  South  AVestern  Railway  it  is  but  a  few  hours’  journey' thi¬ 
ther,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  saw  us  at  Ryde. 

The  first  object  of  curiosity  is  Ryde  Pier,  which  is  several  days’ 
ourney  in  length,  and  placed  up  on  end  would  reach  to  the  moon. 
Its  end  is  sometimes  reached  by  travellers:  and  along  it  are  differ¬ 
ent  stations  for  resting  at  night.  On  the  end  of  the  pier  we  saw 

A  YATCHING,  OR  YACHTING  MAN. 

(We  have  spelt  the  word  both  ways,  for  we  never  yet  knew 
which  was  the  proper  one.)  This  is  an  amusement  extensively  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  consists  in  going  out  to  sea  for  a  day 
or  two,  getting  very  sick,  stifling  in  berths  when  you  might  have 
been  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  then  coming  home  again  ^disgusted. 

To  walk  about  Ryde,  people  should  practice  for  some  weeks  on 
the  smooth  side  of  the  pyramids,  or  the  roof  of  a  house,  before 
going  there.  For  by  the  following 


VIEW  OF  UNION-STREET,  RYDE, 
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may  be  seen  the  perils  that  attend  a  promenade  in  the  principal 
thoroughfare.  The  chief  shops  are  for  the  sale  of  old  Indian  and 
China  curiosities,  huge  jars,  carved  boxes,  and  marble  vases,  with  other 
things'that  people  going  for  a  few  days  to  the  sea-side  are  likely 
to  buy.  The  stock  must  be  immense,  as  they  have  been  for  years 
“  Selling  off.”  Shopping  is  equally  as  hazardous  as  merely  strolling, 
when  this 


SINGULAR  POSITION  OF  THE  SHOPS  IN  UNION-STREET 

is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  well  called  Hyde,  for  Nature  has 
done 'everything  she  could  to  prevent  a  walk.  The  bathing  is  in 
what  chemists  call  “a  sand  bath,”  and  reminds  one  of  Gravesend 
without  the  mud. 

When  wre  had  seen  the  lions  of  Hyde,  which  takes  three  mimUf  s, 
we  went  in  a  real  old  fourhorse  coach  to  the  back  of  the  island  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather, 
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OUR  VIEW  OF  THE  SCENERY 


was  ["confined  to  what  we  have  represented.  However,  we  were 
told,  whilst  they  stopped  at  Shanklin,  that  we  had  time  to  run 
round  and  see  “The  Chine,”  which  we  took  to  be  a  sort  of  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Hog’s  Back,  on  the  old  Portsmouth  Road.  “You’ll 
get  there  very  easily,”  said  our  guide;  and  so  ive  did,  for  the  s  eep 
clay  path  was  as  slippery,  with  the  rain,  as  a  slant  of  ice;  and,  los¬ 
ing  our  footing,  this  is 


HOW  WE  GOT  DOWN  TO  TIIE  CIIINE. 
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We  then  waded  along  a  part  of  the  island  that  appears  to  have 
cracked,  and  came  to  the  great  point,  which  is 


THE  SHANKLIN  CATAEACT 


— a  fall  of  water  very  like  that 
from  a  careless  waterspout- 
When  you  have  seen  this,  you  go 
back  again,  or  inspect  the  works 
of  nature  and  art  at  the  Museum. 
The  staple  production  of  the 
Island  is  sand ;  the  natives  do 
everything  with  it,  even  to  draw¬ 
ing  pictures;  and  some  they  put 
in  glass  bottles,  in  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  with  a  view  of  the 
Needles  in  the  middle — those 
Needles  which  ships,  at  times,  find 
it  so  difficult  to  thread.  This 


ISLE  OF  'WIGHT  SAND  TOT 
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furnishes  reflection  for  the  whole  journey,  as  to  how  the  sand  gets 
in;  and  when  you  bring  it  home,  in  your  carpet-bag,  you  readily 
see  how  it  gets  out.  You  take  some  of  it  unconsciously  to  bed 
with  you,  in  your  linen,  and  a  lively  night  is  the  result. 

When  you  have  seen  enough  of  Shanklin  you  go  on  to  "Vent- 
nor,  which  is  a  place  very  like  Park  Village  gone  to  the  sea-side. 
From  memory  we  reproduce  our 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  VENTXOK. 


It  is  a  great  place  for  invalids  ;  and  there  are  numberless  lodgings, 
n  announcing  which  the  taste  of  the  natives  is  displayed.  One 
was  like  this  : 


A  D  TS 

gAlARTMEN 


It  was  at  an  undertaker’s — a  cheerful  place  for  an  invalid  !  Ad 
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appropriate  inscription,  “A 
large  collection  of  shells,” 
was  on  the  next  house.  We 
could  imagine  the  undertaker's 
sending  up  to  his  lodger  to 
know  “  if  anything  was 
wanted  ?”  and  we  could  fancy, 
according  to  custom,  what  an 
adept  he  would  be  at  screwing 
them  down.  We  next  walked 
on  to  St.  Lawrence  —  the 
smallest  church  in  the  world. 


As  the  coach  goes  back  again/rom 
this  spot  we  returned  to  Kyde,  and  at 
once  over  to  Portsmouth.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  is 
marked  by  buoys  ;  and  the  faith 
placed  in  them  by  the  sailors  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  the  popular 
expression 


N 

it 


“  I  BELIEVE  YOU  MY  BUOY !  ” 
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THE  ART  MANUFACTURES. 

We  like  Mr.  Felix  Summerly  ;  and  it  is  always  to  a  man’3  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  liked  by  us.  In  proof  thereof,  we  present  Mr.  Felix 
with  the  following  hints  for  Messrs.  Bell,  Redgrave,  and  the  other 
artists,  who  are  aiding  him  in  his  praiseworthy  attempt  to  make 
useful  things  look  pretty. 

An  Author's  Inkstand.  A  Printer’s  Devil,  holding  a  cup,  on 
which  is  Tempus  fugit ,  and  a  scroll  proceeding  from  his  mouth 
inscribed 

Any  Copy  for  the  “  Man  in  the  Moon.  ” 

Handle  for  a  Birch  Rod.  Fancy  portrait  of  King  Solomon.  On 
the  head  of  the  screw  which  holds  together  the  twigs,  “  Spare  not— 
spoil  not." 

Dramatists  Paper  Weight.  The  Decalogue — Commandment  No. 
VIII  in  bold  relief,  and  coloured. 

Conductor's  Baton.  A  figure  of  Time.  Motto,  “You  have  beat  me 
badly — one  of  these  days  I'll  beat  you.” 

Professed  Philanthropist's  Inkstand.  A  bust  of  Gall. 

Sun  Dial,  Timon,  pointing  to  the  legend  of  the  Fair  Weather 
Friend. 

Rouge  Pot.  A  hollow  heart,  wearing  a  mask.  Legend,  “  I  wish 
you’d  blush  for  yourself.” 

Love  Letter  Case.  A  fire  place.  Legend,  “  Tutissimus.” 

Memorandum  Book.  Obverse,  portrait  of  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
Reverse,  “I’ll  put  that  down.”  Clasp,  “  Somebody’s  looking.” 

Pincushion.  Figure  of  Perseverance.  Legend,  “  I  carry  all  my 
points.” 


Cockney  Axiom. — After  people  ’ave  visited  the  ’aunts  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  they  usually  visit  their  uncles. 
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THE  PALACE  AT  FUNCHAL,  AND  THE 
BOX  AT  THE  HAYMAEKET, 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the  consummate 
generalship  of  the  Queen  Dowager.  The  legitimate  is  in  the 
ascendant.  We  shall  soon  expect  the  revival  of  chain  armour  at 
evening  parties,  and  the  burning  of  witches  at  Assizes — and  the 
Haymarket  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  homes  of  the  legitimate. 
Well,  the  Queen  Dowager  being  a  very  respectable  lady,  likes  to 
patronise  what  other  respectable  people  admire.  She,  therefore, 
takes  a  box  at  the  Haymarket.  But  the  Queen  Dowager  being  a 
person  endowed  with  common  sense,  takes  care  not  to  secure  her 
box  at  the  Haymarket  until  she  has  secured  her  berth  on  board  the 
Howe ,  and  is  under  way  for  Madeira.  The  Queen  Dowager  is  in 
the  right.  She  will  patronise  the  legitimate  in  the  distance.  To 
pay  for  the  representation  of  the  fine  old  comedies  may  be  endurable, 
but  to  see  them  is  quite  another  thing.  Queen  Adelaide  has  a  just 
perception  of  the  difference  between  duty  and  pleasure.  Her  sense 
of  one  makes  her  rent  a  box  at  a  theatre.  Her  sense  of  the  other 
induces  her  to  quit  the  country  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
made  any  use  of.  Business  first  and  enjoyment  after  ;  and  so  the 
Queen  that  was,  draws  a  cheque  in  favour  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster — for  his  entertainments — and  then  starts  off  to  be  out  of 
their  way.  Of  all  the  funny  ideas  of  patronage  extant,  the  Queen 
Dowager’s  is  the  funniest. 

Affecting  Incident. — The  veteran  Braham  dropped  into  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  the  other  night.  Eor  some  minutes  he  gazed 
with  looks  of  affectionate  remembrance  on  the  well  worn  flats  which 
have  so  long  done  duty — now  as  Macbeth’s  castle,  anon  as  Lady 
Teazle’s  drawing-room — one  season  as  the  salon  in  “  Don  Caesar  de 
Bazan,”  the  next  as  the  Count’s  bed-room  in  “  Sonnambula,”  until 
at  last,  with  the  tear  of  sensibility  evoked  by  these  touching  me¬ 
morials  of  the  past,  trickling  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  the  great,  but 
for  the  moment  subdued,  vocalist,  broke  with  a  faltering  voice  into 
the  well-known 

“  Scenes  of  my  youth,  once  more  I  behold  you.” 
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LUNAR  LATIN. 

The  gentleman  who  has  been  professing  in  the  Latin  Chair  ot 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  is  now  gone  to 
practice  in  a  better  neighbourhood.  The  College  having  consulted 
us  as  to  his  successor,  we  did  ourselves  the  honour  of  despatching 
the  following  reply  : — 

“  Yir  Luna  gratulationes  suas  ad  pueros  Regis  Coliegii  mittit. 

Vir  Luna  literam  stupidam  qucerentem  consilium  ejus  de  suc- 
cessore  prsestantissimi  viri,  nuper  defunct?,  recepit. 

Yir  Luna,  non  est  Aberdoniensis,  laus  Deo,  et  quid  negotium  est 
ejus  non  videt. 

Yir  Luna,  semper  curat  negotium  ejus,  et  alios  curare  negotium 
eorum  permittit,  lex  aurea  quam  ad  pueros  Aberdonienses  com- 
mendat. 

Yir  Luna,  si  Regis  Collegium,  doctores,  professores,  proctores, 
bedelli,  fcauri-canes,  et  omnes  pueri,  et  etiam  omnes  Aberdonienses, 
in  area  Davidii  Jonesii  essent,  minime  curat. 

Yir  Luna,  nunquam  minus,  multo,  miratur,  ullam  dubitationem 
audire  materia,  Homo  pecunire  eorum  (si  ullam  habent)  iste  later 
regularis,  Dominus  Filius  Douallii  Professor  Hebraicus,  est.  Itaque 
alius  electus  erit,  Vir  opinatur. 

Grucis  Area.  DiesJovis.” 

But  we  are  happy  to  add  that  our  suspicion  was,  for  once,  un¬ 
founded,  Mr.  Me.  Douall,  not  without  a  contest  however,  having 
been  elected. 


MELANCHOLY. 

What’s  the  difference  between  Epsom  Spring  Races  and  a 
Comet  ? 

One’s  a  Meet  there — and  the  other’s  a  Meet  here . 
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'Eist  53emauntfes 

$?e  ^ffonlif  33ofce. 

f  Pierc  brgymieit)  yc  Demauntics  Joyous, 
ye  serontic  holtc  fEmpryntetr  at  iionbcm. 
in  (franc  (f?ouvt,  jfletestrete,  for  ye 
/Ban  in  yc  /-Boone;  anti  sometyme 
toil?  to  jB aster  straggles  tjts 
frten&s  by  ye  faretc  fellotoe 
tofjen  tuning  at  ye  gootmtnn 
Pi  runnings  ne^t  yc  plates 
fjouse  m  ye  pjaiemarfect 
Uutf)  metric  rfjrrc 
an3  Iu3tic  tipple, 
ft  D.  1847. 

Demaunde.  If  a  cowc  so  fix  her  tail  in  a  barn  door  that  she  maie 
not  move,  then  what  learned  science  does  she  remynde  one  of?  R. 
Part  of  a-cowe-sticks.  ^  Deihaunde.  If  a  man  doe  lose  his  wyfe 
why  should  he  rvde  out  ?  R.  Because  he  has  a  sad’loss."  (wherebye 
is  meant  a  saddle-horse ,)  ^  Demaunde.  Why  is  an  epidemick  som- 
tyme  a  goode  boon  ?  R.  Because  a  fever  in  Englande  is  a  “  faver” 
n  Ireland  :  (wherebye  is  meant  favour.)  Demaunde.  If  I  send 
to  farmer  Dickon  his  sonne  for  extra  hands  to  help  me  at  ye  rye 
harveste^ftnd  he  return  me  a  skull,  why  dothe  he  still  ayde  me  ?  R. 
Because  he  sends  memento  mori,  (wherebyeis  notified  me  men  to  mow 
rye.)  Ha  !  ha !  ye  merrie  fellowe  !  Demaunde.  "What  seven 
wordys  ending  with  ye  same  letter  shall  make  a  word  of  four  ?  R. 
Ye  daies  of  ye  weeke  which  are  seven,  but  make  one  of  four,  which 
is  week.  Myfrende,  Mr.  W.  Lillie,  dothaffirme  he  hath  heard  a  better 
joke  than  this.  Demaunde.  Why  is  a  party  in  a  countrie  town 
like  ye  summer  tyde.  R.  Because  it  doth  bring  out  ye  flies 
(wherebye  is  meant  ye  vehicles  soe  called.) 
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THE  DEBARDEUR’S  RETURN. 


here’s  a  go  !  they've  put  up  the  CHAIN  :  THE  bell’s 
BROKEN,  THERE’S  NO  KNOCKER,  AND  THE  DEAF  SERVANT 
SLEEPS  IN  THE  BACK  ATTIC  !  !” 
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THE  MOATED  GRANGE  OUTDONE 

BY  TENNYSON'S  “MARIANA.” 

Scene. —  The  Hayviarket  Theatre.  Date — October  20. 

With  kindest  friends,  each  private-box 
Was  thickly  peopled,  one  and  all; 

The  busy  tongues  fell  af  the  knocks 
The  prompter  gave  against  the  wall. 

The  grand  tiers’  heads  look’d  old  and  strange, 
Unresting  was  boxkeeper’s  key 
For  those  who  something  came  to  see. 

Within  the  dismal  five  acts’  range. 

She  only  said,  “It  readeth  dreary; 

No  pathos  and  no  fun.” 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

Before  it  hath  begun..” 

Her  yawns  came  with  the  first  act  even; 

Her  yawns  came  ere  the  third  was  tried. 

She  had  been  listening  from  seven, 

With  nougat  to  praise,  nor  to  deride. 

After  the  friends  forgot  to  clap. 

Which  very  soon  they  ceased  to  do, 

She  drew7  the  box’s  curtains  too, 

And  thought,  “I’ll  take  a  little  nap.” 

She  only  said,  “The  play  is  dreary; 

No  pathos,  and  no  fun.” 

She  said,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary. 

I  would  mat  it  were  done.” 
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Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking,  she  heard  some  small  applause; 
The  drop  came  down  with  cheering  slight, 
But  Helen  Faucit  was  the  cause. 

Hard  by  an  author  gazed  a! way, 

Whose  doggish  pen,  with  snarling  bark, 
Waited  but  some  bright  speech,  to  mark 
That  five  dull  acts  were  still  a  play. 

She  only  said,  “The  play  is  dreary  ; 

No  pathos,  and  no  fun.” 

She  said,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  it  were  done.” 

And  ever,  when  he  heard  a  hand 
That  welcomed  some  poetic  ray, 

Upon  his  visage,  never  bland, 

She  saw  a  flicker  grimly  play. 

But  when  the  wit  ran  very  low, 

And  wise  ones  voted  it  a  sell, 

The  shadows  of  misgivings  fell 
Upon  his  head,  across  his  brow. 

She  only  said,  “  The  play  is  dreary  ; 

No  pathos,  and  no  fun, 

She  said,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  it  were  done.” 

The  hazy  nature  of  the  plot ; 

The  box  locks  clicking;  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  actors  on  the  stage 
The  prompter  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  povTer 
Which  could  get  acted  such  a  play, 
When  they  would  nothing  have  to  say 
To  pieces  of  the  present  hcur. 
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Then  said  she,  “  This  is  very  dreary ! 

This  must  not  be,”  she  said; 

“  Sooner  than  feel  again  so  weary, 
I’d  go  right  home  to  bed.” 


TECHNICAL. 

We  have  received  the  following  trifling  communication  to  the  Man 
in  the  Moon,  from  a  lunatic  musician  beneath  his  influence: — 
Why  is  the  officiating  clergyman  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
like  a  stop  in  general  use  amongst  organists  ? 

Because  he  is  a  Swell  Coupler. 

We  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing;  but,  candidly  speaking,  we 
never  heard  of  it.  However,  an  esteemed  authority  informed  us 
that  the  riddle  would  create  great  excitement  in  the  musical  world. 
We  confess  that  all  our  ideas  of  organs  are  limited  to  the  notion  of 
a  piano  sitting  in  a  thorough  draft. 


Analysis  of  Thames  Water. — Mr.  Faraday,  in  one  of  his 
recent  Lectures  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  stated  that  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  in  which  he  had  been  lately  engaged,  went 
to  show  that  the  component  parts  of  the  fluid,  erroneously  called 
water,  filling  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  were  as  follows  : — 


Pure  Mud 

...  •  •  * 

Three -sixths. 

Impure  Mud 

•  . . . 

...  Four-tenths. 

Essence  of  Dead  Dogs 

Ten -fifths. 

Scum 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Eight-ninths. 

Froth  ... 

• • •  ... 

Six-fourths 

Sediment 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Two-eighths 

Deposit 

•  .  .  •  •  • 

Twelve-elevenths 

Water  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

0 
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CHAUCER’S  DESCRIPTION  OE  A 

“COLEHEVERE” 

( From  a  Manuscript  found  in  an  old  Desk  belonging  to  the  Editor.) 

OR  wyth  ns  was  a  colehevere  also, 

That  forth  to  Canterbuy  wolde  ygo. 

Unkemped  were  hys  fceres  and  hys  "berde, 

Hys  fannetayle  hong  adoun  hys  bak  a  yerde. 

Hys  hondes  and  hys  fete  semed  al  to  large, 

A1  wras  hys  bodie  bigge  as  anie  barge  ; 

Stoute  weren  alle  hys  lymbes,  and  brode  hys  bakke 
A  surcote  hadde  hee  made  hym  of  a  sakke, 

To  kepen  hym  in  Apr’l  shoure’s  drie, 

Eor  costlewe  robes  he  cared  nat  a  flie  ; 

Hys  speche  wyth  othes  was  wel  y  garnyshed, 

Bot  litel  lerning  hadde  hee  yn  hys  hed  ; 

Save  of  hys  trade  wel  knewe  hee  alle  the  trykkes 
Of  fyllyng  up  the  sakkes  wyth  slates  and  brykkes, 

Of  selling  Bikir’s  coes  for  Wallesende, 

And  other  swiche  japes  withouten  ende  ; 

Which  merchauntes  useth  (the  foul  fend  hem  take.) 

Hys  visage  was  wyth  cole  ysmotred  blake, 

Eul  large  wyas  the  collir  of  hys  sherte, 

Tho  rude  he  was,  he  wolde  doe  noe  manne  herte  ; 

Bot  wyth  hys  frendes  wolde  hee  make  gode  chere, 

And  alle  hys  monie  spendedhee  in  beere  ; 

And  sotheley  hee  was  a  gode  felowe. 

*  *  *  *  * 


Why  is  Scotland  like  a  place  not  mentionable  to  ears  polite  ? 
Because  it  is  tbe  land  of  immortal  Barns 
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PARVUM  IN  MULTO. 

AN  INTELLECTUAL  DRAMA  IN  THREE  ACTS. 

EJECTED,  most  incomprehensibly,  at  the 
Haymarket,  but  now  offered  to  ail  Lovers  of 
High  Art. 

CHARACTERS. 

Sir  Wilfred,  True  worth,  Gilbert, 
Lady  Boscobel,  Flora,  Mabel, 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  10th  Century. 


ACT  I. 

Scene — A  Garden. 

Enter  Lady  Boscobel  and  Flora. 

Flora.  I  do  not  think  he  loves  thee. 

Lady.  Say  not  so, 

Audacious  ribald  ’neath  love’s  canopy ; 

The  butterfly  loves  not  the  pyramid 
On  which  old  Memnon  smiles  in  ecstacy, 

As  Wilfred  loves  me. 

Flora.  Still  he  does  not  write. 

Lady.  He  has  not  written  since  the  afternoon 
Of  yesterday — but,  oh  fie !  what  of  that  ? 

The  things  that  we  call  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 

Are  not  the  blossoms  of  love’s  calendar ; 

They  spring  not  from  that  everlasting  tree, 

On  which  the  sunbeams  dance  in  youthfulness. 

Flora.  Yet  thou  art  pale,  spite  of  these  trusting  words. 

Lady.  ’Twas  but  the  thought  of  last  December’s  snow 
Pass’d  through  my  mind  ;  the  which  thought  blanch’d  my  face. 

Enter  Gilbert. 

Gilbert.  A  letter,  lady.  [Exit. 

Lady.  In  his  writing,  too ! 
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I’ll  read — “  Dear  Boscobel — my  soul’s  best  haven  ! 

Thou  mild  eye’d  dove,  that  skims  the  morning  star"— 

Oh  j oy  unutterable — then  “  thine  own  Wilfred” — 

Yea — mine  own  Wilfred — oh  !  support  me  Flora, 

Excess  of  happiness  harms  too  much, 

And  banquets  on  the  thought  it  cherishes. 

Until  the  soul — I  mean  the  heart,  good  Flora — 

And  yet  in  love  the  soul  is  but  the  heart, 

Or  else  they  are  so  closely  intertwined, 

That  they  forget  the  primitive  decree, 

Which  made  them  two.  Support— support  me,  Flora. 

(. Faints — Curtain  falls.) 

ACT  II. 

A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  U  ilfred,  followed  by  j\±ubel  with  a  bashet  cf  Jlouei s. 

Mabel  Wilt  thou  buy  nought? 

Wilfred.  No,  no,  torment  me  not. 

The  poet’s  soul  makes  brighter  flow’rs  to  shine 
Than  these  poor  gawds  thou  vendest. 

Mabel.  Nav,  good  Sir, 

Despise  not  flow’rs — for  they  are  Nature’s  gifts, 

With  which  she  loves  to  wreath  the  joyous  lark, 

So  that  where’er  he  flies  he  scatters  roses. 

Wilfred.  I  did  not  know  that  fact— come,  what’s  the  price? 

Mabel.  This  cluster  costs  a  shilling— this  a  crown. 

Wilfred.  Oh  Mammon,  Mammon — e’en  the  simple  flow’r 
Aspires  to  ■wear  thy  chains,  and  banefully 
Rejoices,  when  it  knows  it  bears  a  price. 

Enter  Lady  Boscobel  unobserved. 

Mabel.  Thou  wilt  not  buy  of  me  ? 

Wilfred.  Thou  art  too  dear. 

Lady  (aside).  He  says  she  is  too  dear— false  hearted  Wilfred. 

Mabel  Alas!  alas- there’s  little  thrift  in  flow’rs. 
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Wilfred.  Then  I’ll  take  this — no  this,  not  that — the  cheapest, 

Ay,  still  our  fondness  for  the  gems  of  nature, 

May  dwell  in  concord  with  economy. 

Farewell !  thou  pretty  one. 

Mabel.  Sweet  sir,  farewell.  [Exit. 

Lady.  A  most  fond  parting  ( comes  forward).  So  my  faithful 
knight ! 

Perhaps,  Sir  Wilfred,  you  may  call  those  flow’rs  ? 

[. Pointing  to  bouquet. 

Wilfred.  Why,  sweetest,  as  I  speak  the  English  tongue, 
Perchance  I  may. 

Lady.  I  say  they  are  not  flow’rs. 

For  flow’rs  belong  to  nature’s  joyousness, 

Not  to  deep  grief.  I  tell  thee  they  are  serpents; 

Yes,  tiny  asps  that  ever  damn  themselves 

When  finding  nought  to  torture.  Thou,  that  bear’st  them. 

Thou  art  the  greatest  serpent  of  them  all. 

I  only  wonder  that  thou  dost  not  hiss. 

Wilfred  (whispers).  Hiss!  my  love,  don’t  be  uneasy,  there’ll  be 
hissing  soon  enough. 

Lady  (whispers).  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  not  wonder — only  think 
what  horrid  stuff !  * 

Wilfred.  Nay;  hear  me. 

Lady.  Hear  thee  !  Should  the  ears  be  wide, 

When  the  fond  heart  is  closed.  No;  hear  me,  Wilfred; 

Thy  views  of  love  are  not  akin  to  mine. 

Love  is  no  foolish  bird,  that  dreams  upon 

The  things  which  this  world  pampers  "with  delight. 

Love  is  no  butterfly  that  flaps  its  wings, 

Regardless  of  the  ruthless  scythe  of  Time; 

But  when  thou  seest  the  stars  that  shine  above, 

Rejoicing  in  their  own  eternity, 

Daring  the  eagle  in  his  boldest  flight, 

*  These  rhyming  lines  appear  to  express  the  private  sentiments  of  the  actors 
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Yet  shedding  balm  to  feed  old  Hybla’s  bees, 

Till,  rioting,  they  dream  of  honey-combs — 

Then  think  of  love — know  that  such  love  was  mine-, 

And  mourn  the  heart  that  thou  hast  ever  lost.  [ Bushes  off. 

Wilfred.  Lost!  lost! 

Then  perish  ev’ry  thought  of  earthly  bliss  ! 

But  yet,  methinks,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  [Exit. 


ACT  III. 

The  Garden. — Enter  Sir  Wilfred ,  followed  by  Trueworth.  Lady 
Boscobel  leaning  against  a  pedestal ,  unobserved. 

True.  Kuow’st  thou  the  cause  of  auger  ? 

Wilfred.  Rather  ask 

The  fisherman  the  causes  of  the  blast 
That  takes  his  boat  to  wide  immensity, 

And  makes  the  fishes  joyous.  I  designed 
To  greet  my  Boscobel  with  some  sweet  gift, 

That  should  not  cost  too  much;  and  so  I  bought 
A  posy. 

Lady  ( aside ).  Then  the  posy  was  for  me. 

Hence  vile  suspicions  ! 

Wilfred.  Now,  alas!  she’s  lost. 

Lady  (rushing  fuiward).  No,  no;  not  lost — except  in  love  to 
thee  ! 

For  that’s  a  deep  abyss,  in  which  the  soul 
Is  toss’d  and  toss’d,  and  finds  no  resting-place. 

Wilfred.  Oh,  rapture  !  rapture  !  nay,  look  up,  my  love, 

And  let  me  take  thine  eyes  for  two  sweet  pearls, 

Such  as  the  sword-fish  thirsts  to  smile  upon. 

Lady.  Thou  flatt’rest,  mine  own  Wilfred. 

Wilfred.  Flatter!  I! 

Can  flatt’ry  cluster  round  the  hyacinth, 

Mocking  its  fragrance?  No;  ’tis  truth  I  say. 

Lady.  And  nought  but  truth  we’ll  utter  from  this  day. 
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FACTS,  FUN,  FICTION,  AND  ON  BITS,  FOE  RAIL,  BOAT  , 

BUS,  AND  CAB. 

As  oar  contemporary  Chat  borrows  pretty  liberally  from  us,  we 
may  as  well  return  the  compliment,  and  glean  a  page  or  so  from 
him.  The  following  facts  are  struck  off  in  his  happiest  inventive 

vein: — 

Rossini  has  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Coal 

Hole.  He  is  to  sing  counter  tenor. 

The  tenacity  of  life  in  cats  is  remarkable.  We 

have  now  at  our  office  an  animal  which  was  taken  out  of  the  gas 
pipe  in  the  Strand,  when  that  thoroughfare  was  dug  up  the  other 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  creature  was  confined, 
or  how  it  entered  its  odoriferous  prison. 

Jenny  Lind  is  to  be  married  to  Joseph  Ady.  The 

bans  were  published  last  Sunday,  at  St.  Pusey  in  the  Weils. 

A  bine  shark — the  most  dangerous  species— was 

captured  last  week  in  the  Serpentine.  An  immense  number  of  but¬ 
tons  were  found  in  its  stomach,  many  of  which  have  been  recognised 
by  the  relatives  of  missing  individuals,  as  having  been  worn  by 
their  absent  friends. 

Mr,  Webster,  of  the  Hay  market,  is  a  man  of 
singular  personal  habits.  He  always  shaves  with  his  toes,  eats  his 
dinner  standing  upon  his  head,  and  every  time  he  comes  off  the 
stage,  plunges  into  a  bath  filled  with  ginger-beer  and  Epsom  salts. 

Marston  is  to  follow  up  his  “  Heart  and  the 
World,”  with  a  five  act  drama,  to  be  called  “  The  Bit  of  Tripe  and 
the  Skewer.” 

Elihu  BurritCs  next  hook  is  to  he  called  et  Hisses 

from  the  Horse  Shoe.”  The  learned  blacksmith  has  many  irons  in 
the  fire.  We  would  that  his  books  were  there  also. 

None  of  the  horses  in  the  Parisian  cab-stands 

have  any  tails,  owing  to  the  extensive  demand  for  Crinoline. 
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Osborne  House,  it  is  reported,  will  be  let  out  for 

tea  gardens  and  a  Casino,  in  the  summer,  when  her  Majesty  is  not 
at  Hyde. 

A  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Fitzball,  is  in  rehearsal  at  the 

Princess’s.  The  principal  parts  are  intended  for  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Esq. 

A  pike  was  taken  at  Thorpe,  near  Chertsey,  last 

week,  on  the  back  of  which  could  be  traced  the  words  “No  Trust.” 

The  Literary  Amateurs,  we  hear,  have  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  buy  Hughes’s  Mammoth  Establishment,  and  go  round 
the  country.  The  rapid  act  of  the  celebrated  and  distinguished 
daring  acrobat,  Mr.  Foster,  is  highly  spoken  of.  He  will,  it  is  said, 
ride  the  three  thorough-bred  steeds,  Boz,  Lytton,  and  Eminent,  all 
at  once.  The  performance  will  always  be  for  the  benefit  of  some¬ 
thing,  somewhere,  somehow,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  interested 
motives. 

Last  year  but  one  a  farmer,  by  accident,  planted 

an  Argus  newspaper  in  his  ground  ;  and  from  its  eyes  a  fine  crop 
of  potatoes  grew  up  totally  free  from  blight.  A  neighbour  was  in¬ 
duced  by  this  to  sow  an  Era ,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  fine  crop  of 
Thyme. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  mentions  a  tame  lobster  that 

became  so  attached  to  the  Xth  Legion,  as  to  follow  the  soldiers  in 
all  their  campaigns.  It  always  messed  with  the  officers. 

The  practice  of  inhaling  ether  to  produce  stupe¬ 
faction,  is  not  so  novel  as  may  be  imagined.  It  dates  from  the 
reproduction  of  the  “  sterling  English  drama.” 

Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  has  been  the  scene  of  a 

strange  event. .  An  old  woman  taken  up  for  selling  skins  of  cats, 
instead  of  rabbits,  was  waited  for  at  the  magistrate’s  door  by  an 
army  of  cats,  and  instantly  tom  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Barman,  of  Tom  Thumb  notoriety,  is  about 

to  help  the  Shakspeare  House  Committee  out  of  their  mess,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  £1400  deficient,  and  then  removing  the  birthplace  bodily 
by  a  number  of  balloons,  and  a  fair  wind,  to  the  yard  of  his 
American  Museum,  New  York,  so  that  the  Yankees  will  possess  the 
imposition  after  all. 
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DRAMATIC  PROSPECTS. 


OW  do  we  heartily  con¬ 
gratulate  the  admirers  of 
the  Drama,  upon  the  en¬ 
tertainment  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  last  convulsive  kick 
of  legitimacy  promise 
to  afford  them  during  the 
winter.  Macbeth  is  a 
decided  novelty,  and  as 
very  few  people  know 
anything  about  Othello, 
crowds  will  no  doubt  flock  around  the  Moor  of  Venice.  Anything 
for  a  change!  We  have  heard  of  a  despairing  bachelor — his  culi¬ 
nary  invention  quite  aground  and  stranded — order  steaks  and  chops 
as  a  change  from  chops  and  steaks.  The  playgoer  in  search  of 
novelties  may  now  wander  from  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Macbeth ,  to  the 
Princess’s  Macbeth — then  from  the  Princess’s  Hamlet  to  the  Mary- 
lebone  Hamlet — from  the  Marylebone  “Hunchback”  to  the  Hay- 
market  “Hunchback” — and  then,  having  gone  the  rounds,  why  let 
him  begin  with  Sadler’s  Wells  and  “Macbeth”  again.  That  is 
the  way  you  are  treated,  public  of  London.  “Around,  around, 
around,”  like  spavined  hacks  in  a  mill.  Never  mind;  it  is  intellec¬ 
tual.  It  is  such  a  fine  proof  of  the  intellect  of  one  age  to  see  it 
begging  from  and  grovelling  before  the  intellect  of  another.  Why 
should  we  create  for  ourselves?  Oh!  mighty  wisdom  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  shall  we  leave  thy  hallowed  tracks  ?  No  ;  let  us  wear  with 
our  knees  the  marble  of  the  ancient  shrine— but  let  not  a  daring 
soul  aspire  to  rear  a  new  one.  There  is  amusement  enough  for  us 
as  it  is.  In  this  style — 

VOL.  II. — no.  11.  u 
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Hajmarket 
■Sadler’s  Wells 
Princess’s 
Marylebone 

Hay  market 
Sadler’s  Wells  ... 
Princess’s 
Marylebone 

Haymarket 
Sadler’s  W ells  . . . 
Princess’s 
Marylebone 

Haymarket 
Sadler’s  Wells  .. 
Princess’s 
Marylebone 

Haymarket 
Sadler’s  Wells  .. 
Princess’s 
Marylebone 

Haymarket 
Sadler’s  Weils  .. 
Princess’s 
Marylebone 


MONDAY, 


TUESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY. 

HI*  •  •  • 

•  «  •  a  •  c 

•  «  «  •  •  a 

•  •  •  (  *  ( 

THURSDAY. 

•  •  O  O  •  0 

9*3  •  *  • 

»  0  #  •  •  « 

FRIDAY. 


SATURDAY 

•  •  •  •  • 


Pluncbback. 

Macbeth. 

Othello. 

Hamlet. 

School  for  Scandal. 
Hamlet. 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

Hunchback. 

Othello. 

PXamlet. 

Macbeth. 

School  for  Scandal. 
Hamlet. 

Macbeth. 

Othello. 

Hunchback. 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet, 

Macbeth. 

School  for  Scandal. 
Hamlet. 

Macbeth. 

Othello. 


And  then  for  the  next  week  da  capo.  Now  is  not  this  a  brilliant 
prospect  ?  The  Sunday  Times  says,  there  is  now  hope  for  the 
drama.  What  drama  ?  Certainly  not  that  of  the  present  day. 
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Here  is  a  goodly  consolation.  You  have  no  living  son  born  to  you. 
Nevermind.  Here’s  the  pickled  corpse  of  your  great  grandfather. 
Prop  him  up  in  the  easy  chair,  and  pretend  to  be  delighted  with 
h:s  conversation.  The  old  gentleman  is  so  lively — such  an  addition 
to  a  merry  party.  It  is  quite  delightful.  And  he  is  in  such  request 
too.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Maddox,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  Mrs.  Warner’s- 
compliments,  and  vviil  you  not  come  to  spend  the  evening  with 
such  a  nice  embalmed  old  man,  who  jump.-*  up  and  down  in  his 
coffin  like  a  cadaverous  jack-in-the-box?  There  is  an  attraction 
for  you  playgoers.  There  is  a  banquet  for  the  literary  ghouls. 
Caper  in  the  sepulchres,  Gentlemen  !  Vaults  are  such  lively  places 
after  the  toils  of  the  day.  Count  the  nails  in  a  coffin — which  is 
about  as  pleasant  a  pastime  as  listening  to  Hamlet — and  when  you 
have  finished — vhy  !— begin  again.'  It  is  wholesome,  intellectual 
exercise — and  very  good  for  the  brains. 

As  to  the  managers,  of  course  they  encourage  the  revival  system 
It  is  so  cheap.  Is  it  not  far  better,  Mr.  Phelps,  for  an  enthusiastic 
committee  to  buy  a  dead  dramatist  house,  than  for  you  to  give 
something  towards  paying  a  living  dramatist’s  rent?  Of  course  it 
is — Shakspeare  is  so  intellectual — and  so  economical.  There’s  no 
fear  of  seeing  his  ghost  at  the  Treasury  on  Saturdays.  That  is  the 
point — that  is  the  secret  of  the  veneration  with  which  managements 
regard  Shakspearian  plays.  The  till  is  the  thing.  Hurrah  for  high 
art  and  nothing  to  pay  the  artist  ! 

But  actors  are  as  great  promoters  of  the  legitimate  as  managers, 
and  for  equally  satisfactory  reasons.  The  legitimate  means  the 
conventional — the  old  stock  business — the  traditional  mouthing  and 
ranting  of  “To  he  or  not  to  be,”  and  “Is  this  a  dagger?”  It  actors 
study  a  new  part,  they  generally  wish  it  to  he  in  the  old  style — a 
novel  individuality  of  an  ancient  type.  Perfectly  new  characters, 
and  a  perfectly  new  school  of  plays,  would  involve  new  readings, 
new  styles,  new  ideas,  and  the  last  commodity,  either  new  or  old, 
is  wonderfully  scarce  amongst  players.  They  are  in  fact  a  tradi¬ 
tional  set.  Here  and  there  you  shall  have  a  clever  man,  an  indus- 
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trious  and  a  scholarly  man  like  Macreadv,  or  a  genius  like  Frede¬ 
rick  Lemaitre,  but  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty,  who  fill  up  the  wide 
range  of  stock  characters,  from  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  to  the  walking 
gentleman  of  farce,  act  them — some  better  some  worse— but  all 
in  the  ancient  stock-jog-trot  style.  And  so  actors  labour  for  the 
legitimate — because  they  can  play  it  in  the  style  discovered  by  their 
ancestors’  brains,  without  trending  iheir  own. 

We  know  quite  well  what  a  waggon  load  of  prejudice  we  run  full 
•tilt  upon,  in  penning  these  lines.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  cob¬ 
webby  castle  of  bigotry  we  are  lifting  pick  and  axe  against.  We 
Teel  as  keenly  as  may  be  that  we  are  setting  forth  ideas,  running 
utterly  counter  to  those  traditional  notions,  which,  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son,  have  become  a  species  of  sacred  faith  consecrated 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  unthinking,  and  a  considerable  portion  oi 
the  thinking  people  of  the  day.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  fear¬ 
lessly  persevere.  The  pioneers  must  look  out  for  rough  work,  and 
not  recoil  anti  faint,  because  they  are  weekly  called  apes.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  advancing  the  cause  of  the  drama.  We  believe 
that  if  the  drama  ever  takes  firm  root  in  England  again,  it  must 
be  a  drama  modified  according  to  the  tastes  and  exigencies  of 
modern  ages.  Why  should  there  he  new  schools  in  every  branch  of 
literature  but  dramatic  ?  Rosa  Matilda  novels  are  laughed  at  by 
the  very  people  who  laud  Rosa  Matilda  comedies.  To  earth  and 
oblivion  with  them  both.  We  have  mind  in  Britain  yet,  and  it  is 
better  to  create  than  revive. 

For  a  month  we  have  done  with  what  will  be  called  our  treason 
.and  our  blasphemy.  So  be  it.  We  but  ask  to  hug  ourselves  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  treason  of  one  generation  has  often  been  the 
loyalty  of  another — and  the  blasphemy  of  one  age,  the  religion  of 
f,he  next. 


-Curious  Fact. — We  understand  that  no  members  of  the  Whit¬ 
tington  Club  are  allowed  to  use  counters  in  playing  cards,  as  it 
would  be  considered  personal. 
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NOVELS  BY  STEAM. 

G.  P.  B.  James  is  working  away  harder  and  faster  than  ever.  The 
circulating  libraries  are  everywhere  enlarging  their  shelves — these 
being  the  positions  generally  occupied  by  the  voluminous  works  of 
the  celebrated  Literary  Steam  Engine. 

We  are  authorised  to  give  the  following  as  Mr.  James’s  publishing 
arrangements  for  next  week  : — 

On  Monday,  will  be  published  Le  Chevalier  Sans-Souci.  A 
tale  of  the  Wars  of  the  Fronde.  3  vols. 

On  Tuesday,  The  Cornet  of  Ironsides,  A  story  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  3  vols. 

On  Wednesday,  The  Cock  of  the  Walk.  A  novel  of  Eural 
Life.  3  vols. 

On  Thursday,  The  Burgomaster  of  Bonn.  A  romance  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War.  3  vols. 

On  Friday,  Woodby  Leighton.  A  Chronicle  of  May  Fair.  3 
vols. 

On  Saturday,  Benjamin  Buckett.  A  Legend  of  the  Sea.  3  vols. 

And  on  Sunday,  Bow  Church  Bells.  A  Moral  and  Devo¬ 
tional  Manual. 

Besides  these  fictions,  there  will  be  published  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  respectively,  an  historical  and  biographical  work,  by  Mr. 
G.  P.  B.  James,  viz.  : — 

Tuesday — The  History  of  the  .Thames  Steam  Navy.  (From 
its  earliest  times,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  stokers.)  12  vols. 

Friday,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mr.  John  Cooper,  Comedian. 
(From  the  epoch  of  the  mysteries  and  moralities,  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.)  12  vols. 


A  New  Light  for  the  Shakspearians. — Shakspeare  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  shadowed  forth  in  his  greatest  tragedy,  Dumas’  greatest 
hero.  Who  is  the  doubting  Hamlet  but  the  “Prisoner  of  If.” 
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A  GUIDE  TO  GOVERNMENT  SITUATIONS. 

Now  that  there  are  so  many  promising  young  men  in  search  of 
employment,  our  benevolence  induces  us  to  give  a  hint  or  two,  to 
assist  them  in  getting  places  under  Government. 

Capital  colonial  appointments  may  be  had  in  Botany  Bay,  Sydney, 
and  Norfolk  Island.  They  are  sometimes  held  for  life,  but  more 
generally  for  periods  of  fourteen,  or  seven  years,  according  to  the 
acquirements  of  the  individual.  A  good  way  to  obtain  these  is  by 
making  personal  application  to  a  tradesman’s  till,  or  banker’s  safe . 
A  good  handwriting— with  a  facility  of  imitation— is  a  strong  re¬ 
commendation,  and  testimonials  from  the  Inspectors  of  Police  will 
be  found  of  service.  The  passage  to  the  Colony  is  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  individuals  are  taken  the  greatest  care  of, 
and  not  even  allowed  to  land  alone,  least  they  might  suffer  through 
their  want  of  experience.  The  uniform  is  grey,  and  it  is  customary 
to  wear  chains  and  rings. 

Home  situations  are  more  easily  obtained.  Among  others,  there 
are  vacancies  at  Brixton.  To  obtain  these,  candidates  should  show 
a  facility  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  habits  of  others,  &c . 
A  good  display  of  pugilism,  on  the  person  of  a  policeman,  will 
often  prove  effectual.  The  hours  of  business  are  regular,  and  time 
passes  in  an  even  round.  Promotion  is  by  regular  steps. 


HISTORICAL  QUERY. 

When  was  Charles  the  Second  most  like  a  race-horse  ? 

When  he  ran  for  the  Oaks. 

(x\  good  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  any  industrious 
young  joke  about  “  winning  by  a  neck,”  &c.) 

Mental  Improvement. — Young  Men  Wanted. — The  Man 
in  the  Moon  will  be  happy  to  present  the  first  volume  of  “Howitt’s 
Journal,”  uncut,  and  quite  as  good  as  new,  to  any  young  man  who 
din  satisfactorily  prove  that  he  has  received  mental  improvement 
from  the  perusal  of  the  virtuous-indignation  authors.  No  further 
reWiii'U.  vt  ill  be  otic  rod. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

No.  I.  Indignation. 


A  gentleman  asking  for  a  newspaper,  and  a  waiter  bringing  him 

Daily  News. 


No.  II.  Bewilderment. 


A  gentleman  trying  for  a  paragraph  in  Jerr old's  Newspaper. 
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No.  III.  Lscilt-dclity. 


A  gentleman  reading  a  fact  vouched  for  by  the  Standard. 

No.  IV.  Faith. 


A  gentleman  subscribing  to  the  lottery  cf  the  Pictorial  Tbnc.fi 
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No.  Y.  Despair. 


A  gentleman  finding  no  paper  disengaged  but  the  Sun . 
No.  YI.  Content. 


A  gentleman  unable  '  to  read,  taking  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
and  thinking  it,  urn  er  the  circumstances,  as  good  a  paper  as 
any  other. 
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No.  YIL  Joy. 


A  gentleman  having  finished  a  leading  article  in  the  Herald. 
No.  VIII.  Perplexity. 


A  gentleman  trying  to  understand  a  theatrical  notice  in  the  Post. 
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No.  IX.  Remoese. 


A  gentleman  having  subscribe  !  for  a  quarter  to  the  Era,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  read  the  first  number  received. 

No.  X.  Astonishment. 


A  gentleman  finding  a  joke  in  Punch . 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  TO  THE  NEWS¬ 


PAPER  PRESS. 

DITORS,  Proprietors,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  press,  are  hereby  informed  that 
the  Max  ix  the  Moon,  having  com¬ 
pleted  and  patented  a  new  Steam  Lead- 
iug  Article  Writing  Machine,  is  ready  to 
supply  them  with  leaders  by  the  line  or 
otherwise,  upon  any  subject  and  in  any 
style. 

N.B.  A  couple  of  specimens  are  sub¬ 
joined,  and  others  will,  from  time  to 

time,  be  given. 

€\ l)t  examiner. 

THE  BALLOT. 

“  If  I  were  to  give  advice  to  a  political  writer,”  &e. — Defoe. 

JUSTICE’S  JUSTICE. 

Strabo  states  that  in  a  certain  undiscovered  part  of  Illyria,  forms  of 
law  are  much  simplified.  The  judge  takes  a  cudgel,  causes  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  to  be  laid  upon  a  table,  and  belabours  them 
soundly.  The  party  who  first  complains  loses  the  cause. 

Jolliboy,  the  Beak-street  Magistrate,  has  evidently  studied  Strabo, 
and  the  Illyrian  Magna  Charta  is  inviolate  in  his  hands.  Instead 
of  giving  licks  with  a  bludgeon,  Jolliboy  gives  them  with  the  rough 
side  of  his  tongue,  the  coarser  wreapon  of  the  two. 

On  Tuesday,  a  fellow  was  charged,  before  Jolliboy,  with  kissing 
a  woman  against  her  will.  The  parries  had  come  from  Kingston,  the 
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evening  before,  in  a  first-class  railway  carriage  (first-class  manners 
are  thus  pleasantly  illustrated)  in  which  the  assault  took  place. 

When  the  woman,  Katherine  Bee,  had  given  her  evidence,  the 
Illyrian  justice  began — • 

“  Magistrate. — ‘  So,  witness,  you  don’t  like  to  be  kissed  ?’  Witness. — ‘  Not  by 
a  stranger,  Sir.’  Magistrate. — ‘  Ho  !  Then  you  like  to  be  kissed  by  a  friend,  ha  ?’ 
Witness. — ‘  I  have  not  said  so,  Sir.’  Magistrate  — ‘  Don’t  fence  with  me,  woman, 
I  don’t  believe  you  are  a  bit  better  than  you  ought  to  be.’  Defendant. — ‘  She  is 
not,  Sir.’  Magistrate. — ‘  How  dare  you  speak,  fellow  ?  If  you  speak  again  until 
1  address  you,  I’ll  send  you  to  the  treadmill.  How  many  times  did  you  say  this 
man  kissed  you,  witness  ?’  Witness. — ‘  Three  times,  Sir.’  Defendant. — ‘  There’s 
luck  in  odd  numbers  ’  Magistrate — ‘  I’ll  see  if  you  think  so  three  months  hence, 
for  which  time  I  commit  you  to  Newgate.  As  for  you,  witness,  let  this  be  a 
warning  to  you.’  ‘Witness. — ‘  Against  what,  Sir?’  Magistrate. — ‘Turn  that 
woman  out  of  Court.’  ” 

As  we  said  in  ’44  or  ’45,  Justice’s  Justice  is  a  curious  article,  as 
curious  as  Jack’s  Monkey,  only  two  of  which  came  over  in  three 
ships.  Viola  asks,  “  What  should  she  do  in  Illyria?”  We  ask,  “What 
should  Joliiboy  do  out  of  it  ?”  He  would  have  laid  down  both  com¬ 
plainant  and  prisoner,  and  thrashed  them,  had  he  dared.  As  it  was, 
the  lack  of  cudgel  wood  was  abundantly  supplied  by  Jolliboy’s 
head-wood. 

Lord  John  Russell  has,  doubtless,  much  less  dirty  work  upon 
his  hands  than  purifying  the  bench.  Yet  he  has  a  rapid  way  of 
doing  business  when  it  pleases  him.  Vermin  is  troublesome  to 
catch,  but,  when  caught,  easily  killed.  Joliiboy  has  saved  Lord 
John  the  pains  of  catching  him — he  is  caught  ready  to  hand.  A 
stroke  of  the  pen,  and  a  nuisance  is  abated. 


THE  ERA. 

“  Wisdom  is  acquired,  not  by  the  reading  of  books,  but  of  men.” 

TYRANNY. 

In  human  affairs  the  greatest  sagacity  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  a  due  proportion  of  success.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons, 
which  the  moralist  can  easily  point  out.  Still,  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,  and  it  U  the  business  of  every  man  to  do  his  duty 
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in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place 
him.  Verbum  sat. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  above  train  of  argument  by  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  just  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge.  One 
of  those  Dogberries  who,  as  our  immortal  bard  beautifully  says, 
“  play  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven  as  make,  the  Angels 
weep,’’  yclept  a  Magistrate,  forsooth,  has  been  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  a  licence  being  granted  to  the  landlord  of  the  “Bunch  of 
Fives  and  Bleeding  Nose”  public-house,  Little  Upper  South-street, 
Whitechapel  End.  Gracious  Heaven  !  Our  blood  boils  as  we  write 
it !  Who,  we  ask,  is  this  upstart  Magistrate,  that  he  should  presume 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow  mortal  ?  Is  he  infallible,  impec¬ 
cable  ?  If  not,  let  him  beware,  for  a  time  will  come.  Yes,  wre 
repeat  it,  and  care  not  for  contradiction,  a  time  will  come.  Lies 
pass,  truth  remains.  We  would  say  to  the  ill-treated  and  oppressed 
man,  “  Go  on,  and  prosper.”  After  all,  there  is  another  and  a 
better  world.  The  Rubicon  is  past.  Homo  sum,  nihil  humanum  a 
me  alienum  puto.  Something  too  much  of  this. 

We  could  write  a  volume,  ay,  a  volume,  upon  the  great  moral 
responsibility  which  one  man  owes  to  another,  and  the  Divine  pre¬ 
cepts  by  which  we  all  ought  to  be  guided.  But  we  are  obliged  to 
break  off,  in  order  to  atford  space  for  a  graphic  account  of  the 
slashing  mill  between  those  good  ’uns-and-no-mistake,  the  Leary 
Dodger  and  Bumptious  Ben.  W e  shall  return  to  the  subject,  Deo 
volente. 


How  to  Destroy  Fleas. — You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  catch 
every  one  which  infests  your  house,  and  take  a  private  box  for  them 
at  Sadler’s  Wells,  when  they  play  Cymbeline.  None  of  them  will 
survive  the  performance. 


Old  Bailey  Dinner  Sentiment. — However  we  may  suffer 
from  thirst,  may  we  never  have  a  drop  here. 
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RESPECTABILITY. 

r  k 


Conductor  of  Hungerford  Bus :  “Come  on,  if  you’re  a  man  and 
a  Cad.” 

Conductor  of  Hammersmith  Bus  :  “Come  cn. — Do  you  think 
I’m  a  going  to  lower  myself  to  fight  with  a  twopenny  ?” 


A  CON  FOR  THE  WHITTINGTON  CLUB. 

Why  is  the  author  of  “Mrs.  Bib’s  Baby,”  “Miss  Robinson 

•/  * 

Crusoe,”  and  the  “  English  in  Little,”  very  unlike  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet’s  father  ? 

Because  he  Can’t  “a  tale  unfold.” 
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THE  RIVAL  MACBETHS. 


BEING  AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  tiib  truth  that  there  are 
MORE  WATS  THAN  ONE  OUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  11. 
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THE  BLOCKADE  OF  GLEN  TILT. 

DUKE  of  Athol  perseveres  in 
liis  blockade  of  Glen  Tilt.  People 
are  indeed  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  there  is  no  getting  through 
one.  We  believe  that  the  Duke 
would  like  to  give  travellers  the 
go  bye  as  a  matter  of  favour  ; 
but  now,  there  are  no  complimen¬ 
tary  admission®,  bills  having  been 
stuck  up  upon  the  rocks,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  “  Free  List  is  entirely 
suspended.”  The  Man  in  jhe 
Moon  rejoices  to  see  that  the 
Edinburgh  people  have  formed  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Duke  from  taking  both 
his  own  way  and  that  of  the  public.  Beating  the  boundaries 
would  be  a  wholesome  custom  to  introduce  into  Scotland  if 
the  Dukes  go  on  tabooing  the  country  by  the  twenty  square 
miles.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  arm  of  the  law  will  wield 
a  bunch  of  knotty  switches,  which  may  be  available — first,  for 
beating  the  ways  of  the  public — and  then  for  castigating  the  ways 
of  the  Duke. 


Appalling  Incident. — The  lobsters  exposed  on  the  marble  slab 
at  an  oyster  shop  in  the  Strand,  were  observed  to  weep  copiously  and 
wring  their  claws  when  a  passing  organ  played  “By  the  Sad  Sea 
Waves.” 
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THE  JEW  QUADRILLE. 


HE  consequence  of  the  success  of  M. 
Jullien’s  “  Swiss  Quadrille,”  has  been 
that  the  Hebrew  Mind,  which,  to  do 
it  justice,  is  never  slow  at  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  brains  of  other  people 
has  been  applied  to  a  composition  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
“Our  Nation.”  A  Jew  Quadrille 
has  been  prepared,  and  M.  Juilien  was 
waited  upon  a  few  mornings  ago,  by 
a  deputation,  who,  after  some  preli¬ 
minary  proposals,  bearing  upon  some 
old  great  coats  which  had  caught  their 
eye  in  the  hall,  proceeded  to  offer  this 
work  of  art  for  performance  at 
Drury  Lane  on  Saturday  nights.  We  regret  to  add  that  both 
branches  of  the  negotiation  proved  fruitless,  M.  Juilien  intimating 
that  he  considered  it  a  more  charitable  and  sensible  thing  to  bestow 
his  old  clothes  upon  the  poor,  than  to  sell  them  to  be  furbished  up, 
and  resold  at  a  dishonest  profit,  and  further  apprising  them  that,  as 
his  entertainments  are  designed  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  must 
be  evident  that  anything  Jewish  must  be  notoriously  out  of  place 
in  his  theatre.  But  Hebrew  pertinacity  is  not  easily  defeated, 
and  the  “Jew  Quadrille”  will  shortly  be  performed  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  Ebrew  repaire,  known  among  “  Our  Nation”  as  Thuthex 
All.  The  following  is  th q  programme  : — 


I. 

Morning,  in  Whitechapel.  The  lamp-men  are  running  about 
extinguishing  the  gas-lights,  and  the  noise  of  butchers  sharpening 
their  cleavers  is  heard.  The  early  cabs  drive  slowly  to  their  stands 
The  fog  clears  away,  and  the  gradually  increasing  hum  of  London 
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rises  higher  and  higher,  until,  suddenly,  from  a  hundred  voices 
breaks  forth  the  battle-cry  of  Jewry — 

“  Ogh  Clo  !  ” 

n. 

Noon,  at  the  Clothes  Exchange.  Keen  music,  descriptive  o 
chaffering.  Pleasing  incident  of  traffic ;  a  shilling  is  felt  in  the  fob 
of  an  old  pair  of  breeches,  over  which  two  Jews  are  squabbling. 
The  buyer  asserts  that  it  is  his  by  purchase;  the  seller,  that  the 
purchase  was  not  complete.  Rising  quarrel;  a  crowd  gathers. 
Quarrel  waxes  louder,  and  blows  and  scratches  are  exchanged.  The 
crowd  shouts  and  espouses  each  side.  General  conflict  and  awful 
storm,  during  which  the  breeches,  tugged  at  by  both  parties,  are 
torn  in  halves,  the  shilling  falls  out,  and  is  found  to  be  a  bad  one. 
Wailing  among  the  children  of  Judah,  aggravated  into  howling,  as 
their  Christian  oppressors,  the  police,  carry  them  all  into  captivity. 
—Air,  “When  the  Jew  is  on  the  grass.” 

HI. 

Afternoon,  in  the  Police  Court.  Captive  Jews  brought  in,  hand¬ 
cuffed,  to  an  air  played  upon  instruments  copied  from  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  Growl  of  the  magistrate  at  having,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  to 
hear  such  a  case.  The  accuser  speaks.  Yell  of  the  prisoners 
(Beethoven’s  Fidelio.)  Various  airs,  descriptive  of  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses.  Shriek  of  the  witnesses  as  they  are  all  committed  for 
perjury.  Shriek  of  the  prisoners  as  they  are  all  sent  to  the  tread¬ 
mill.  Shriek  of  a  poor  Jew-boy,  who  has  stolen  in  to  hear  the  case, 
and  has  stolen  out  with  the  chief  clerk’s  handkerchief.  Anguish  of 
the  lad,  as  he  is  seized  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  and  whipped. 
Anguish  of  his  mother,  when  the  money  found  upon  him  is  confis¬ 
cated  for  his  support  in  prison. 

IV. 

Evening,  in  the  marble  halls  of  the  Rabbi  Ben  Beaky.  Music 
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descriptive  of  hilarity  and  festivity.  “Jewry  at  Home.”  Airs 
illustrative  of  Hebrew  wit.  Caution  ( piccolo )  to  a  smoker,  “  If  you 
don’t  take  care,  you’ll  burn  that  shigar.”  Information  (Jlauto ) 
“  Your  pocket’s  inshide-out,  but  there’s  nothing  in  that.”  Jocularity 
{duct).  “Ha!  my  boy,  you  ain’t  so  frume  as  you  vos.”  “How  do 
you  know,  you  ain’t  been  to  shule  ?  ”  “Yes,  I  vos,  on  shobbus” 
“Vat,  tell  me  that  to  my  top — I  mean  my  ponum?  ”  National  air 
{Jeic's  harp),  “  Cosher  Rum,  cosher  Rum.”  Introduction  of  a  vocal 
melody,  by  Messrs.  Smouchy,  Sheeny,  Lypey,  and  Miss  Konk  (from 
“Nose  in  Egitto”).  Translation  by  Ikey  Solomons,  Esq.,  our 
colonial  representative. 

ILes  Crots  ©ftapeatti. 

When  Three  Hats  were  ordained  the  Judaical  crest, 

There  went  “  reason  to  roasting  of  eggs,” 

And  Jewry’s  Three  Hats  are  a  symbol  and  test, 

Like  Man’s  vaunted  crest  of  Three  Legs. 

The  first  was  a  Reaver — and  beavers,  you  know, 

When  hunted,  will  give  up  their  tails; 

And  this  was  intended  a  moral  to  show — 

“  Save  half,  when  a  whole  salvage  fails.” 

The  second  was  Silk,  which  a  Hebrew  should  scan, 

And  value  the  simile  much — 

“  Be  as  soft  and  as  smooth,  and  as  sleek  as  you  can. 

Before  getting  your  prey  in  your  clutch.” 

The  third  held  a  hint,  that  a  thorough-bred  Jew 
At  no  pleading  or  praying  should  melt; 

But,  in  biting,  be  sure  that  he  bites  through  and  through, 

And  take  care  that  he  makes  himself  Eelt. 
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V. 

Night,  in  Houndsditch  and  Bevis  Marks.  Silence,  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  faint  sounds  of  sovereigns  being  shaken  in  bags> 
and  rasped  with  fine  files.  Trickling  of  water  from  the  watering- 
pot  of  the  cabbage-grower,  who  sells  “Reel  Havannahs  ”  by  day. 
Tick — tick — tick — the  tiny  hammer  of  the  repairing  jeweller, 
knocking  out  the  diamonds  from  the  bracelet  he  has  to  mend,  and 
substituting  paste.  Twittering  of  sparrows,  astonished  at  finding 
themselves  transformed  into  canary-birds,  by  the  agency  of  paint. 
Scratch  of  the  pens  of  scribes,  forging  signatures  to  petitions  that 
Christian  privileges  may  be  granted  to  the  most  moral,  most  reli¬ 
gious,  most  refined,  most  honest,  and  most  conscientious  people  in 
the  world.  Crash,  and  grand  finale,  comprising 

THE  “  rogue’s  MARCH.” 


A  GEM  FOR  GALIGNANI. 

We  offer  the  following  remarkable  scientific  report  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  has  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  Galignani’s  Mes¬ 
senger ,  in  which  journal  wonderful  foreign  facts  are  occasionally 
promulgated  to  the  English  reader  ;  but  we  can  assure  our  res¬ 
pected  Parisian  contemporary  of  its  truth,  and  that  it  is  quite  at 
Ms  service,  to  publish  over  Europe,  if  there  is  any  corner  left  to 
which  the  Man  in  the  Moon  has  not  already  taken  it. 

The  Gazette  Medicale  contains  the  account  of  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  lately  performed  by  Mr.  L - ,  an  eminent  English  sur¬ 

geon.  Being  at  Paris,  and  anxious  to  try  certain  effects  upon  the 
head  of  a  decapitated  criminal,  he  applied  to  the  authorities  for  the 
head  of  the  first  person  who  should  suffer  by  the  guillotine.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  he  received  information  of  an  execution 
to  take  place  in  a  few  days  after.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  the 
Barriere  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  the  moment  the  head 
was  cut  off,  he  seized  it,  and  plunged  it  into  a  cauldron  of  hot 
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asphalte,  which  was  at  hand,  to  stop  the  bleeding, and  immediately 
conveyed  it  to  his  carriage.  On  his  way  home  his  astonishment 
may  be  conceived,  when  the  head,  which  was  lying  before  him,  on 
the  opposite  seat,  asked  him  very  coolly,  in  French,  “  What  the 
devil  he  was  going  to  do  with  it  ?”  At  first  he  could  not  believe 
his  senses,  but  again  the  head  repeated  the  question,  adding,  “  It 

was  very  hard  it  could  not  be  left  alone  now.”  Mr.  L - ,  con  - 

vinced  that  the  head  was  alive,  told  it  he  meant  to  open  it,  to  per¬ 
form  some  experiments  on  the  brain.  At  this  the  head  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  remarked  “  that  he  was  no  gentleman.”  Mr- 

E -  argued  the  point,  and  tried  to  convince  the  head  that  as  it 

could  not  live  long,  its  brain  could  be  of  little  use  to  it.  He  then 
asked  if  it  suffered  much  pain,  and  the  head  replied  “  it  was  quite 
comfortable  ;  it  had  felt  a  good  deal  when  the  knife  fell,  but  that 
the  asphalte  had  made  it  all  snug.”  It  then  asked  “  where  its 
body  was  ?”  Being  told  it  was  taken  to  the  Clamart  dissecting 
room,  it  begged  to  be  carried  there,  as  it  had  a  great  desire  to  be 

present  at  the  autopsy  ;  and  with  this  Mr.  L - complied.  It 

looked  on  with  great  gravity  while  the  medical  men  made  the  dis¬ 
section,  making  remarks  on  the  different  organs  and  viscera  as  they 
proceeded,  and  asking  many  very  curious  questions,  as  to  their 
functions,  &c.  It  also  said,  noticing  an  adhesion  of  the  pleura, 
“  I  see  now  what  caused  that  constant  pain  in  my  chest.” 

When  the  dissection  was  over,  and  they  were  about  to  submit  the 
body  to  M.  Gannal’s  process  of  embalming,  the  head  flew  into  a 
violent  rage  at  what  it  considered  a  useless  indignity,  demanding 
why  the  body  could  not  be  decently  buried,  swearing  terribly,  and 
becoming  so  very  outrageous  in  its  conduct,  attempting  to  bite  every¬ 
one  who  approached  it,  that  Mr.  L - was  at  last  compelled  to 

drown  it  in  a  glass  jar  full  of  spirits,  which  he  had  sealed  up,  and 
has,  we  hear,  taken  it  with  him  to  England  for  the  museum  of  the 
London  University. 
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MR.  TWITTERS  ON  THE  ECLIPSE. 


FACT  is  not  so 
well  known  as 
after  this  month 
it  will  be,  that 
our  friend  Twit¬ 
ters  is  a  very  pro¬ 
found  amateur 
astronomer.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  no 
subject,  literary- 
scientific,  or  sport¬ 
ing,  in  which  he 
is  not  good  enough 
to  take  an  interest., 
His  meteorologi¬ 
cal  observations  are  profound,  and  it  was  not  until  wre  observed  him 
one  day  leaning  out  of  window  with  a  yard  measure  in  his  hand 
during  a  shower,  and  evidently  engaged  in  measuring  the  number  of 
inches  of  rain  then  falling*  that  the  truth  flashed  upon  us  that 
Twitters  could  be  no  other  than  the  philosopher  who  writes  to  the 
Times  about  the  weather,  and  dates  his  despatches  from  Bermondsey  - 
square. 

Astronomy,  however,  Twitters  is  very  great  upon.  Not  that  he  does 
not  occasionally  fall  into  an  error.  He  did  the  other  day.  The 
fact  was,  that  happening  to  be  sauntering  in  Greenwich-park  about 
noon,  he*was  horrified  at  perceiving  the  ball  at  the  Observatory 
drop  full  five  minutes  before  his  chronometer  had  marked  twelve 
o’clock.  He  immediately  sent  up  his  card  to  Professor  Airy,  The 
Astronomer  Koyal  was  much  agitated,  and  a  series  of  lengthened 
observations  and  calculations  were  gone  through — covering  three 
or  four  quires  of  foolscap  with  figures — before  it  was  happily  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  error  arose  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Twitters’  chro- 
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nometer  having  run  down — in  consequence  of  the  proprietor’s 
having  unluckily  neglected  to  wind  it  up  the  previous  night. 

Mr.  Twdtters’  claim  to  having  been  the  discoverer  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  has  been  shamefully  neglected.  Only  three  days  afcer 
the  announcement  of  M.  Le  Verrier’s  discovery,  our  friend 
showed  us  vast  masses  of  the  most  elaborate  calculations,  by  which 
he  informed  us  he  would  infallibly  have  arrived  at  the  same 
result  as  the  Erenchman,  had  not  the  latter,  as  wre  must  say,  rudely 
and  unjustifiably  anticipated  him.  In  revenge,  however,  Twntters 
went  hard  to  work,  and  for  the  last  three  months  lias  been  discover¬ 
ing  comets  at  the  average  rate  of  three  a  week,  transmitting  learned 
particulars  to  all  the  Astronomers  Royal  of  Europe,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  these  envious  savants  never  take  any  notice  of. 

The  late  eclipse,  of  course,  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Twit¬ 
ters  in  an  especial  degree,  although  !Mrs.  Twitters  thought  six 
in  the  morning  an  absurd  hour  for  “the  best  eclipse  that  was  ever 
got  up.” 


There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
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Twitters  was  put  to  the  test  as  to  how  the  inconvenience  might  be 
best  met.  At  first  he  had  a  notion  of  getting  a  huge  telescope 
which  he  possesses  stuck  out  of  the  bed  curtains  towards  the  open 
window,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  his  observations  without  the 
unpleasantness  of  getting  up.  To  this,  however,  Mrs.  T.  objected, 
on  the  score  of  the  necessary  open  window  and  her  liability  to  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  suggested  rising  in  time  in  the  morning — but,  as  Mr. 
Twitters  properly  observed,  “  enthusiast  as  he  was  in  the  cause  of 
science,  he  could  not  afford  to  be  a  martyr,”  it  was  eventually 
agreed  that  Mr.  Twitters  and  his  friend  and  disciple  Blibbs  (of 
whom  more  anon)  were  to  sit  up  all  night  in  company  with  their 
astronomical  instruments  and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  gin,  and 
proceed  in  the  morning  with  their  scientific  researches. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Twitters’s  house  boasts  of  a  piece  of 
flat  leaded  roof  which  Mr.  T.  calls  the  “  observatory,”  and  whereon 
he  is  accustomed  when  worn  out  with  literary  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  to  take  the  air,  and  -which  is  surrounded  by  chimney  pots 
and  haunted  by  strange  and  erratic  currents  of  air  which  drive  the 
smoke  in  opposite  directions — as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
sketch. 
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To  this  spot  Mr.  Twitters  determined  to  proceed  with  dawn 
— and  Mr.  Blibbs  having  arrived  to  join  in  the  previous  vigil, 
Mrs.  Twitters  retired  to  her  apartment  about  midnight,  leaving  the 
astronomers  mixing  another  tumbler,  and  constructing  diagrams  of 
the  approaching  event. 

What  passed  during  that  eventful  night  cannot  now  with  any 
accuracy  be  gathered.  Twitters  states  that  he  was  so  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  calculation  that  his  feelings  were  in  some  mysterious  way 
(magnetic  probably)  communicated  to  the  liquids  on  the  table 
which  became  absorbed  also. 

The  following  diagram  has  been  received.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fancy  sketch  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  Moon;  supposing  the  man 
in  it  to  be  sitting  on  what  may  be  called  the  horizon  at  the  moment 
of  infringement:  — 


A  moon’s  shadow.  B  sun.  C  man  in  moon 
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So  far,  however,  as  regards  the  observations  actually  made  by 
Twitters  and  his  friend  Blibbs,  we  think  it  best  to  print  the  note 
with  which  Mrs.  T.  has  favoured  us,  and  which,  after  complaining 
that  a  couple  of  snails  she  had  bought  for  her  thrush  got  up  in  the 
night  to  have  a  walk  over  the  butter,  and  informing  us  that  the 
Dutch  hyacinth  roots  which  she  purchased  at  a  great  expense,  a 
fortnight  ago,  have  somehow  budded  into  Portuguese  onions— goes 
on  to  state  the  following  melancholy  facts: — 

EXTRACT  FROM  MRS.  TWITTERS’  NOTE. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  slept  longer  that  morning 
than  usual,  and  when  I  awoke,  my !  if  the  clock  of  St.  Martin’s 
wasn’t  striking  eleven.  ‘  So,  so,’  says  I,  ‘  Twitters  is  busy  with 
that  stupid  eclipse  of  his;’  and  I  went  on  dressing  myself,  which  I 
defy  any  woman  alive  to  do  quicker,  for  all  Twitters  says  to  the 
contrary.  But,  of  course,  not  having  eyes  in  my  back,  except  the 
ones  the  hooks  go  into,  when  I  got  to  my  frock,  I  called  Twitters 
from  the  other  room  to  come  and  do  the  bottom  one,  which  no 
woman  inclined  to  embonpoint  can  possibly  be  expected  to  do,  by 
any  husband  short  of  a  brute.  Well !  I  called,  and  called,  and 
called;  but  no — not  a  word  from  T.  So  what  did  I  do,  but  went 
and  peeped  into  the  parlour  to  see  what  he  was  about.  Lor-a- 
mercy  !  there  was  a  sight!  Twitters  in  the  arm-chair,  with  all  one 
side  of  his  hair — beautiful  brown  curly  hair  too — singed  by  one  of 
the  candles,  and  snoring— you  might  have  heard  him  in  the  next 
street;  and  Blibbs  at  full  length  on  the  rug,  with  his  head  in  the 
coal-scuttle ;  and  the  room  smelling  so — you  Can’t  think — with  the 
candles,  which  had  burned  down  in  the  sockets,  and  Twitters’s  hair; 
I  got  quite  sick;  and,  going  to  the  cupboard  for  the  least  drop  of 
brandy  (medicinally) — my! — if  every  bottle  there  hadn’t  been 
drained,  and  all  the  remains  of  the  stock  of  cigars  which  Twitters 
smuggled  from  Boulogne,  absolutely  gone — every  one  of  them ! 
The  two  nasty  filthy  things  had  evidently  been  lying  in  that  state, 
since  four  in  the  morning  !  !  What  men  can  call  themselves  to  do 
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such  things,  I  can’t  think.  All  I  know  is,  that  Twitters  shan’t  sit 
up  again  to  see  an  eclipse— no,  not  if  fifty  eclipses  were  to  happen 
at  the  same  time.’’ 


THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

The  management  of  Madame  Vestris,  ruling  over,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  theatre  in  the  world,  will  also,  we  trust,  render  itself 
the  expositor  and  the  champion  of  the  living  drama.  With  the  old 
glories  of  the  Olympic  and  Covent  Garden,  still,  through  all  the 
lapse  of  years,  fresh  and  fragrant  in  our  memory,  we  earnestly  and 
confidently  wish  Madame  Yestris  a  joyous  hail— believing  that  at 
the  Lyceum  we  shall  have  a  drama  of  the  day — constructed  in  and 
for  the  day — a  drama  of  our  own  time,  reflecting  our  own  feeling, 
speaking  our  own  language,  and  equally  clear  of  the  median*  al 
slang  and  torpid  dulness  of  the  penmen— we  cannot  call  them 
writers— who  will  go  on  mimicking  the  Elizabethan  dramatists— as 
of  the  dreary  platitudes  and  dismal  sentiment  of  the  fine  old  five 
act  comedies  of  the  Reynoldses,  the  Cherrys,  and  the  Mortons. 


REALLY  TOO  BAD. 

Why  is  the  spiked  stick  of  a  drover  like  part  of  Buckinghamshire  ? 
Because  it  runs  into  Oxon  and  Herts.  (!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  1 !!!!!  U 
The  hurried  necessity  of  going  to  press  much  earlier  than  usual, 
in  consequence  of  our  rapidly-extending  circulation,  can  alone  ex¬ 
cuse  this  wanton  attack  upon  the  feelings  of  our  readers.  We  fear 
we  have  already  gone  too  far;  hut,  if  they  will,,  this  once,  kindly 
overlook  such  reckless  sporting  with  their  patience,  we  promise 
never  to  do  so  any  more. 


Moral  Reflection.— How  many  literary  men  of  the  present 
age  ought  to  make  the  pot  boil  by  putting  their  works  under  it. 
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A.  JUDGE'S  HUMOUK. 

The  Daily  News  of  the  16th  October,  in  reporting  a  case  of  theft 
by  a  poor  actor,  tried  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  adds — “  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  Adams,  having  summed  up  humorously,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  three  months 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction.”  We  should  like  to 
know  what  the  reporter  was  about  that  he  did  not  give  the  public 
the  benefit  of  a  burst  of  humour  so  exquisitely  appropriate,  as  this 
must  necessarily  have  been.  By  the  way,  has  Adams  yet  ordered 
bells  to  append  to  the  judicial  horse-hair  ?  He  should  look  to  it. 
However,  as  his  wit  may  possibly  be  not  exhaustless,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  him  to  go  through  a  course  of  puns,  in  order  to  have  a 
humorous  charge  ready  on  every  occasion  of  trial  for  murder,  or 
otherwise.  We  do  not  despair  of  hearing  in  some  future  trial — say 
for  forgery — something  like  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Sergeant  Adams  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is  charged  with  the  crime  of  forgery.  By-the-by,  why  is 
he  like  Yulcan  ?  Dy’e  give  it  up  ?  Because  he  forged — ha — ha. 
Well,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  weigh  the  evidence,  and  if, 
like  the  jokes  of  my  learned  brothers,  it  appears  to  fall  heavily — 
you  must  find  against  the  prisoner.  But  you  must  weigh  it  impar¬ 
tially,  or  else  you  will  find  that  in  the  jury  box  you  are  in  the  wrong 
l)0x — ha,  ha.  Now,  gentlemen,  are  you  all  charged — as  they  say  at 
public  dinners.  You  will  proceed  to  consider  your  veidict. 

Something  of  this  sort  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  learned 
Sergeant  ;  and  if  so,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  him,  like  his  jokes, 
■ — out  of  place. 

Eire  and  Euel. — A  weekly  newspaper  advertises  that  it  is  a 
sheet  fit  for  “both  sides  of  the  fire-place.”  The  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  sheet  only  fit  for  the  interior  of 
the  grate. 
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A  BANSHEE  TO  THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

ERCHED  on  the  misty  peak  of  a  Tipperary 
mountain — I  address  you.  The  night  wind 
is  howling  wild  music,  by  grim  rock,  and 
in  steep  ravine,  and  over  the  desolate  tracts 
of  the  black  bog. 

I  see  below  me,  the  glimmer  of  scattered 
beacons,  lighted  up,  as  parish  calls  to  parish, 
and  barony  to  barony,  and  tells  the  drear 
night  that  there  is  murder  on  hand,  and 
that  the  assassin  is  crouching  behind  the 
feal  dyke. 

I  know  what  deed  is  to  be  done.  The 
landlord  is  riding  hard  over  the  darkling 
road  ;  but  the  bullet  has  been  rammed  down 
— and  an  unshaking  finger  presses  the  trig¬ 
ger.  The  hour  is  come. 

Hark— I  hear  the  wailing  of  my  sisters— that  unearthly  corpse- 
music  which  curdles  the  blood  of  the  living,  and  makes  human 
flesh  crawl  and  shrink  upon  its  bones. 

You  know  what  we  are  ?  Him  riders  upon  the  winds,  and  sure 
prophets  of  speedy  death.  It  is  our’s  to  wail  and  gibber  when  a 
soul  trembles  on  the  threshold  of  another  world. 

Mortals  have  seen  us— awful  in  a  beauty  not  of  the  earth.  Our 
pale  faces  have  looked  through  the  windows  of  darkened  rooms,— 
our  flowing  hair  has  waved  before  the  lattice,  and  the  sick  man  has 
known  ae  token,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

We  .re,  indeed,  the  spirits  and  the  messengers  of  doul  and  death. 

y  2 
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For  hundreds  of  years  we  have  performed  our  mission,  impelled  bj 
a  power  greater  than  we.  Now  we  faint  and  sicken  in  the  task. 

In  old  times,  Death  came — unbidden  and  unforeseen  of  men.  Il 
was  a  mystic  necessity  of  Nature.  Its  arms  were  old  age,  or  acci¬ 
dent,  or  disease.  The  patriarch  felt  its  heavy  hand,  and  lay  meeklj 
down  to  sleep  in  his  second  childhood.  Sometimes  fever  came  upor 
the  hot  blood  of  manhood  and  dried  it  within  the  veins.  Again— 
the  destroyer  smote  in  the  fold.  Mayhap  the  stag  was  in  its  ful 
career,  with  steed  and  hound  close  upon  his  foaming  haunches, 
A  loose  stone — a  rotten  bank — and  the  noble  horse  came  crashing 
to  the  earth  ;  its  rider  raised  himself  but  for  a  moment,  and  then 
with  the  music  of  the  hunt  in  his  ears,  and  the  bright  blu< 
heavens  above  him,  died  upon  the  green  sward. 

But  now  the  curse  of  murder  is  everywhere.  The  mark  of  Cair 
is  upon  Ireland.  Men  track  their  fellows  and  shoot  them  down  lik( 
beasts.  The  fresh  night  wind  comes  laden  with  the  sulphurous 
fumes  of  gunpowder.  There  is  mourning  and  broken  hearts  it 
almost  every  mansion-house.  Men  walk  with  secret  armour,  yei 
the  assassin’s  bullet  can  find  the  unguarded  chick.  To  live  in  Irelanc 
is  to  risk  the  hazards  of  a  battle. 

And,  therefore,  do  our  pale  sisterhood  wail  and  lament  them¬ 
selves.  Truly,  we  are  as  birds  of  evil  omen,  foretelling  the  winding 
sheet  and  the  grave — but  we  are  not  as  vultures,  delighting  in  th( 
smell  of  blood,  and  the  carnage  of  the  fray. 

We  are  weary  of  our  work.  Men  will  not  suffer  us  to  rest 
We  pity  the  victim  whose  fate  we  prophecy.  We  would  dwell  ir 
the  darkness  of  the  nether  sphere,  and  love  not  to  fly  shrieking  ir 
moonlight.  Our  voices  are  never  uplifted  but  in  lamentation 
In  mercy,  then,  bid  us  hold  our  peace.  Trouble  us  no  longer.  Lei 
Death,  when  he  stalks  unbidden  on  the  earth,  summon  us,  and  wit! 
yell  and  gibber  we  obey.  But  make  us  not  the  heralds  and  the  omem 
of  murder  which  crieth  from  the  ground.  Mortals  have  looked 
on  us  with  terror,  and  with  a  natural  creeping  of  the  flesh.  Lei 
them  so  regard  those  who  summon  us.  Let  them  hear  the  report 
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the  death- dealing  barrel,  with  the  nameless  shuddering  and 
tingling  which  have  darted  through  mind  and  nerve,  body  and  soul, 
as  they  listened,  floating  on  the  surging  roaring  wind  of  midnight, 
to  the  boding  scream  of  the  Banshee  ! 

Will  it  ever  be  as  it  is  ?  Men,  men,  hold  your  hands.  ’Tis  the 
rery  Angel  of  Death  who  calls.  Wo  is  me  that  your  song-lit 
rallies  are  red  with  blood,  which  the  savages  of  Heathenesse  would 
not  spill  upon  the  ground.  Hold  your  hands.  Repent,  and  make 
amends,  or  civilised  man,  wherever  he  has  his  dwelling,  shall 
account  your  land — your  Erin — but  as  a  synonyme  for  a  thing  mur¬ 
derous.  You  call  it  a  flower,  a  gem— take  heed,  or  men  will  say— 
The  Flower  !  it  is  Nightshade.  The  Gem  !  it  is  Bloodstone  l 


THE  FISHERIES. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  catch  of  bloaters  at  Yarmouth j  has 
been  very  extensive.  Upon  being  taken  out  of  the  water  they  are 
found  to  be  very  nicely  dried.  At  Wick,  however,  the  herring 
fishery  has  not  prospered,  at  least  so  far  as  the  take  of  red  ones 
was  concerned.  The  salmon  market  is  well  stocked  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  kippered  fish  are  being  daily  caught  in  the  Tay 
Accounts  from  the  Mediterranean  state  that  so  excellent  is  th* 
anchovy  fishing  off  Palermo,  that  the  creatures  are  caught  read} 
bottled  and  fit  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Italian  warehouses  on  shore. 
Advices  from  the  Pacific  say  that  the  pearl  divers  have  been,  of 
late,  so  unlucky,  that  they  have  given  up  wearing  shirts,  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  material  for  buttons.  The  Davis’  Straits 
Whale  Fishery  has  not  been  successful.  Many  ships  have  come 
home  “  clean  which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  we  ever  saw  a 
whaler  going  out; — but,  in  the  present  instances,  the  lack  of' 
blubber  from  whales,  was  amply  made  up  by  the  blubberings  of' 
the  disappointed  owners. 
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THE  MARTYR  OF  MARYLEEQNE. 

We  have  read  many  horrid  tales  of  human  suffering.  We  are 
quite  familiar  (from  report)  with  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  misery  of  Christian  captives  in  Algiers.  We  have  perused 
dire  stories  of  shipwrecks,  and  foodless  rafts.  We  have  commiserated 
the  mishaps  of  Baron  Trenck  ;  and  we  are  quite  aware  how  the 
magnanimous  Louis  served  the  maniac  Damiens.  Our  readers 
will,  however,  partake  our  horror  at  being,  by  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  to  the  public,  absolutely  compelled  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  sufferings  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  forced  by  rigid 
critical  duty  to  sit  out  the  “  Bridal”  in  a  private  box,  at  the  Mary- 
lebone  Theatre. 

Words  can  do  no  justice  to  such  a  theme.  The  pen  failed  us 
and  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  pencil.  Happily  the  ponder¬ 
ous  insensibility  of  lead  withstood  the  influences  which  made  the 
more  acute  steel  sputter  and  shed  tears  of  blotting  ink  upon  the 
sympathising  paper.  The  pen  had  but  power  to  describe  the 
pencil’s  works— 

No.  I. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  SUFFERING  FROM  INCIPIENT  WEARINESS, 
BEFORE  THE  CURTAIN  DREW  UP. 
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No.  II. 


No.  III. 
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AT  ITS  END  HE  CURSES  FLETCHER. 

No.  Y. 


AT  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SECOND  ACT  HE  CURSES  BEAUMONT  AND 

PLETCHER  TOGETHER. 
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No.  VL 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT,  HE  PACES  THE  BOX  FURIOUSLY 


No.  VII 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  THIRD  ACT,  HE  THINKS  HOW  MERRY'THE 

«  lyceum”  audience  are  by  that  time,  and  being 

UNMANNED,  SITS  ON  THE  FLOOR  AND  WEEPS. 
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No.  VIII. 


AT  THE  END^OF  THE  ACT,  IN  A  MOMENT  OF  DESPERATION-,  HE 
SENDS  FOR  THE  BOX-KEEPER,  AND  MADLY  ATTEMPTS  TO 
WREAK?  IIIS  VENGEANCE  ON  THAT  SUBORDINATE.® 


No. 


IX. 


AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FOURTH  ACT,  HE  WRINGS  HIS  HANDS  ; 
WHEN  HE  RECALS  HIS  HAPPY  CHILDHOOD- 
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No.  X. 


AT  THE  END  OF  THE  ACT,  HE  TRIES  TO  BEAT  OUT  HIS  BRAINS  WITH 
HIS  DOUBLE-BARRELLED  LORGNETTE. 

No.  XI. 
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No.  XII. 


AND  AT  THE  END  OF  IT  HE  IS  CARRIED  HOME  BY  FOUR  OF 
THE  FORCE,  ON  A  STRETCHER. 

No.  XIII. 


X  A. 


P.S.  NEXT  DAY,  HEARING  THAT  THERE  IS  TO  BE  ANOTHER 
REVIVAL  AT  THE  “  MARYLEBONE,”  HE  PROCEEDS  TO 
WATERLOO-BRIDGE,  AND  DOES  WHaT  IS  NECESSARY 
UNDER  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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COOPER'S  TABLE  TALK. 

The  great  and  deserved  popularity  of  the  “  Table  Talk.”  of  John 

Selden  and  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Table  Talker  of  the 
Morning  Post ,  who  really 
talked  as  a  table  might  be 
expected  to  do,  were  ma¬ 
hogany  endowed  with  a 
tongue,  has  induced  the 
Max  in  the  Moon  to  ne- 
gociate  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  first,  and  whose  habit 
of  studying  the  legitimate 
drama  gives  him  all  the 
advantages  derived  from 
the  opium  of  the  second,  for 
occasional  specimens  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  he  has  been  lavishing  upon  the  social 
circle.  It  is  needless  to  name  Mr.  John  Cooper,  formerly 
of  the  Globe  Theatre,  afterwards  of  that  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  and 
now  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre — more  needless,  by  criticism,  which 
could  only  be  eulogium,  to  delay  the  reader  from  the  “  orient  pearls, 
at  random  strung,”  of  which  we  now  offer  the  first  necklace. 

I. 

Shakspeare  was  remarkably  fond  of  soda  water.  I  have  seen 
him  drink  four  bottles  before  breakfast.  I  once  ventured  to  ask  him 
why  he  did  so.  And  never  shall  I  forget  the  poet’s  reply.  “John,” 
he  said,  “  because  I  like  it.” 

II. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  took  me  with  him  one  day  to  see  St' 
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Paul’s,  which  he  was  then  building.  He  was  very  angry  with  any 
workman  who  swore,  or  used  bad  language.  To  a  man  who  mut¬ 
tered  an  oath  in  the  Whispering  Gallery,  he  said,  “  Fellow,  as  that 
word  comes  round  these  walls,  so  will  its  punishment  come  round 
to  thee.”  And,  curiously,  the  man’s  wife  broke  his  head  with  a 
pitcher  four  days  afterwards,  which  was  regarded  as  a  judgment. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been 
very  unpleasant. 

III. 

There  was  a  great  deal  said  about  Milton’s  taking  back  his  wife, 
and  his  generosity,  and  so  on.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  Mrs.  M.  had  much  to  complain 
about. 

IY. 

Widdicombe  was  a  very  pretty  boy,  but  sadly  mischievous.  He 
was  once  soundly  flogged  by  Dean  Swift  for  suddenly  getting  up 
behind  his  chair  and  bawling  “  Yahoo  almost  as  loud  as  he  could, 
though  the  Dean  made  Widdy  bawl  louder. 

V. 

I  am  not  fond  of  comparing  actors.  But  since  you  ask  me 
about  Betterton,  I  should  say  that  the  only  man  at  all  like  him  is 
Paul  Bedford.  Betterton  was  so  beautiful  that  the  ladies  used  to 
quarrel  as  to  who  should  take  him  out  in  her  carriage.  Paul  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  Betterton  in  private  character. 

YI. 

Old  St.  Paul’s  was,  to  my  mind,  a  finer  building  than  the  present. 
I  have  often  and  often  walked  up  and  down  the  north  aisle  with 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  in  love  with  Mistress 
Meg  Evans,  the  groceress,  who  used  to  meet  him  there.  I  never 
saw  much  in  her,  except  that  she  had  good  eyes  and  a  quick  tongue. 
Most  of  her  sayings  depended  on  the  way  they  were  uttered.  The 
Duke  and  she  were  accustomed  to  parade  up  and  down  Willow 
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Walk,  which  is  now  an  enclosure,  at  the  end  of  Buckingham-street, 
Strand,  and  she  liked  to  shout  impertinences  to  the  citizens  who 
went  by  in  boats.  She  cut  Buckingham  for  Sedley,  who  cut  her  for 
Albinia  Long,  the  actress.  A  bad  set. 

VII. 

Alleyn,  who  built  Dulwich  College,  was  a  superstitious  man,  and 
I  dare  say  you  know  the  legend  that,  while  playing  a  demon  with  five 
others,  in  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  he  was  terrified  by  the  real  appa- 
rition  of  a  seventh  devil,  suddenly  added  to  their  number.  I  was  that 
seventh — the  affair  was  a  joke  of  old  Ben  Jonson’s.  However,  a 
vow,  and  Dulwich  College,  came  out  of  it. 

VIII. 

The  year  Dry  den  died,  I  think  1700, 1  sprained  my  ancle  while 
playing  Warner,  in  his  comedy  of  “  Sir  Martin  Marall.”  I  should 
like  to  play  it  again.  There  are  some  excellent  scenes  it  it.  A 
clever  servant  has  to  supply  all  the  defects  occasioned  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  folly  of  his  master,  with  whom  he  goes  courting.  I  was 
the  servant,  and  introduced  the  charming  song  of 
Cloe  found  Amyntas  lying 
All  in  tears  upon  the  plain, 

Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying, 

Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain. 

IX. 

Madame  Vestris,  I  see,  has  abolished  half  price.  She  has  done 
well.  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  it  to  me  and  Goldsmith,  said,  “  Sir,  I 
despise  the  man  who  would  see  half  an  entertainment.  Either  it 
is  worth  a  wise  man’s  seeing  entirely,  or  not  at  all.”  Goldsmith 
objected,  “  But,  sir,”  he  said,  “  a  wise  man  may  have  other  engage¬ 
ments.”  “  Then,  sir,”  said  Johnson,  “  let  him  postpone  either  them 
or  his  visit  to  the  theatre.”  “  But,  sir,”  said  I,  “  a  wise  man  may 
not  have  the  means  of  paying  full  price.”  “  Hold  your  tongue, 
sir,”  said  Johnson. 
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A  SONG  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  OPPONENTS  OE  SANATORY 

REFORM. 

Close  your  eyelids  and  fold  your  arms 
Good  easy  people  about, 

In  filth  and  stench,  fr^m  sewer  and  trench, 

Have  your  nap  securely  out. 

Cram  your  dead  into  reeking  vaults, 

As  herrings  are  crammed  in  barrels, 

Then  cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  deadmen  foul, 

Go  on  with  your  loves  and  your  quarrels. 

Only — a  plague  may  be  coming  ; 

Only — beware  of  the  knells 
Which  a  livid  grisly  phantom 
May  ring  on  your  own  door  bells. 

Leave  court  and  alley  to  stagnate — 

Never  attempt  a  cure — 

Keep  the  air  stifling,  keep  it  health  rifling — 

Never  dig  drain  or  sewer. 

Rotlike,  rotting,  rotten. 

Leave  all  things  to  hang  as  they  grow  ; 

Have  your  sixpenny  balls  in  those  festive  halls, 
Where  the  dead  lie  in  coffins  below. 

Only — a  plague  may  be  coming  ; 

Only — beware  of  the  knells 
Which  a  livid  grisly  phantom 
May  ring  on  your  own  door  bells. 

VOL.  II.— NO.  12.  Z 
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Talk  if  you  like  about  nuisance — 

’Tis  cheap  to  expend  only  breath — 

But  leave  rule  and  empire  to  muck  and  to  mire, 

’Till  King  Dirt  yields  the  throne  to  King  Death. 
Prate  and  quarrel,  and  squabble — 

Dirty  Dishonesty  thrives — 

Keep  job,  job,  jobbing  ;  keep  rob,  rob,  robbing 
Us,  both  of  our  cash  and  our  lives. 

Only — a  plague  may  be  coming  ; 

Only — beware  of  the  knells 
Which  a  livid  grisly  phantom 
May  ring  on  your  own  door  bells. 

A  cloud  hangs  above  our  city; 

Through  London’s  million  pores 
It  fumes  up  amain,  from  dunghill  and  drain — 

There  is  danger  at  our  doors  ; 

But  nap,  nap  on,  good  rulers  ! 

Be  ignorant  and  bold  ; 

Let  your  local  boards  store  up  dirt  in  hoards, 

As  misers  hug  their  gold. 

Only — a  plague  may  be  coming  ; 

Only — beware  of  the  knells 
Which  a  livid  grisly  phantom 
May  ring  on  your  own  door  bells. 


KNITTING,  NETTING,  AND  CROCHET, 

To  Make  a  Boot. — Knit  198.  Cast  off  57.  Begin  at  the 
second  row,  and  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  first.  Pull  the  slipped 
stitches  over  the  others  ;  drop  two  ;  knit  700,  and  commence  again 
at  the  second  row.  N.B.  Well  worth  doing. 
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THE  ART  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  loves  to  hail  and  encourage  true  art 
wherever  he  meets  with  it — but  he  utterly  abominates,  and  will  utterly 
abash  art  quacks  and  art  quackeries. 

He  conceives  that  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a  great  portion  of 
London  society,  when  he  says  that  the  pretty  things  of  the  Art 
Manufacture  gentlemen  are  much  too  dear. 

Art,  in  domestice  utensils,  will  never  be  popularised  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  general  public,  when  beer  jugs  are  sold  at  eighteen 
shillings.  We  have  casts  of  celebrated  statues  for  half  crowns  or 
less.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Felix  Summerly’s  beer  vessel  be  cast  or 
moulded  in  some  homely  but  appropriate  material,  and  sold  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  corresponding  price.  The  idea  of  making  household 
things  artistically  beautiful,  is  a  very  excellent  one.  But  household 
things,  to  be  put  to  household  usage,  must  not  be  too  expensive  to 
be  occasionally  broken  and  replaced.  That,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  must  be  their  destiny. 

We  repeat  to  Mr.  Felix  Summerly,  that  we  should  like  to  see  his 
shop  prosper  ;  but,  if  he  would  succeed,  he  must,  in  shop  phrase, 
ticket  his  goods  with  lower  figures.  We  should  be  loath  to  think 
that  the  principal  art  looked  to  in  the  Art  Manufacture  was  the  art 
of  getting  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  people’s  pockets.  A 
fair  and  liberal  remuneration  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  under¬ 
taker,  and  artist  receive,  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  large  disposal 
of  these  certainly  very  beautiful  articles,  at  a  lower  price,  would  be 
an  infinitely  better  commercial  speculation  than  the  necessarily 
limited  sales  to  be  effected  at  the  present  very  exorbitant  rate, 
charged  for  them. 


Wanted,  to  be  preserved  in  spirits,  as  a  curiosity,  at  the  Whit¬ 
tington  Club,  an  astronomer  who  has  not  discovered  ten  new 
comets  since  the  first  of  April  last. 

z  2 
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MULEY  THE  MALICIOUS; 

os, 

THE  FLYING  COURSERS  OF  THE  DRAGON’S  BLOOD. 
( A  Grand  Equestrian  Drama  for  Astley's.) 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. —  Grand  Courtyard  of  the  Palace  of  Tantarrara,  sur- 
named  the  “  Moorish  Mosque  of  the  Marble  Minarets.”  Music — 
slow  march.  Enter  procession  and  gorgeous  pageant  of  the  Court  of 
Tantarrara — borne  on  the  bounding  steeds  of  the  desert.  The  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress  take  their  places  on  two  burnished  thrones ,  and 
Prince  Cutanthrusto,  their  son,  makes  obeisance  before  them. 
Emperor.  Rise  my  son — Rise.  Nobles,  Priests,  and  Grandees  of 
Tantarrara,  listen.  [Horn  without,  Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.  An  please  ye — the  Ambassadors  from  Pekin  the 
Flowery,  wait  to  conduct  the  Princess  of  China  before  your  Royal 
presence. 

Emperor.  What  ho  then!  Let  them  enter. 

[Music — Enter  procession  of  the  Ambassadors,  mounted  on  the 
flying  coursers  of  the  East,  and  conducting  the  Princess  of 
China  in  a  golden  palanquin.  The  Emperor  receives  her 
and  leads  her  to  a  throne. 

Princess.  Oh,  sire — this — this  is  too  much. 

Emperor.  Fair  Daughter  of  a  Royal  Line — say,  wilt  thou  join 
thine  hand  in  wedlock’s  bond  to  that  of  Cutanthrusto,  our  Imperial 
son. 

Cutanthrusto  (aside).  Oh  beauty — peerless  beauty. 

Crambo  (the  Court  jester ),  I  believe  you  my  boy. 

Princess.  My  Lord  has  but  to  command. 

Emperor.  My  son  advance.  Sound  trumpets,  drums,  horns, 
pipes,  and  clarions,  to  celebrate  the  match. 

[Emperor  joins  their  hands.  Music. 
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Cutanthrusto.  Oh  blessed  hour. 

[  Thunder — stage  darkens.  The  Marble  Minarets  are  struck 
with  lightning.  Blue  fire ,  in  die  midst  of  which ,  Muley  the 
Malicious ,  the  Sorcerer  oj  the  Haunted  Glen,  rises  on  his 
cold  black  steed  through  a  trap. 

Emperor.  Ha!  ha!  what  means  this  insolent  audacity  ? 

[Muley  gallops  to  the  Princess,  seizes  her,  and  places  her  be¬ 
hind  him.  She  screams. 

Muley.  Now  for  the  desert  of  drifting  sand  and  the  tower  of 
Polished  S:eel! 

Cutanthrusto.  Not  so — draw — draw'— and  cut  him  down. 

[The  Court  draw  their  swords  and  spur  on  Midey,  who  ex¬ 
claims  Ha!  ha!  ha!  and  waves  his  hand.  His  assailants 
stand  motionless  as  though  turned  into  stone.  The  scene 
opens — showing  a  rugged  mountain  gorge. 

Emperor.  Up — up — in  chase. 

[  They  move  onwards — when  a  huge  rock  opens  and  shows  the 
Fairy  of  the  Diamond  Breast  Pin. 

Fairy.  Not  so — by  one  arm  alone 

Must  the  sorcerer  be  overthrown; 

And,  if  any  of  you  can, 

Cutanthrusto  is  the  man! 

To  him  only  I’ll  reveal 

The  enchanted  tower  of  Polished  Steel. 

[Grand  tableau.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  appear  as  if 
blessing  their  son,  who  stretches  his  sword  upwards  as  i 
imploring  Heaven's  aid  in  the  venture. 

DROP  FALLS. 


ACT  II. 

A  Mountain  Pass.  Cutanthrusto  discovered  on  his  desert  steed 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  rock. 

Cutanthrusto.  Alas!  Alas!  I  have  lost  poor  Crambo,  the  faithfu 
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companion  of  my  ventures.  Without  doubt  he  has  been  devoured 
by  the  savage  beasts  which  haunt  these  awful  solitudes. 

Crambo  (without).  Hallo!  hallo!  master. 

Cutanthrusto.  ’Tis  his  voice — oh  joy. 

[Enter  Crambo  on  a  pony — his  face  turned  to  the  tail. 
Crambo.  Here  we  are — How  are  you? 

Cutanthrusto.  J oin  me  here  and  let’s  pursue  our  way. 

Crambo.  Join  you  there — do  you  think  my  horse  can  walk  up 
such  a  perpendicular  slant  as  that  ? 

Cutanthrusto.  Come  on  I  say. 

[Crambo  tries  to  ride  up  the  rocks  and  tumbles  over  the  horse’s 
tail.  He  rises  and  pushes  the  animal  up  before  him.  Scene 
closes. 

Scene  II. — A  splendid  hall  in  the  Castle  of  Polished  Steel.  The 
Princess  of  China  stretched  upon  a  couch  and  fanned  by  slaves. 
Muley  stands  beside  her. 

Muley.  We  shall  have  mirth  to  cheer  your  melancholy. 

[  Claps  his  hands  and  twelve  black  boys  appear ,  mounted  on 
twelve  white  ponies  and  perform  a  Polka. 

Princess.  Alas — alas — my  heart  is  broken. 

Muley  (in  a  terrible  voice).  Slaves  begone. 

[A//  exeunt  but  Muley  and  Princess. 
Muley.  Will  you  not  love  me? 

Princess.  Never. 

Muley,  This  to  thy  heart. 

[He  holds  a  dagyer  over  her,  when  a  horn  is  heard  without. 
Princess.  ’Tis — his — his — the  horn  of  my  beloved. 

Midey.  He’ll  not  have  breath  to  blow  it  long ! 

[Rushes  out.  Princess  flings  herself  on  her  knees.  Slow 
music — scene  changes. 

Scene  in. —  The  Courtyard  of  the  Castle.  Enter  Cutanthrusto. 
Cutanthrusto.  Recreant  sorcerer  come  forth. 
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Enter  Maley. 

Muley.  Prepare  for  death. 

[Two  grooms  bring  in  horses.  They  mount.  A  charge  is 
sounded  and  they  engage  in  deadly  combat.  Meanwhile,  the 
Princess  appears  at  a  turret  window  and  waves  her  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Crambo  flings  up  a  rope  ladder ,  she  descends,  and 
just  as  Muley  has  disarmed  Cutanthrusto  and  is  about  to 
cut  him  down,  she  flings  herself  between  them.  Tableau. 

DROP  FALLS. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Grand  Park  before  the  Palace  of  Tantarrara.  Enter  the 
Emperor,  the  Empress,  Ministers,  Nobles,  and  Attendants,  as  on  a 
Hunting  Party.  They  are  all  on  horseback. 

Emperor.  No  news  yet  of  Prince  Cutanthrusto.  We  begin  to 
be  alarmed  for  his  safety.  Our  Empress  is  melancholy. 

Empress.  Alack  !  I  am. 

Emperor.  And,  therefore,  to  divert  her,  we  have  ordained  a 
grand  day’s  hunt — forward — sound  horn  and  clarion. 

[. Hunting  Music. 

All.  Forward.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  H. —  View  in  the  Great  Desert.  A  Waste  oj  Glaring  Sand. 
Cutanthrusto,  the  Princess,  and  Crambo,  lie  as  if  asleep  near 
each  other,  while  Muley,  upon  his  Magic  Steed,  traces  round  them 
a  Circle  in  the  Sand.  [Slow  Music. 

Muley.  The  charm  is  done — the  spell  is  wrought, 

This  circle  is  with  magic  fraught  ; 

Here,  for  ever,  you  are  bound 
Within  this  awful  mystic  round  ; 

Unless  upon  the  Dragon  steed 
You  mount  and  issue  forth  at  speed. 

[Sinks  through  trap  door. 
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Princess  (as  awaking').  Alas  !  we  are  lost. 

Cutanthrusto.  Accursed  magician  ! 

Crambo.  We’re  gone  ’coons — taken  in  and  done  for. 

[Music.  The  Fairy  of  the  Diamond  Breastpin  rises  through  a 
trap . 

Fairy,  Trust  me  Mortals,  aid  is  nigh  ; 

I  shall  teach  you  how  to  fly  ; 

Coursers  three,  of  dragon  blood, 

I  will  furnish  from  my  stud. 

[  Three  horses  appear  right  and  left,  and  enter  the  circle.  Cut- 
andirusto,  the  Princess,  and  Crambo  mount 
Cutanthrusto.  Thanks,  gentle  Fairy.  We  shall  not  draw  bridle 
until  we  see  before  us  the  Palace  of  Tantarrara. 

[. Hurried  Music.  They  ride  off.  The  Fairy  disappears. 

Enter  Midey. 

Muley.  Ha  !  gone  !  But  they  shall  not  escape — me.  Slaves  ! 
Enter  Slaves  on  Horseback. 

Follow — me.  Victory  or  death.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Last. —  The  Valley  of  the  Diamond  Breastpin. 

Enter  two  Peasants. 

First  Peasant.  The  Emperor  of  Tantarrara  hunts  to-day  in  the 
forest.  Hark  !  [Hunting  horns  heard  in  the  distance. 

Second  Peasant.  Is  it  true  that  by  enchantment  no  steed  can  tra¬ 
verse  the  valley,  except  those  of  Tantarrara  and  the  coursers  of  the 
dragon’s  blood  ? 

First  Peasant.  It  is,  indeed.  But  who  comes  here  ? 

[They  stand  bach.  Enter  e.ii.  Cutanthrusto,  Princess,  and 
Crambo  at  full  gallop,  as  pursued.  They  pull  up. 
Cutanthrusto.  At  last  we  are  safe. 

[Enter,  from  opposite  side,  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  train. 
They  all  embrace  with  signs  of  joy,  while  from  r.h.  enter 
Muley  and  Slaves.  A  clap  of  thunder  is  heard — the 
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rocks  split  —  horrible  monsters  and  goblins  dash  upon 
Muley  and  his  train  and  make  them  prisoners.  Blue 
light  and  grand  tableau.  The  Fairy  of  the  Diamond 
Breastpin  appears  surrounded  by  fireworks,  and  joins  the 
hands  of  the  lovers ;  while  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ap¬ 
pear  to  bless  her ;  and  the  Court  kneels  around. 

THEN  CURTAIN  FALLS. 


LORD  HOLLAND  DIVERTING  A  FOOTPATH. 

We  observed  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  estimable  Lord  Holland 
has  been  engaged  in  diverting  one  of  the  footpaths  through  his 
property.  We  immediately  despatched  our  artist  with  rigid  in¬ 
structions  to  give  us  a  pictorial  idea  of  this  singular  feat.  Here  is 
the  result. 


We  shall  only  add  that  his  Lordship  appears  to  be  resting  his 
head  on  a  pewter  pot.  Had  the’ said  pot  been  filled  with  pu7l7~we 
believe  that  there  are  literary  fiends  in  human  form,  who  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  call  the  performance  one  of  the  ‘‘Diversions 
of  Purley.” 
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BY-WAYS  OF  HISTORY. 

NO.  II. 

OLD  KING  COLE. 

Wjb  have  made  long  and  diligent  enquiry — we  have  read  books 
innumerable— we  have  studied  maps  without  end — and,  do  what 
we  will,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  kingdom  whereof 
King  Cole  was  the  Monarch.  Indeed,  we  have  been  very  nearly 
driven  to  the  discouraging  conclusion  that,  as  there  are  barristers 
without  briefs — doctors  without  patients — high-art  newspapers 
without  subscribers — and  legitimate  theatres  without  audiences,  so 
there  may  have  been  Kings  without  kingdoms — and  that  King  Cole 
was  one  of  the  landless  potentates  in  question. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  anything  like  national  records,  we  are 
driven  to  fall  back,  for  all  our  information  with  respect  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  Cole,  upon  the  traditional  lines  wherein  he  is  celebrated.  But 
even  these  are  not  so  barren  as  at  first  sight  may  be  anticipated. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  King  Cole  was  old.  This  fact 
of  itself  proves  much.  There  could  have  been  very  little  virtuous 
indignation,  or  high-art  going,  in  his  days  ;  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  a  person  with  a  well-regulated  mind,  such  as  Cole 
certainly  possessed,  surviving  such  stuff  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  people  oveLwhom  his  mild  sway  extended,  were,  therefore, 
happy  and  mirthful.  They  ate,  and  drank,  and  were  merry — 
without  being  told  every  Saturday,  by  a  newspaper  “  for  both  sides 
of  the  fire-place,”  that  all  mankind  were  fools  and  rogues,  with  the 
exception  of  the  writer  of  the  article.  Brass  did  not  go  down  in 
that  Golden  Age. 

We  are  next  told  that 

<E  Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old  soul.” 
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This  announcement  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  period.  Cole  must  have  been  a  playgoer,  3nd  he  was 
also  “merry.”  Therefore,  there  could  have  been  no  “legitimate” 
in  his  days.  He  went  to  the  play  to  be  amused,  as  everybody  does, 
except  the  people  who  write  with  a  purpose  ;  it  being  perfectly 
clear  that,  had  he  patronised  such  establishments  as  Marylebone 
and  Sadler’s  Wells,  his  poetical  character  would  have  run  thus — 

“  Old  King  Cole  was  a  dreary  old  soul.” 

The  second  line  is  a  mere  iteration  of  the  first.  In  this  respect 
it  is  like  the  second  act  of  one  of  Sheridan  Knowles’  plays.  In  an¬ 
other,  however,  it  differs  from  these  admired  productions,  inasmuch 
as  both  lines  of  the  stanza  tell  us  something  worth  remembering — a 
characteristic  which  attaches  to  none  of  the  dramas. 

Cole  was  a  man  of  convivial,  and,  for  a  monarch,  rather  free 
and  easy  habits  : 

“  He  called  for  his  pipe  and  he  called  for  his  pot, 

And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three.” 

The  habits  of  a  Sovereign  frequently  reflect  the  habits  of  an  age. 
Cole’s  age  must  have  been  a  glorious  one.  It  was  an  era  of  pipes, 
pots,  and  fiddlers  ;  in  other  words,  of  jollity  and  harmony — far 
better  things  than  bullying  and  virtuous  indignation.  What  a 
grand  time  must  old  Cole  and  his  people  have  had  of  it !  We  can 
picture  the  benevolent  monarch  ruling,  not  with  a  rod  of  iron,  hut 
with  a  yard  of  clay  ;  and  taking  heavy  pulls,  not  at  his  subjects’ 
gold,  hut  at  their  pewter. 

A  Court  Circular  of  the  period,  after  patient  investigation,  we 
have  indeed  discovered  ;  and  with  it  we  conclude  the  laborious, 
but  not  altogether  unsatisfactory,  researches  which  we  have  been 
engaged  in  upon  the  subject  : — 

“COURTE  CIRCULARRE. 

“Ye  Kinge  Cole  did  y ester  daye  take  hisen  usual  mornynge 
draughte  of  three*pottis. 
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“  Afterwardes  ye  Kinge  did  smoke  ane  pipe. 

“la  the  afternoone  ye  Kinge  transacted  business  with  hisen 
legges  under  ye  mahoganie. 

“After  dinn ere  ye  Kinge  did  readde  divers  amusvnge  publica- 
tionnes,  but  seeinge  it  sette  downs  that  ane  snarlynge  books  was 
writtene  with  ane  purpose,  he  saide  it  must  have  been  with  ye  pur¬ 
pose  of  insultynge  ye  readers,  and  so  would  have  none  of  that 
authore’s  workes. 

“  In  ye  evenvnge  ye  Kinge  did  honoure  ye  Illegitimate  Theatre 
with  hisen  presence,  and  so  did  merrilie  end  that  daye.” 


“  SITCH  A  LITTLE  DUCK  OF  A  FELLOW  HE  IS,  MA'AM — NEVER 
DOES  NO  MISCHIEF. — OH,  NEVER  ! 
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(DEDICATED  TO  FRANK  STONE.) 


THE  LAST  APPEAL  (BUT  THREE). 


Notice  to  Playgoers. — Guides  to  the  Marylebone  Theatre 
may  be  hired  every  day  at  all  the  theatrical  agency  offices.  Tra¬ 
vellers  had  better  start  from  the  Strand  early  in  the  morning. 
Hampers  of  provisions  for  the  journey  may  be  had  at  any  a-la-mode 
beef-shop.  The  length  and  toil  of  the  way  will  account  for  the  re¬ 
freshing  sleep  so  often  experienced  by  the  visitors  to  this  theatre. 
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CONSIDERATE  CONDUCT. 

It  seems  that  Twitters  has  been  much  distressed  by  the  doubts 
thrown  out  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  Shakspeare’s  house  as 
Shakspeare’s  birth-place.  In  order,  however,  to  provide  against  any 
such  imputation  getting  abroad  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Twitters’s  own 
family  mansion  becoming,  in  future  ages,  the  property  of  a  grateful 
posterity,  Mr.  Twitters  has  considerately  had  a  legal  document 
drawn  up  and  confirmed  by  competent  witnesses,  which  he  yesterday 
dispatched  with  a  polite  note  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  intima¬ 
ting  his  wish  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Great 
Britain.  We  subjoin  a  copy  : — 

“  NOTICE  TO  POSTERITY. 

“  Posterity — including  the  future  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  public 
in  general: — in  case  of  subscriptions  being  at  any  future  time 
started  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  for  the  nation,  the  house 
in  which  the  celebrated  Peter  Twitters  first  saw  the  light — are 
hereby  respectfully  informed  that  the  mansion  in  question  is 
that  known  as  3^-  Peterkins-rents,  Little  South  King-street,  Bar¬ 
bican.  N.B,  He  used  to  ring  the  third  bell,  and  was  accustomed, 
during  his  boyhood,  to  sleep  in  the  small  attic  looking  out  on  the 
pump.  (Signed) 

Peter  Twitters. 

John  Straggles,  witness. 

Robert  Blobbs,  witness.  November  1,  1847. 


Consistency. — A  Legitimate  Dramatist  was  appealed  to  the 
other  day  for  a  subscription  in  aid  of  some  benevolent  scheme. 
He  hesitated.  “  It  will  be  an  act  of  real  charity”  said  his  appli¬ 
cant.  “Oh!  there’s  the  rub,”  replied  the  Legitimate.  “You  see 
Ifttever  do  anything  except  in  five  acts — a  one  act  piece  of  charity 
Would  compromise  me  for  ever — I  must  decline.” 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  James  has  had  a  quarrel  with  his  publishers.  He  wished 
to  sell  his  novels  by  number— they,  by  weight.  The  bibliopoles, 
however,  have  vanquished,  and  an  advertisement  would  have  ap¬ 
peared— only  it  was  not  sent— in  the  present  number  of  our  publi¬ 
cation,  announcing  that  3  cwt.  19lbs.  5oz,  of  Romances,  by  Mr. 
James,  are  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  forthwith. 

Among  the  works  in  active  preparation  is  a  selection  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  Virgil  for  the  use  of  the  new  Parliament.  Members 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  transla¬ 
tions  are  in  every  case  subjoined — and  that  popular  directions  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

On  dit  that  an  eminent  philanthropic  Litterateur  is  engaged 
upon  a  new  edition  of  a  “Story  Without  an  End.”  The  number 
of  tales  already  written  by  this  gentleman  which  never  came  to  the 
end  intended  by  their  author,  eminently  qualify  him  for  his  present  task. 

Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  is  to  have  a  pension,  on  the  condition  of 
his  never  writing  another  play.  We  highly  approve  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  precaution  on  the  part  of  Government. 

Marston  might  be  treated  with  in  a  similar  spirit. 


SHAKSPEARIAN  RELICS. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  interesting  articles  goes 
on  briskly.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  now  on  hand  several 
thousand  lithographed  documents — all  of  them  warranted  to  be  origi¬ 
nal  MSS.  of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Any  of  these  articles  not  ap¬ 
proved  of  will  be  exchanged,  but  no  money  can  possibly  be  returned. 

In  connection  with  these  original  MSS.,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  daggers— each  of  them  warranted  to  be  the  identical  one 
which  the  ambitious  Thane  saw  before  him — can  be  had  handsomely 
mounted  in  German  silver  at  half-a-crown  a-piece. 
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FANCY  PORTRAITS. 


CAPTAIN  SPIES, 
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A  CUT  FROM  A  CATTLE  SHOW. 


COME  NOW — WOULD  NOT  YOU  EXCHANGE  YOUR  COOKERY  FOR 

OUR  BEEF  ? 


YOL.  II. — NO.  12 


A  A 
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LEADERS  FOR  OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

BATCH  NO.  II. 


Cl )t  gmnifarir. 

“Kobert!  toi  que  j’aime.” 

OST  humbly,  but  most 
earnestly,  do  we  return 
thanks  to  Providence  for 
having  allowed  us  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  honour  of  transfer¬ 
ring  to  our  columns  such  an 
oration  as  that  delivered  last 
night,  by  that  great  and 
good  man,  to  whom,  if  England  be  preserved  as  a  Protestant 
country,  (we  had  nearly  written  a  Protestant  island )  she  will, 
under  that  Providence,  owe  her  existence.  It  would  be  an  im¬ 
pertinence  to  name  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.  Oxford  may  well 
glory  in  her  representative.  He  reminds  us  of  the  lines  of  Virgil. 

Arma  virumque  cano,  TrojsB  qul  primus  ab  oris. 

Feebly  translated  by  Dryden. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forced  by  Fate. 

But  the  Church  of  which  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  is  the  most 
brilliant  ornament,  knows  no  such  thing  as  Fate.  That  she  leaves 
to  the  ribald  ruffians  of  Rosemary-lane,  and  the  tattling  tailors  of 
Tothill- fields,  whose  “unadorned  eloquence”  has  forced  crocodile 
plaudits  from  Peel.  As  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  nobly  said  in 
his  immortal  speech  of  June,  1829,  “  We  know  it  not.”  Pro¬ 
testants — not  Jesuits,  Mr.  Gladstone — look  higher. 

The  glorious  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  last 
night,  has,  by  this  time,  been  perused  with  tears  of  gratitude 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  still  Protestant  land 
We  would  not  venture  to  add  our  mite  of  praise  to  such  testimo¬ 
nies.  We  can  fancy  the  pitiable  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  on 
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hearing  the  burning  words,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis, 
with  a  loftier  eloquence  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  mercilessly,  yet 
most  righteously,  but  courteously — for  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis 
is  a  Christian,  and,  therefore,  a  gentleman — demolished  one  by  one 
their  flimsy  and  infidel  sophistries.  The  statesman,  the  scholar,  and 
the  lawyer  may  learn  alike  their  respective  duties  to  their  country 
from  this  magnificent  harangue.  Only  one  thing  do  we  deplore, 
namely,  that  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  was  compelled  (as 
champion  of  the  University  celebrated  for  its  orthodox  undergra¬ 
duates  and  heterodox  Bishops)  to  deliver  so  superb  an  essay  to  the 
mob  of  Whigs,  Atheists,  Freethinkers,  Jews,  Usurers,  and  Mary- 
lebone  delegates,  whom  he  addressed.  But  we  ought  to 
to  apologise  for  detaining  our  readers  another  moment  from  the 
speech  itself,  for  which  again  we  tender  our  grateful  thanks  to  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  Sir  Robert  Harr  y  Inglis. 

’E’MIE  (S(0)W3E^  OTWMAIkp 

AND  DRAWING-ROOM  NEWSPAPER. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  leave  the  aristocratic  circle,  in  which,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  ourselves,  we  have  the  happiness  of  moving,  to  descend 
to  scenes  of  more  plebeian  character.  Our  business  is  with  the  roses 
of  society’s  garden— let  others  tend  its  hollyhocks  and  cabbages. 
Distinguished  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  higher  classes,  we  find  quite 
sufficient  employment  in  registering  their  “  graceful  hospitalities,” 
and  defending  them,  so  far  as  our  humble  but  hearty  means  will 
allow,  against  the  audacious  or  insidious  attacks  of  those  who  covet 
the  things  they  pretend  to  hate. 

But  there  are  occasions  upon  which  the  journalist,  if  he  wish  to 
do  his  duty,  must  enter  upon  topics  which  refined  natures  would 
prefer  to  avoid.  If,  in  the  present  instance,  we  seem  too  urgent 
upon  a  question  we  consider  of  great  importance  to  our  patrons, 
we  mean  the  establishment  of  Baths  and  W asbhouses  for  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes,  (see  advertisement)  we  trust  that  the  purity  of  our 
motive  will  be  our  apology. 
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We  respectfully  advocate  these  Baths  and  Washhouses,  and 
exhort  our  aristocratic  friends  to  support  them,  upon  several  grounds. 
First,  let  us  remind  the  higher  orders,  that,  as  society  is  constructed, 
(and  faulty  enough  it  is)  we  cannot  altogether  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  tradesman,  the  workman,  the  porter,  and  other 
canaille.  Now  we  need  hardly  remark  that  it  is  much  pleasanter  to 
he  waited  upon  by  a  clean  and  fragrant  (if  the  desecration  of  the  word 
may  be  pardoned)  inferior,  than  by  one  of  a  different  description. 
It  is  obvious  too  that  the  cleaner  the  lower  orders  are,  the  less  their 
chance  of  spreading  contagion  among  their  betters.  And  again, 
without  trespassing  upon  political  economy,  with  which,  heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  weary  our  illustrious  patrons,  may  we  not 
assume  it  as  clear  that  the  more  we  extend  trade,  which  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  humblest  article  (even  soap)  promotes,  the  better  able 
the  masses  will  be  to  pay  those  taxes  from  which  so  many  a  well 
bestowed  pension  proceeds,  so  many  a  richly  earned  sinecure  is  en  ¬ 
dowed. 

With  these  considerations  we  leave  the  subject  to  the  better 
judgment  of  our  readers,  only  adding  that  among  the  supporters  of 
these  Baths  and  Washhouses,  are  various  fashionable  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  names,  including  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Sans-souci,  the 
Marchioness  of  Millefleurs,  the  Bishop  of  Bubble-and-Squeak,  Lord 
Lopsides,  and  many  other  names  from  among  the  aristocracy  of 
which  we  are  proud  to  be  the  organ. 

Cije  pictorial  Cunes. 

We  have  this  week  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  an 
engraving  of  a  very  interesting  interview  which  has  recently  taken 
place  between  the  excellent  Pius  IX.  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Jews  of  the  Ghetto.  It  is  well  known  that  the  admirable  Pope  has 
taken  the  proscribed  Hebrew  under  his  protection  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  by  way  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  Israelitish  com¬ 
mercial  energy,  Pius  has  conceded  to  the  J ews  the  exclusive  right 
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of  purchasing  all  the  old  tiaras,  albs,  capes,  stoles,  robes,  and  other 
Papal  garments.  Our  artist  has  represented  the  Pope  in  the  act  of 
driving  a  bargain  with  the  merchant  ;  and  we  think  that,  as  a  work 
of  art,  independently  of  the  interest  of  the  picture,  our  readers  will 
be  gratified  with  the  engraving  before  them. 


PIO  KINO  AND  THE  JEWISH  MERCHANT, 
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DRAMATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  observe  in  the  bills  of  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  a  play  called 
the  “  Great  Metropolis.”  This  is,  we  presume,  a  dramatised  version 
of  Mr.  Grant’s  celebrated  work.  We  congratulate  the  playwright, 
who  has  adapted  the  work  for  the  boards,  upon  his  ingenuity,  and 
beg  to  point  out  to  him  some  other  subjects  which  might  profitably 
engage  his  dramatic  capabilities. 

Considering  the  style  of  amusement  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre, 
we  think  that  “Harvey’s  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,”  would 
work  up  into  a  drama  for  that  house,  just  as  exciting  and  as 
much  adapted  for  the  stage,  as  any  resurrection  from  the  Beaumont 
and  Eletcher  churchyard.  We  trust  Mrs.  Warner  will  think  of 
this.  Her  management  has  a  sweet  narcotic  influence.  If  Macbeth. 
lived  now-a-days,  he  would  never  have  occasion  to  fear  eternal  wake¬ 
fulness.  One  visit  to  the  Marylebone  would  have  proved  the  fact. 

There  is  one  other  adaptation  which  we  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  dramatiser  of  the  “  Great  Metropolis.”  A  hash  up  of 
Satan  Montgomery’s  poems  with  Blair’s  “  Grave,”  Young’s  “  Night 
Thoughts,”  and  the  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy” — would  make  a 
splendid  five  act  legitimate  tragedy,  which  would  be  rapturously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mr.  Phelps,  and  welcomed  with  jubilation  by  the 
Athenceum.  Let  this  hint  not  be  lost.  Such  a  drama  would  be  worth 
the  “Heart  and  the  World”  and  the  “  Bridal,” both  put  together. 


NotTStrange,  But  True. — When  the  Olympic  was  taken  for 
the  legitimate,  rents  immediately  fell  25  per  cent  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  since  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Vandenhoff  was  to  play 
first  business,  they  went  down  again,  an  additional  10  per  cent. 
A  requisition  has  been  got  up  to  the  parochial  authorities  to 
indict  the  theatre,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  leaving  the 
vicinity. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  not  forgetful  of  the  courtesies  of  the 

season,  has  resolved  upon  the  distribution  of  a  few  Christmas  boxes 

amongst  his  friends.  The  following  are  now  ready  for  delivery  ; — 

1st.  A  new  reader  for  the  Literary  Gazette ,  which  will  increase  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  that  journal  by  one  half. 

2nd.  An  object  of  charity,  for  whom  the  literary  amateurs  may 
play — to  the  obvious  advantage  of  their  several  serials,  paintings, 
and  newspapers. 

3rd.  A  plan  for  reforming  the  world,  by  means  of  caricatures,  for 
Mr.  John  Leech. 

4th.  An  infallible  recipe  for  hatching  up  unfinished  works,  for  the 
author  of  Mrs.  Bib’s  Baby. 

5th.  Nightcaps,  of  various  patterns,  for  the  frequenters  of  theatres 
where  Mr.  Marston’s  dramas  are  inflicted.  Those  shaped  like 
fools’  caps  are  strongly  recommended  to  this  description  of  play 
goers. 

6th.  Bank  of  Elegance  notes  to  the  amount  of  £1400  for  the  Shak- 
speare  House  Committee. 

7th.  A  patent  ever-pointed  pen  for  Mr.  James,  in  the  hope  that 
the  point  in  his  pen  may  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  in  his 
writings. 


Things  Worth  a  Button. — The  Man  in  the  Moon  offers  to 
ensure  the  reception  of  a  splendid  pension  in  life,  and  the  rendering 
of  posthumous  honours  on  the  grandest  scale,  after  death,  to  the 
man  who  will  invent  a  method  of  permanently  fixing  shirt  buttons 
on  collars  and  wristbands.  Application  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Twitters,  who  is  empowered  to  treat  with  principals  onlv. 
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THE  IRISH  RENT  DAY. 

A  NATIONAL  SONG. 


I. 


Ram  down  the  lead,  boys  ; 

Are  your  hands  steady  ? 
Look  out  for  the  landlord — 
Ready,  boys,  ready  ! 
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Shall  we  shoulder  pick  or  axe, 

Toil  at  rail  or  tram-road  ? 

No  !  our  hope ’s  the  bullet  mould, 

Our  trust  is  in  the  ram-rod  ! 

Then  ready,  boys,  ready  ! 
H. 

W e  said  we’d  pay  in  gold 

The  fields  on  which  we  settle  ; 

And  pay,  my  boys,  we  shall, 

But  with  a  change  of  metal. 

For  lead’s  our  current  coinage — 

Lead,  which  solves  all  quarrels, 

And  the  purses  where  it  jingles, 

Are  glancing  musket  barrels. 

Then  ready,  boys,  ready  ! 
HI. 

Not  but  we  will  take,  boys, 

The  proffered  Saxon  shilling — 

Who  more  fit  than  we,  boys, — 

We,  whose  trade  is  killing. 

But  if  they  ask  it  back,  boys — 
Pretending  that  they  need  it — 

Then  we’ll  blazon  Erin’s  standard 
With  their  blood  who  feed  it. 

So  ready,  boys,  ready  ! 

IY. 

Is  the  powder  dry,  boys  ? 

Is  the  cartridge  bitten  ? 

Your  guns  give  rent  receipts,  boys — 
The  surest  ever  written. 
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Hark  !  I  hear  a  horseman, 

Crouch  behind  this  rock,  boys — 
Nerve  and  muscle  on  the  stretch, 

And  guns  upon  the  cock,  boys  ! 

Steady,  boys,  steady  ! 


V. 

See  him — that’s  our  landlord  ! 

Wait  !  He’s  at  a  trot,  boys. 

Starving  Erin  can’t  afford 
To  throw  away  a  shot,  boys. 

Ha  !  he  checks  his  pony — 

His  hand  is  on  the  reins,  boys  ! 

Bang  !  bang  !  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  he’s  down  ! 
That  bullet’s  through  his  brain,  boys  ! 

’Twas  steady,  boys  steady  ! 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  during  the 
past  month  : — 

“  A  lady  wishes  to  educate  the  daughter  of  a  coal  merchant,  on 
terms  of  mutual  advantage.  Address,  free,  to  N.E.”  &c.,  &c. 

Of  course  Miss  Wallsend,  the  coal  merchant’s  daughter,  would 
have  rather  a  varied  education,  as  when  the  “  Best  Screened”  were 
at  23s.  the  ton,  in  the  summer,  no  accomplishments  could  be 
given  ;  while  in  the  winter,  when  they  rose,  and  the  consumption 
was  greater,  French  and  the  piano  would  be  thrown  in  to  make 
up. 


You  May  Depend  on  it. — More  forts  are  to  be  built  round 
Paris.  Whenever  they  are  complete,  Louis  Philippe  intends  to 
re-establish  the  Bastile. 
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A  SIXTH  ACT  TO  “  HAMLET.” 


O  ALL  who  are  interested  in  the 
legitimate  drama,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  delight  to  know  that  a 
thorough-going  legitimist — a  man 
who  has  never  made  a  joke  in  his 
life,  and  never  will — has  succeeded 
in  adding  another  act  to  “  Ham¬ 
let,”  with  a  view  to  prolonging 
the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  of 
that  very  lively  play  to  a  period 
of  seven  hours.  Considering 
that  the  characters  are  nearly  all 
killed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act 
‘  of  the  tragedy,  the  task  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  the  ingenious  dra¬ 
matist,  availing  himself  to  the 


fullest  extent  of  the  poetical  license  which  all  poets  are  allowed  to 
take  out,  has  re-imparted  a  life  to  the  dramatis  persona?  which  those 
of  his  own  plays  do  not  possess.  In  plain  language,  he  supposes 
Hamlet  to  have  been  recovered  by  means  of  an  application  of  Hol¬ 
loway’s  ointment;  and  the  King  and  Queen  to  revive,  the  one  after 
a  dose  of  Morison’s  pills,  the  other  after  the  use  of  the  stomach 
pump;  while  it  appears  that  Ophelia ,  being  dug  up  by  a  resurrec¬ 
tionist  is  found  not  to  have  been  drowned  at  all,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Danish  Royal  Humane  Society.  Having  thus 
set  his  personages  up  again  in  business  on  their  own  account, 
the  dramatist  proceeds  with  the  action,  or  rather  the  in-action,  of 
the  play — makes  Hamlet  resolve  to  doubt  and  doubt  to  resolve 
and  finally— but  we  are  anticipating.  We  proceed  at  once  to  the 


text  of  the  new  act. 
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ACT  VI 

Scene  I. —  The  Platform. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Hamlet.  Not  thrice  his  fiery  steeds  has  Phoebus  driven, 
Around  the  road  that  circles  Heaven’s  park, 

Since  of  a  wound  from  brave  Laertes'  sword 
I  have  recovered.  Slowly  flew  the  hours 
— Like  ravens,  dark  and  heavy — while  I  lay. 

Yet  what  avails  this  useless  soul  just  snatched 
Prom  out  Death’s  grasp,  if  still  the  traitor  King 
Lives  on?  The  hideous,  ugly  villain! 

The  ill-shaped,  pug-nosed,  bandy,  pimpled  villain ! 

— But  who  is  here  ? — the  young  Ophelia ! 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Nymph,  from  the  ledger  of  thy  memory, 

Be  all  my  sins  erased  ! 

Oph.  Good,  my  lord — 

How  hath  your  worship  been  this  many  a  day? 

Ham.  Well,  I  thank  you,  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 

That  I  have  long  desired  to  re-deliver, 

Two  tippets  and  a  muff! 

Ham.  No,  I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did, 

And  with  them,  words  as  gentle  and  as  soft 
As  is  the  head  of  yonder  tragic  bard, 

Who  writes  the  five-act  plays  of  Denmark’s  Court. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  boarding  school  at  Hammersmith.  Go  ! 

Scene  II. — The  Palace. 

Enter  King  and  Queen. 

King.  The  madman’s  gambols  of  our  cousin  Hamlet 
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Do  bring  much  fear  and  peril  to  the  State ; 

And  therefore,  now,  two  projects  having  failed, 

A  third  shall  be  attempted;  we  will  ask  him, 

To-morrow  night,  within  our  Royal  palace. 

To  sup  in  state.  There  beer  shall  be  provided, 

And  in  the  pot  a  poison  will  we  mix, 

Which  holds  more  enmity  unto  the  blood 
Of  man  than  e’en  the  brandy  which  our  friends 
Of  England  make,  and  to  the  verdant  sell, 
clept  Best  British.  Ask  him  to  the  feast, 

Where  youth  and  death  shall  meet  as  revellers, 

Playing  together.  Until  then,  farewell.  [Exit  King. 

Queen.  In  no  such  project  will  a  mother  join. 

The  traitor  King  himself  shall  drink  the  beer, 

And  drinking,  catch  his  death  of  cold  without. 

When  I  myself  will  take  another  mate, 

And  make  him  arbiter  of  Denmark’s  State. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  accept  the  hand  thy  mother  gives, 

With  mother’s  feelings  offered.  Hark!  thine  ear, 

My  son,  my  well-loved  son,  beware  of  beer!  [Exit  Queen. 

Ham.  Beware  of  beer! 

To  beer,  or  not  to  beer,  that  is  the  question, 

Whether  ’tis  better  in  the  throat  to  suffer 
The  choky  feeling  of  most  teasing  thirst, 

Or  to  apply  a  goblet  to  the  lips, 

And  with  a  draught  to  end  it.  To  drink  to  snooze 
To  snooze — perchance  to  dream.  Ay,  there s  the  rub; 

For  in  a  beery  sleep  what  dreams  may  come 
Of  monsters  bearing  seeming  brimming  cups, 

Which  are  but  night-mare’s  nests— must  give  us  pause. 

What  means  ray  mother’s  caution  ?  But  no  fear; 

The  soul  of  Hamlet  trembles  not  at  beer  ! 


[Exit. 
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Scene  III. — A  Banquet. 

King ,  Queen ,  Hamlet ,  Ophelia,  Courtiers,  Sfc. 

King.  What  ho !  bring  here  the  goblets  to  the  feast, 

And  place  the  foaming  pots  upon  the  board. 

To-night,  to  Hamlet’s  health  shall  Denmark  drink. 

Ham.  (to  Oph.)  Shall  I  sit  on  your  knee,  lady  ? 

Oph.  Did  you  ever? — well — I  never! 

King  (to  Queen).  I  thirst  !  which  is  the  pot  not  poisoned  ? 
Queen.  ’Tis  that.  [  Points  to  poisoned  pot. 

King.  We  quaff  the  porter  to  our  cousin  Hamlet !  '(Drinks. 
Help.  We  ax*e  poisoned — oh  the  ugly  mug  !  [  Dies. 

Hamlet.  What !  poison  in  the  pot.  Oh  wretched  Queen 
I  doubt  you  did  it — Yes.  No  doubt  you  did. 

When  I  was  doubting,  who  should  kill  the  King 
I  doubt  it  not,  you  had  no  doubts  at  all, 

And  so  you  did  it — Therefore  will  I  die  [  Stabs  himself. 

And  thus  close  all  my  doubting — Oh  the  sword 
I  doubt  is  through  my  heart — that  is  if  so 
Be  that  I  have  one — which  I  rather  doubt— 

Misdoubting  anatomical  research. 

Ha  !  No  I  die — that  is  I  think — I  doubt 

I — yes — no  yes — no  yes  no — yes  no—  [  Dies. 

Queen.  With  their  two  corpses,  shall  my  body  lie, 

For  in  odd  numbers  there  is  ever  luck.  [  Stabs  herself  and  dies. 
Ophelia.  Alack  a  day — I  can’t  be  singular. 

[  Stabs  herself  and  dies. 
Courtiers  (all  talking  together).  Alas,  alas,  we  cannot  choose 
but  die  [  They  stab  themselves  and  die. 

Prompter  (coming  forward).  My  duty’s  done — I’ll  blow  life’s 
candle  out  !  [  Stabs  himself  and  dies. 

Orchestra  (getting  on  the  stage).  Behold  our  last  finale  ! 

[  Stab  themselves  and  die. 
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Enter  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  Father. 

Ghost.  As  I’m  a  ghost  I  can’t  be  poisoned — so 
I’ll  drink  the  beer.  [  Sits  down  and  drinks. 

Enter  through  a  trap — a  strong  sulphurous  smell  perceived. 

SUSSS  Oh  ghost  what  dost  thou — reyelling  on  beer 

When  thou  should’st  be,  as  well  thou  know’st,  below  ? 

Ghost.  There’s  lots  of  time — just  take  a  pull  yourself. 

Thou  speakest  sooth — we’ve  yet  until  the  dawn. 

Ghost.  So  as  the  song  says — ? 

Sing  it — bully  Ghost  ! 

Ghost  and  in  chorus. 

We  wo’nt  go  home  till  morning, 

We  wo’nt  go  home  till  morning, 

We  wo’nt  go  home  till  morning, 

Till  daylight  doth  appear. 

CURTAIN  FALLS. 


George  Cruikshank’s  “Bottle”  is  drawing  full  houses  at 
many  of  the  minors.  This  is  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  only 
natural  that  a  bottle  should  produce  bumpers. 

Good  News  for  the  Legitimists. — Mr.  J.  F.  Collier,  aided 
by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  after  a  search  of  eight  months  through 
the  parish  registers  of  London,  have  discovered,  and  can  prove 
by  incontestable  evidence,  that  Shakspeare’s  cousin’s  uncle’s  niece’s 
son-in-law’s  step-daughter,  by  the  mother’s  side,  died  in  1615,  of 
measles,  at  the  age  of  three  years;  and  was  buried  on  the  1st  of 
April,  in  that  year,  in  the  churchyard  of  Bishopsgate-without. 
After  this  discovery,  the  Shakspeare’s  House  Committee  appeal 
with  confidence  for  the  further  assistance  of  an  enlightened  British 
Public. 
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THE  EMIGRANT  S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  SMELL  OF  ROAST  BEEF 
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A  FEW  PLAIN  HINTS  TO  CAGED  BIRD 

KEEPERS. 

In,  probably,  a  good  half  of  the  houses — the  aggregate  ot  which 
makes  up  London — birds  singing  and  non-singing  are  kept. 
Dickies  in  cages  are,  indeed,  as  common  as  Dickies  under  necker¬ 
chiefs.  A  few  useful  directions  to  the  proprietors  of  what  Natural 
History  books  call  the  “  Leathered  Songsters  of  the  Grove,”  will, 
therefore,  we  trust  be  found  to  be  very  widely  acceptable. 

And  first — as  to  the  kind  of  bird  you  should  keep.  There  are 
certain  sorts  which  we  do  not  consider  adapted  for  cages.  A  duck 
for  example  would,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  sketch,  look 
any  thing  but  handsome  in  a  wiry  prison. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
too,  that  a  Norfolk  turkey  will 
not  thrive  in  a  goldfinch’s  cage ; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  hawks 
and  linnets  ought  to  be  kept 
separate.  The  dictates  of  rea¬ 
son,  indeed,  tell  us  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  size  of  a  bird  to  the 


size  of  the  cage — as  it  is  evident 
that  a  feathered  songster  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  comfortable  if  he  be  obliged, 
as  in  the  subjoined  sketch,  to  put 
his  beak  out  of  the  cage  on  one 
side,  his  tail  at'the  other,  and  thrust 
his  wings  between  the  wires  right  and  left. 
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Eeetl  your  birds  on  the  simple  food  their  nature  requires.  A 
friend  of  ours  lost  a  splendid  canary  from  giving  it  pork  chops  anfl 
mustard,  and  putting  brandy  into  its  water.  The  poor  thing  as 
first  considered  the  change  in  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  fluid  to 
arise  from  an  infusion  of  saffron.  However,  it  contracted  a  fatai 
liking  for  intoxicating  liquids,  and  used  to  be  for  ever  falling  off 
its  perch  in  a  disgraceful  state.  In  its  innocent  days  this  unhappy- 
canary  was  wont  to  whistle  many  pleasing  and  harmless  melodies, 
such  as  “Kelvin  Grove,”  “Lucy  Neale,”  &  c.,  but  after  it  had 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  it  would  pipe  nothing  but 
“  We  wont  go  home  till  morning,”  and  “  Jolly  Nose.”  It  died  at 
last  of  Delirium  Tremens — an  awful  warning  to  the  feathered 
generation. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  passage,  which  sing  very 
beautifully,  but  it  is  a  popular  delusion  to  imagine  that  birds  of 
passage  ought  to  be  kept  in  lobbies.  On  the  contrary  they  require, 
particularly  during  the  winter,  every  care  and  warmth. 

In  purchasing  canaries,  the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  sparrows  painted  yellow  by  the  J ews.  For  that  purpose 
they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen  who  clean  the  paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery,  who  will  speedily  scrub  off  every  vestige  of 
paint,  however  skilfully  it  may  have  been  applied. 

Birds  when  they  are  moulting  require  great  care;  nature  ought  to 
be  assisted  in  the  process,  but  you  ought  not  to  pluck  off  the  fea¬ 
thers  by  handfuls  to  expedite  the  operation.  Fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds,  and  animals  of  the  kind  divested  of  their  plumage, 
although  they  may  be  anatomically  interesting,  cannot  be  said  to  no 
pictorially  beautiful. 

Singing  birds  who  wonJt  sing  are  very  common.  In  these  cases- 
no  amount  of  pressing  will  be  of  the  least  ad\antage. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  difficult  to  teach  canaries  to  warble 
3ass  solos— but  if  you  wish  your  bird  to  alter  his  style  of  singing, 
ymu  may  introduce  a  good  sized  hungry  owl  into  his  cage,  a  pre¬ 
ceptor  who  will  very  speedily  make  the  pupil  change  his  tune. 
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THE  WAR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Things  have  at  last  come  to  a  pretty  pass  amid  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  “  The  merry  Swiss  boy”  is  no  longer  bid  to  “  take  his  pail 
and  to  labour  away.”  The  only  thing  now  indeed  he  has  to  do  with 
pails,  is  to  try  to  make  other  people  kick  the  bucket.  The  prover¬ 
bially  cheerful  disposition  of  the  young  men  of  the  mountains, 
must  now,  one  would  think,  give  place  to  the  gloomiest  sensations. 
Instead  of  being  food  for  merriment,  they  will  be  food  for  powder. 
The  Alpine  melody  of  “  Lurlie-i-ty,”  must  give  place  to  songs  of 
war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Chalet  must  no  longer  stand  shilly¬ 
shally,  and  the  landlords  of  Gasthoffs  must  charge  each  other  in 
the  field,  instead  of  overcharging  the  English  in  their  hotels.  This 
is  certainly  a  woeful  state  of  things.  The  chamois  will  leap  unmo¬ 
lested  over  the  hills,  and  shamoy  leather  will  be  at  a  premium  here, 
in  consequence  of  the  leatherings  which  the  hunters  will  be 
bestowing  upon  each  other  at  home.  The  towns  will,  of  course,  feel 
the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  more  panes  of  glass  will,  probably,  be 
demolished  in  Fribourg,  than  the  entire  mass  of  glaciers  in 
Switzerland  will  be  able  to  restore.  We  have  authority,  however, 
for  stating  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  fortify  the  topmost 
peaks  of  the  Jung  Frau,  and  the  hotels  on  the  summit  of  the  Rhigi 

_ being  summat  rickitty — will  not  be  attempted  to  be  defended  by 

either  party. 

Meantime,  should  the  Sonderbund  succeed  in  the  defence  of 
Fribourg,  and  even  in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  war  towards  the  lake 
of  the  four  Cantons,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  “  Rows,”  instead 
of  the  “  Rose  of  Lucerne,”  and  of  the  country  about  “  Zurich’s  blue 
waters,”  furnishing  an  ample  “  margin”  for  hostilities.  From  the 
determined  character  of  th  e  fighting  about  the  top  of  St.  Gothard, 
that  pass  is  to  be  in  future  called  St.  Go-it-hard,  and  the  loudness 
of  the  war  cry  in  Basle  will,  probably,  induce  geographers  to  write 
the  place  Bawl  for  the  future. 
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HELP  FOR  THE  IRISH. 

ERVENTLY  are  we  delighted  to  hear 
that  subscriptions  on  an  extensive  scale 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  opened 
for  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  supplying  powder  and 
shot  to  the  destitute  Irish.  Accounts  from  Tipperary 
state  that  the  supply  of  slugs  in  that  district  is  very  nearly 
exhausted,  and  our  correspondent  in  Mayo,  writes  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  will  be  awful  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  long  nights,  unless  they  are  speediiy  supplied 
with  powder  and  lead.  It  is  said  that  in  Galway,  not  a 
landlord  has  been  murdered  for  a  fortnight— a  perfectly 
appalling  instance  of  the  destitution  which  reigns 
of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life — bullet  moulds 
and  percussion  caps.  An  affecting  story  is  told  illustrative  of  the 
want  of  ammunition  in  Tipperary.  A  Saxon  landlord  had,  at  his 
own  expense,  built  a  slated  model  cottage,  which  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  the  most  industrious  of  his  tenantry.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  the  unhappy  peasantry  were  actually  compelled  to  strip  the 
lead  off  the  roof  in  order  to  procure  materials  for  the  bullet  which 
last  week  found  its  way  through  the  heart  of  the  proprietor  in 
question  ?  And  yet  it  is  said  that  Ireland  requires  no  aid.  Out 
upon  the  selfish  Saxon  miscreants  who  raise  the  howl.  The  Time's 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  for  publishing  the  letters  which  it 
does,  from  clergymen  and  others  upon  the  subject. 


New  ^Vork. — By  the  Author  of  “  Bells  and  Bomgrenates 
— “Gongs  and  Spanish  Onions.” 

Manufactures  in  Ireland.— The  only  manufacture,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  which  seems  to  flourish  in  Ireland,  is  the  manufacture 
of  dead  bodies  out  of  the  raw  material  of  live  landlords. 
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DUE  OWN  NAYAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Portsmouth,  Yesterday. 

Tse  Bull  Dog,  gun-brig,  has  come  in  to  refit,  after  having  had  an 
flour  and  a  half’s  cruise  to  Kyde.  She  will  have  to  be  docked  and 
sa-coppered. 

The  Periwinkle  frigate  is  a  decided  failure  as  a  vessel  of  the 
class  to  which  she  was  intended  to  belong.  She  is  found,  however# 
to  have  great  capabilities  as  a  dredging  machine,  for  which  service 
she  will  be  commissioned  forthwith. 

Post  Captain  Grogley  hoisted  his  pennant  yesterday,  on  board 
i&e  Toucliango,  ordered  for  winter  service  off  Cape  Horn.  He  did 
aqt,  however,  proceed  to  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  weather  be¬ 
coming  cloudy,  with  a  threatening  of  rain. 

The  Bougkantough,  74,  which  sailed  yesterday  for  service  in  the 
Baltic,  put  back  to  Spithead  this  morning  in  consequence  of  the 
cwaess  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Fly-by-night  Steamer,  Master-Commander  Jones,  reflects 
sgoeafc  credit  on  the  builders,  both  of  her  machinery  and  her  hull, 
'"flhe  latter  has  only  been  altered  thirteen  times  since  she  was 
launched — six  weeks  ago  ;  while  her  engines  have  worked  on  five 
•several  occasions,  upwards  of  25  minutes  without  breaking  down. 
She  is  decidedly  the  first  of  our  men-of-war  steamers. 

JLstters  have  been  received  from  the  Experimental  Squadron, 
dated  “Off  Cape  Einisterre.”  There  had  been  a  grand  trial  the 
day  before,  in  which  the  Surveyor’s  fine  ship, the  Queen  of  the  Sea , 
had  ‘signalised  herself  by  drifting  sideways  faster  than  any  vessel 
in.  the  squadron.  The  Thunder  and  Lightning ,  84,  had  been  found 
to  sail  best  stern  first — a  bowsprit  had  therefore  been  rigged  out 
over  her  taffrail,  since  which  alteration  her  highest  rate  of  speed 
Shad,  increased  from  one,  to  one  and  a  quarter  knot?  per  hour. 

The  engines  manufactured  at  Woolwich  for  the  Tomboy  steamer 
have  been  found  to  be  so  powerful  as  almost  to  shake  her  to  pieces 
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and  to  necessitate  the  whole  crew  to  keep  continuously  working  the 
pumps.  They  have,  therefore,  been  taken  out  of  her  and  placed 
in  the  Alligator ,  where,  however,  they  have  proved  so  weak  as  not 
to  be  able  to  move  the  ship  at  all. 

The  Go-a-head  steam  express  boat  has  been  converted  into  a  tug, 
and  the  Sampson  tug  has  been  re-commissioned  as  a  steam-express 
boat. 

The  Mutability ,  36,  is  now  ready  for  sea.  She  was  launched 
about  a  year  ago,  rigged  as  a  corvette.  Failing,  however,  she  was 
remodelled  into  a  brig,  but  afterwards  had  her  main-mast  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  a  fore  and  aft  rigged  spar.  She  continued  to 
be  a  failure,  and  was,  therefore,  re-rigged  as  a  full  ship :  when  it  was 
found  that  she  would  only  sail  half-a-knot  an  hour,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  She  was  then  re-docked,  and  twenty-five 
feet  added  to  her  length.  This  alteration,  however,  was  found  to 
be  no  improvement,  as  she  would  not  answer  her  helm.  S'he 
was  subsequently  fitted  out  with  a  screw-propeller,  which  could  not 
be  got  to  turn,  and  she  was,  therefore,  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  to  have  new  engines,  and  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels.  The 
boilers,  however,  which  were  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  blew  up  on  her  first  trial.  New  ones  were  constructed, 
and  she  was  proceeding  to  sea,  when  the  starboard  piston-rod 
snapped,  and  the  engineer  reported  that  she  would  never  go  under 
steam.  She  was  accordingly  re-modelled  as  a  corvette — her 
original  rig — and  is  now  awaiting  sailing  orders  at  Spithead.  In 
leaving  the  harbour,  she  carried  away  her  larboard-quarter  boat, 
by  cornin'?:  into  collision  with  the  Victory ,  and  afterwards  ran  her 
bowsprit  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  Quebec  Hotel.  A  couple  of 
steam- tugs  got  her  off,  and  a  collier  assisted  her  to  anchor  at 
Spithead. 


Sin  Robert  Harry  Inglis  has  agreed  not  to  write  the  Pantomime 
for  the  Adelphi  this  year. 
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COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS 

BEFORE. 

“  The  Shakspeare  fund  is  still  .£1400  deficient.” 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  sees  the  foregoing  stubborn  fact— so 
frequently  and  so  prominently  set  forth,  that  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  other  night,  having  fallen  a  sleep  at  a  legitimate  play,  he  dreamt 
of  the  announcement  and  its  possible  consequences.  Dark  shadows 
crossed  his  slumbers,  shadows  which  he  here  endeavours  to  repro¬ 
duce  as  a  solemn  and  affectionate  warning  to  those  principally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  vision,  no  doubt,  referred  to  the  impending  fate  of 
the  Committee. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  in 
the  Man  in  the  Moon’s  dream. 

A  scroll  —  a  shadowy  and  fearful 
thing — seemed  to  unroll  itself  be¬ 
fore  him — and  a  voice  of  thunder 
proclaimed  this  is  a  writ. 

The  scroll  passed  slowly  away,  and  in  its  place  stood  a  man  with 
a  hooked  nose.  And  the  voice  shouted, 


IP 

1  , 

v„.  V  1  CTO  Rl  A  ly  I'll, 

1 

. . .  (J'xte.tmg - I 

_  _ _ 1 

jjjJjSr 

“THIS  IS  MR.  LEVI,  OF  CHANCERY  LANE.” 
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The  Jew  faded  and  another  figure 
followed,  still  the  voice  spoke  on, 


Still  the  vision  proceeded  , 
and  still  the  voice  shouted, 


THIS  IS  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  THIS  IS  TIIE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMITTEE  GOING  TO  THE  THE  COMMITTEE  GOING  TO 
queen’s  BENCH.  the  queen’s  BENCH. 


Another  and  another  phantom  passed.  The  voice  was  not  idle: 


THIS  IS  THE  TREASURER 
THE  COMMITTEE  GOING 
TIIE  QUEEN’S  BENCH. 


OF 

TO 


THIS  IS  A  LEADING  MEMBER  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  GOING  TO 
THE  QUEEN’S  BENCH. 
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“  Stay — stay,”  we  muttered  in  our  sleep,  “  we’ll  see  no  more”— 
when  lo  !  a  prison  van  loomed  upon  our  wildered  vision,  and  the 
voice  roared  with  a  shout  of  fiendish  laughter, 


THIS  IS — ha!  ha!  ha! — A  VAN  TAKING  THE  REST  OP  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  TO  THE  QUEEN’S  BENCH. 

/ 


Ingenious. — A  Correspondent  defends  the  Puseyite  heresy  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  merely  a  “  clerical  ”  error  ! 

Eastlake  in  Brief  Compass. — Materials  for  a  History 
op  Oil  Painting.— Pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books  ! 

Useful  Knowledge  for  M.P’s. — The  New  Kepeal  Irish 
Members  are  respectfully  informed  that  they  will  be  expected  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  they  may  occupy  in  London  ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Tipperary — tenant- 
right— in  England  does  not  imply  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  shoot 
his  landlord,  upon  the  latter  asking  the  former  to  cash  up  his 
arrears. 
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AWFUL  WARNING  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  folio  w,  too  rigidly,  the  advice  of 
one’s  instructors.  A  sad  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  has 
recently  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  young  Erench 
nobleman,  who  had  been  residing  among  us  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  our  language.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  best  way 
of  studying  the  idioms  and  colloquialisms  of  a  tongue  was  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  theatre,  where  the  conversation  of  ordinary  life  was 
generally  exemplified.  Accordingly,  the  young  Erench  nobleman 
took  a  box  at  the  Adel  phi  Theatre,  and  occupied  it  every  night 
during  his  visit  here.  On  his  return,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  King  of  the  French,  with  whom  he  was  a  favor¬ 
ite,  wished  him  to  display  his  proficiency.  The  following  dialogue 
ensued  : — 

King. — “  Eh  bien ,  bien  cher  Vicomte — but  let  me  hear  how  you  pro¬ 
nounce  the  English  language  ?  To  me,  it  is,  you  know,  as  familiar 
as  my  own.” 

Nobleman  (bowing). — “  Your  Majesty  ;  I  believe  you  my  boy.” 

King  (surprised).— “  Eh  ?  what’s  that  ?  Some  mistake,  (smiling), 
we’ll  try  again.  There  is  some  ill  feeling,  still,  I  fear,  between  the 
two  nations.” 

Nobleman  (bowing).— «  Ah  !  Sire,  but,  you  know  Jack,  that  it 
didn’t  ought  to  was.” 

King. — “  My  young  friend,  you  must  study  your  verbs. 
Nimporte.”  Allow  me  to  look  at  that  Regent-street  watch  you 
have  bought? 

Nobleman  (bowing  and  presenting  it).—“  Your  Majesty  honours 
me.  Here  you  are  my  br-br-br-bricksiwicksiwicksiwickwicksy.” 

King. — “  Will  you  ask  Madame  *****  in  English,  to  favour 
us  with  another  song  ?” 

Nobleman  (going  to  the  lady  and  bowing). —  “  Cha-a-a-nt  ! 
Madame 

Madame *•  *  *  *  “  Ilis  Majesty  looks  well,  to  night,  n'est  ce 

pas  ?” 
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Nobleman  (bowing). — “  Kegular  rummy,  right-up-straight- down- 
smack-smooth,  and  no  mistake,  Madame.” 

Madame  *  *  *  *  *. — “  This  piano  is  a  little  sharp.” 

Nobleman  (bowing). — “  Oui,  Madame ,  sharp  as  the  thick  end  of  a 
p  )und  of  cheese  with  the  chill  off.” 

Madame  *  *  *  *  *. — “  Shall  I  begin  the  air  ?  ” 

Nobleman  (bowing). — “  Madame,  go  it,  my  tulip.” 

Madame  *****  (after  singing) — “  Do  you  like  that  song  ; 
Monsieur  ?” 

Nobleman  (bowing). — “  Madame,  it’s  real  first  chop  and  stow 
all  gammon.” 

King  (coming  up). — “Well,  Yicomte,  you  liked  the  English 
cuisine,  I  suppose.  What  dish  did  you  most  enjoy  ?” 

Nobleman  (bowing). — “  Beetroot  stewed  with  pigeon’s  milk,  be¬ 
cause  it  made  my  hair  curl,  your  Majesty.” 

[Exeunt  the  King  and  the  Lady,  slightly  astonished. 

Nobleman. — “  II  faut  que  je  coupe  mon  baton,  as  we  say.” 

[  Exit,  singing  “Je  suis  un  Gent,  moi .” 


THE  5th  OF  NOVEMBER. — SMUGGING  FUNCH  FOR  v. 


Birmingham 
Bristol 
Barnsley 
Bradford 
Berwick 
Coventry 
Chester 


NEW  LONDON  DAILY  PAPER.-PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

HTHE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH,  PRICE  THREEPENCE, 

I  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  EARLY  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR,  ISIS. 

In  announcing  a  new  London  Daily  New  spaper,  the  Proprietors  will  endeavour  to  state  the 
prospects  and  grounds  on  which  they  rely  for  sufficient  Public  support ;  and  they  will  par¬ 
ticularly  avoid  statements  and  promises  that  cannot  be  supported  by  facts. 

England,  with  her  vast  population,  produces  relatively  fewer  Daily  Papers  than  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world ;  this  paucity  of  a  real  necessary  of  life  was  mainly  caused  by  the  late 
enormous  Stamp  Duty  of  fourpence,  which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  Journals  published 
in  London.  Fifty  years  ago,  w ithout  the  duty,  there  were  more  Daily  Papers  published  in 
London  than  at  the  present.  When  the  Stamp  Duty  was  reduced  to  one  penny  only,  the 
public  expected  an  increase  of  Daily  Papers  consequent  on  such  reduction,  but  with  only  one 
exception  in  ten  years,  only  one  new'  Daily  Paper  w  as  offered  for  its  choice. 

The  Proprietors  of  T1IE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  Public  of  this  great  country  will  receive  with  satisfaction,  a  new  Daily 
Paper  which  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  follow  ing  Prospectus 
THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH  will  be  published  in  London  every  day  at  Twelve  o’Cloek, 
with  all  the  news  received  by  the  Post  of  the  same  morning,  and  the  amazing  quick  intelli- 

fence  received  by  the  Electric  Telegraph,  w'hich  conquers  Time  and  Space.— The  Electric 
elegTaph,  with  communications  nearly  completed  to  the  most  important  districts,  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  all  our  social  relations,  and,  with  it,  the  Daily  Press  of  London.  The  Public  will 
not  rest  satisfied  to  be  in  ignorance  for  several  hours  of  events  occurring  in  distant  important 
districts,  but  must  he  supplied  with  the  valuable  intelligence  which  the  Electric  Telegraph 
will  communicate  every  day.  _ 

At  Twelve  o’clock  eachday  THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH  will  have  Electric  .Expresses 

Deal  Halifax  Manchester  Stafford 

Dover  Hull  Northampton  Scarborough 

Dorchester  Huntingdon  Nottingham  Stamford 

Derby  London  Newcastle  Wolverhampton 

Edinburgh  Liverpool  Peterborough  Wakefield 

Glasgow  Leeds  Southampton  Winchester 

Gloucester  Leicester  Sheffield  York,  &c. 

Containing  Interesting  News—  the  Corn  Markets— Prices  of  Shares,  &c. 

THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH,  without  any  wish  to  be  the  rival  of  any  particular  Daily 
Paper  now  published,  will,  it  is  expected,  open  new  ground  and  create  a  new'  field  in  the 

Public  Wauts.  _  ,  _  ,  ,  ...  . 

To  the  General  Newspaper  Reader,  the  London  Telegraph  will  contain  everything  Goat  can 
be  desired  or  expected  in  a  Daily  Paper  ;  the  arrangements  for  receiving  Home  and  Ioreign 
News  have  been  perfected  on  a  large  scale— the  services  of  eminent  literary  men  m  most  parts 
of  the  Civilized  World,  have  been  secured,  and  no  expense  or  exertion  will  be  spared  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  British  Public,  who  desite  a  Daily  Record  of  the  Moving  World. 

To  the  Parmer,  how  important  to  receive  every  day  the  Markets  of  England;  and,U  pos¬ 
sessed  of  THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH,  he  will  avoid,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case,  the 
sacrifice  of  selling  his  produce  under  the  Market  price,  to  persons  who  now  get  later  intelli¬ 
gence  than  the  seller.  On  the  publ  shing  of  THE  LONDON  TELLGRAIH,  no  person  of 
any  extent  of  business  should  be  w  ithout  this  daily  medium  of  New's,  as,  instead  of  being 
an  expense,  it  would  be  a  great  saving -from  the  advantages  denved,  compared  with  the 

trifle  of  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  Week.  .....  ,  , .  .  ,  .  . 

All  the  arrangements  of  Modern  Socieiy  exact  rapidity  of  supply  as  a  chief  element  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  Daily  Journal.  THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH  will,  in  this  respect, have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  all  other  Journals-morning  or  evening.  The  Proprietors  have  secured  the  exclusive 
use  of  Little’s  Patent  Double  Action  Printing  Machine,  by  which  many  Thousand 
Copies  may  be  Printed  in  each  hour,  and  will  enable  the  LON  DON  TELEGRAPH  to  publish 
later  news  than  auy  other  Journal  in  the  Metropolis.  .  .  .  , 

The  price  of  Threepence  for  THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH,  the  Proprietors  pleoge  them¬ 
selves  shall  not  be  increased:  and,  under  no  circumstances,  be  altered  or  departed  from. 
At  the  price  of  Threepence,  the  Public  will  be  secured  a  Full  Sized,  well  arranged  Organ  of 
Intelligence  •  in  every  respect  up  to  that  standard  of  excellence  which  the  wealth,  the  actively- 
varied wants,’ „f  a  great  Commercial  Country  has  established  .  .  . 

THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH  (First  Edition)  will  be  published  at  Twelve  o  Clock,— and 
he  a  Mid-day  payer  for  the  Metropolis,— and  forwarded  the  same  day  by  the  various  Railw-ays 
to  reach  most  parts  of  the  country  tbe  same  evening.  An  Edition  for  Post,  with  News  to  Five 
o’clock  every  afternoon,  will  also  be  printed.  _  . 

*  *  THE  LONDON  TELEGRAPH,  Pnce  Threepence,  or  Nineteen  Shillings  and 
Six*prncb  n er  Quarter,  will  be  published  and  sent  from  the  Office;  and  all  desiring  the  paper 
should  »tate  to  their  Newsagent  the  EDITION  REQUIRED.  , 

OFFICE,  1S5,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  where  all  communications  are  requested  to 
be  addressed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  ALMANACK 

For  1845,  1S46,  1847,  and  1848, 

MAY  BE  HAD,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH ; 


OB, 

THE  ALMANACK  EOR  THE  EOUR  YEARS, 

IN  ONE  VOL., 


PRICE  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

This  Almanack,  for  1848,  is  the  most  beautiful  annual  of  its  class  yet  issued  from 
the  press :  the  wood  engravings  are  perfect  gems  of  art,  and  the  subjects  are 
chosen  with  excellent  taste.  The  letter-press  is  varied,  entertaining,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  :  indeed,  this  Almanack  possesses  attractions,  features  and  recommendations , 
far  superior  to  any  of  it  compeers. — Dispatch. 

Published  at  the  Office,  198,  Strand,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


On  and  after  the  First  of  January  1848,  Hood’s  Magazine  will  appear  under  new 
management,  assuming  the  title  of 

HOOD’S  MAGAZINE  AND  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC, 

and  DRAMATIC  JOURNAL,  and  will  present  all  the  essential  features, 
and  it  is  presumed,  the  advantages  of  a  new  periodical  engrafted  on  an  old  esta¬ 
blished  favourite. 

The  future  Conductors  of  HOOD’S  MAGAZINE  and  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  DRAMATIC  JOURNAL,  will  aim  at  giving  to  their  Journal  that  distinctness 
of  character,  that  individuality  as  it  were,  so  essential  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical, 
which  professes  to  have  certain  principles  to  support — certain  views  to  attain— cer¬ 
tain  objects  to  accomplish. 

With  this  view,  the  Magazine  will  essentially  consist  of  three  departments, 
devoted  respectively  to  the  support  of — 1st,  GENERAL  LITERATURE ;  2d, 
THE  FINE  ARTS ;  3d,  THE  DRAMA,  each  of  which  will  be  conducted  and 
superintended  by  gentlemen  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves — some, 
in  the  pages  of  the  original  journal,  others,  in  writings  of  a  less  evanescent  cha¬ 
racter. 

In  the  department  of  Literature  they  will  especially  endeavour  to  carry  out 
the  views  so  long  and  so  ably  sustained  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  and  will  labour, 
as  he  had  done,  to  establish  the  doctrines  that  Benevolence  is  true  wisdom — 
Charity,  true  Christianity. 

In  the  Scientific  Department  they  will  support  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  notice  the  Arts  and  Science  in  general,  as  extensively  as  their  pages 
will  admit. 

Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Dramatic  Department,  so  that  they 
may  co-operate  in  sustaining  the  Legitimate  Drama  in  its  present  efforts  to  re- 
awaken  public  attention,  and  second  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made 
by  the  managers  of  our  places  of  Dramatic  entertainment,  to  contribute  alike  to 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  Age. 

Their  Reviews  will  be  characterised  by  impartiality,  and  a  desire  rather  to  re¬ 
veal  the  beauties  than  expose  the  defects  of  the  works  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

The  Summaries  of  Intelligence  will  contain  notices  relating  to  the  leading 
features  pf  the  Journal,  the  Theatres,  Theatrical  Performers  and  Performances, 
Concerts,  Metropolitan  Amusements,  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies,  &c. 

H.  Hurst,  King  William-street,  Charing-cross. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VOL.  XVI.  OF  THE  “MEDICAL  TIMES”  IS  NOW 

READY,  Containing 

One  Hundred  and  Eleven  Lectures,  by  Professors  S.  Cooper,  W.  Fergusson, 
and  F.  C.  Skey  ;  Drs.  Wright,  Wiltshire,  Roupell,  and  Corrigan  ;  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
J.  H.  Green,  Esq. ;  Professors  Andral,  Dumas,  and  Matteucci;  MM.  Ricord,  Vel¬ 
peau,  Cazenave,  and  Roux. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Original  Contributions  on  various  important 
Cases,  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice,  by  Drs.  Rigby,  Clay,  Guy,  Daunt,  Hooper, 
Searle,  Torbock,  Macdonald  ;  M.  W.  Hillies,  G.  Corfe,  W.  S.  Kay,  F.  A.  Bulley, 
C.  H.  Hallett,  J.  Startin,  Esqrs.,  and  others. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-six  Editorial  Articles,  developing  the  Position,  Rights, 
and  Duties,  of  tire  Profession,  and  embracing  the  relations  of  every  event  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Medical  World. 

Thirty-seven  Reviews  of  Works  by  Professors  Owen  and  Vogel ;  Drs.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Royle,  and  Bryson;  G.  J.  Guthrie,  T.  W.  Jones,  A.  H.  Hassell,  and  other 
gentlemen ;  together  with 

Weekly  Reports  of  the  Academies  of  Medicine  and  Science  of  France,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  “Medical  Times;”  and  a  Weekly  Summary  of  the  most 
valuable  recent  Improvements  and  Additions  to  Science  throughout  the  domain 
of  Medicine. 

Price,  bound  in  half-leather,  lGs.  6d.;  in  boards,  15s.  6d.  The  Subscription  to 
the  “  Medical  Times  ”  is  6s.  6d.  per  quarter  ;  or,  per  annum  (paid  in  advance), 
21s.  Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  James  Angerstein  Carfr  ae, 
49,  Essex-street,  Strand. _ _ _ _ 

HESS  AND  DRAUGHTS  FOR  THE  MILLION  ! 

A  CHESS-BOARD  and  SET  OF  MEM,  Complete,  for  Threepence  ! 

A  DRAUGHT-BOARD  and  SET  OF  MEN,  Complete,  for  Threepence  ! 

THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CHESS  AND  DRAGUHTS,  with  Six  Engravings,  and  the 
Rules  of  Chess,  Threepence  only  ! 

“  This  little  Book  will  carry  the  aspirant  of  Chess  sufficiently  far  into  the  science 
to  enable  him  to  develop  his  own  capacities.” — Douglas  J err  old. 

Either  of  the  above,  by  Post,  Twopence  extra. 


Also,  THE  BOTTLE  ;  a  Drama  in  Two  Acts.  (As  performed 
at  the  City  of  London  Theatre.)  By  T.  P.  TAYLOR.  Founded  upon  the  Graphic 
Hiustrations  of  GEORGE  CKUIKSHANK,  Esq.  By  his  express  permission,  and 
produced  under  his  superintendence,  by  R.  HONNER,  Esq.  Price  Sixpence. 
London:— Cleave,  Shoe-laue. 


WINTER  EVENINGS’  AMUSEMENT.— MAGIC  LAN¬ 
TERNS  of  every  description,  and  APPARATUS  for  DISSOLVING  VIEWS, 
OXY-HYDROGEN  MICROSCOPES,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  at  JONES  and  CO.’s 
LIGHT-HOUSE,  201,  Strand.  Superior  Paintings  for  Dissolving  Views;  new 
an  i  improved  Chromatropes ;  Astronomical,  Geological,  Botanical,  Ornithological, 
Zeological,  Lever,  Shifting,  and  Comic  Slides,  in  great  variety.  In  consequence 
of  the  increased  demand,  and  the  large  number  of  Lanterns  Messrs.  JONES  and 
CO.  are  now  getttng  up,  they  will  be  enabled  to  supply  them  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  hitherto.  Artists  being  employed  on  the  premises,  gentlemen  may  have 
views  painted  from  their  own  prints  or  drawings.  Magic  Lanterns  and  apparatus 
for  Dissolving  Views,  with  Slides,  &c.,  Lent  for  the  Evening,  with  attendance  s 
re q  uired.— JONES  and  Co.,  Depot  for  Scientific  Inventions,  Light-House,  201, 
Strand.— N.B.  The  Trade  Supplied. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  CCEPTABLE  PRESENTS. — The  present  season  is  hallowed 

by  one  of  the  most  delightful  [offices  of  Friendship  and  Affection  ;  the  inter¬ 
change  of  Gifts  as  remembrances  of  the  donors,  and  tokens  of  their  esteem  for 
the  receivers.  A  more  fitting  souvenir  cannot  be  suggested  than  ROWLAND’S 
Toilet  Articles,  the  “  MACASSAR  OIL,”  “  KALYDOR,”  and  “  ODONTO,”  each 
of  infallible  attributes.  In  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  silken  tresses, 
ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly  and  universally  appreciated; 
ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR  is  a  preparation  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in  improving 
.  and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion ;  and  ROWLAND’S  ODONTO,  or 
Pearl  Dentifrice,  is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and  preservative  effects  on  the 
Teeth  and  Gums. 

Beware  of  Sfcriotts  Imitations — Some  are  offered  under  the  implied  sanction 
of  Royalty,  and  the  Government  Departments,  with  similar  attempts  at  Decep¬ 
tion.  The  only  Genuine  “Macassar  Oil,  “Kalydor,”  and  “Odonto,”  are 
“  ROWLANDS’,”  and  the  Wrapper  of  each  bears  the  Name  of  “  ROWLANDS’  ” 
preceding  that  of  the  Article,  with  their  Signature  at  the  foot,  in  Red  Ink,  thus — 
A.  ROWLAND  and  SON.  Sold  by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and 
by  every  respectable  Chemist  and  Perfumer  throughout  the  kingdom. 

CLERGYMAN  OE  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.-A  benevolent  pastor  residing 
in  Belfast,  (whose  name  is  withheld  by  his  own  desire)  was  applied  to  by  a  poor 
woman  of  his  parish,  who  had  been  afflicted  for  four  years  with  an  awfully  bad 
leg  with  sixteen  wounds,  and  so  extremely  painful  that  she  could  not  place  her 
foot  on  the  ground.  Feeling  for  her  poverty  aud  suffering,  this  humane  gentle¬ 
man  presented  her  with  a  supply  of  HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS, 
which  soundly  healed  her  leg  in  about  five  weeks,  although  she  had  been  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  for  seven  months,  and  had  consulted  several  medical  men  in 
Ireland.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  HOLLOWAY’S  Establishment, 
244,  STRAND,  London. 


MECHI’S  PREPARATIONS  for  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW 

YEAR’S  PRESENTS.— Sensible  that  the  season  is  approaching  when  love 
and  friendship  give  their  tangible  testimonials,  MECHI  has  taken  care  to  provide 
an  abundance  of  objects  for  tasteful  selection.  None  need  deny  themselves  the 
luxury  of  giving  for  the  most  inexpensive  as  well  as  the  most  costly  articles  are 
to  be  found  at  his  repository  of  utilities  and  elegancies,  4,  LEADENHALL- 
STREET,  near  the  India  House,  London. 

England  has  always  been  renowned  for  its  hearty  Christmas  liberality,  while 
“  Le  jour  de  Tan”  of  our  lively  neighbours  the  French,  is  equally  consecrated  to  the 
gifts  of  affection.  Mechi  invites  a  visit  from  the  natives  of  all  countries  to  his 
emporium,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  tastefully  arranged  and 
best  lighted  establishment  in  London,  and  where  they  may  be  sure  of  putting 
their  kind  intentions  into  an  acceptable  shape. 

SHOW  ROOM  FOR  PAPIER  MACHE. — In  this  elegant  apartment  are  ex¬ 
hibited  the  most  recherchd  specimens  of  British  art  in  Ladies’  Work  Tables,  Hand 
Screens,  Pole  Screens,  Chess  Tables,  Tea  Trays,  Work  Boxes,  Tea  Caddies,  Ladies’ 
and  Gentlemen’s  Dressing  Cases,  Card  Cases,  &c.,  &c.,  embellished  with  exqui¬ 
site  landscapes  and  other  paintings. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  really  useful  presents,  will  find  in  the  general  de¬ 
partment  the  best  Table  Cutlery,  Scissors,  Thimbles,  Penknives,  Writing  Desks, 
Ivory  and  other  Hair  Brushes  and  Combs,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  goods  adapted 
to  every  exigency.  Bagatelle  Tables,  affording  a  charming  amusement  on  a 
wintry  or  wet  day.  4,  Leadenhall-street,  30th  November,  1847. 


